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Foreword 


Emanuel Swedenborg was first a scientist, then an anatomist, and 
finally a theologian. His recognition by the world in general has fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. His contemporaries saw him as a genius in 
science and invention, but it was not until much later that anatomists be- 
gan to appreciate his contributions to the study of the human body. 
Swedenborg’s achievements in the province of religion are not yet well 
known. They have always been recognized by a few but opinions as 
to his importance in this field have varied sharply. 

Attention was focused on Swedenborg in 1908 when the Swedish 
government sent a cruiser to England to bring home his mortal remains 
from the little Swedish church in London—where they had rested since 
1772—and later when a sarcophagus of native red granite was pro- 
vided to enshrine them in the cathedral of Upsala. During the sum- 
mer of 1910 the International Swedenborg Congress was held in Lon- 
don under the patronage of King Gustaf V, to honor the Swedish 
philosopher who, with the possible exception of Linnaeus, has been 
more highly esteemed in foreign lands than any other of his country- 
men. The Congress was attended by representative men from many 
countries and many fields of learning, thus constituting a striking testi- 
monial to Swedenborg’s versatility. Leading physicists hailed him as 
a forerunner, and famous anatomists claimed for him a place in their 
ranks. In 1938, the 250th anniversary of Swedenborg’s birth was 
publicly celebrated in many parts of the world. 

Every century has its paramount question, and Swedenborg’s life 
was dedicated to answering the great question of the day in which he 
lived—the question as to whether the Sacred Scriptures are to be 
believed. In Sweden this question was not as yet articulated or even 
formulated—there was not then enough freedom for that; but it 
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was active in the minds of thinking men and implied in everything 
they said. 

The 18th century had just emerged from the mysticism and meta- 
physics of the preceding one, in which the intellectual faculties had 
been so hopelessly enmeshed. It had accumulated enough scientific 
data to upset the thinking of learned men and to raise doubts in the 
minds of the unlearned. The actual question of the credibility of 
Scripture could not come to the surface until the nineteenth century 
had set men free and brought to birth the concept of organic evolu- 
tion. Few could then even have dreamed that the great question of 
the twentieth century would be the apocalyptic query: Shall we sur- 
vive our Own inventiveness? 

During the first part of Swedenborg’s life he labored to accumulate 
scientific evidence to answer the question of the credibility of Scrip- 
ture by rational arguments. He studied the rocks and soils vf his 
native land to prove the existence of the Noachic flood, and in so 
doing he incidentally made observations that anticipated the modern 
science of geology. Turning to philosophy, he sought to establish a 
theoretic universe based on law, where precise weights, masses, and 
motions had their place, but which yet left room for an unseen spiritual 
world and an Infinite Cause. In the course of these investigations he 
anticipated Lavoisier in physics and Kant and Laplace in cosmology. 
But that was merely a by-product of his effort to establish a universe 
where God was present. Before Dalton, he described something that 
closely resembles the atomic construction of matter; before Young 
and Faraday, he described the vibratory nature of light by means of 
a hypothetical ether—and even the equivalent of radio activity—but 
only as a result of his attempt to explain the workings of the universe. 
When, in his study of anatomy Swedenborg anticipated modern re- 
searchers in describing the functions of the brain and in suggesting 
the nature of the ductless glands, his aim was only to find a place for 
the soul! 

Since as a scientist his thinking had always been directed by religion, 
it is not surprising that he dedicated the latter half of his life to find- 
ing a solution to the question of the credibility of the Scriptures in 
terms of theology, nor that his method of working at the problem was 
still strictly scientific. The material for his work, however, was spiritual 
and intuitively derived, completely apart from the deliberate exercise 
of his rational faculties. He now called himself a servant, a term that 
signifies one who is employed by another to carry out his will—in this 
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case, the will of the Lord Jesus Christ. On this point he never wavered. 
He startled the public by proclaiming that he talked with the dead, 
and in scores of instances he brought out evidence to prove it! His 
attack on the orthodox faith of his day was as complete as Copernicus’ 
challenge of the geocentric universe. The Lutheran doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith alone, his chief object of attack, was, he insisted, based 
on a misunderstanding of Paul’s statement, a misconception that Swed- 
enborg labored to explain away. As to salvation, his new creed was 
in fact very simple: that because man is born with natural tendencies 
to evil, true faith is not possible before these corrupting inclinations 
have been fought and overcome. 

Whether or not one accepts his definitions, Swedenborg’s work re- 
mains of paramount importance, because the search for a reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion still goes on. Certain students now surmise 
that human destiny, ever since the birth of the original cell, has been 
dependent upon a Conscious Will, and that its progress is the result 
of an ascending evolution which, after the emergence of conscience, 
has depended upon man’s effort to understand his origin. Swedenborg 
occupies a pivotal position in the history of thought, where the ancient 
and modern worlds come together. 

After Swedenborg’s funeral in London, on April fifth, 1772, his 
friends met for a commemorative dinner. Among them were a prom- 
inent politician, an innkeeper, an English wig-maker, a learned doctor 
and two Swedish clergymen. The group was fairly representative of 
the different ways in which Baron Swedenborg was generally re- 
garded. The statesman loved him for his devoted patriotism, his great 
learning and the sincerity of his friendship; the innkeeper for his sweet- 
ness of character; the wig-maker for his saintly life. The English 
doctor viewed the departed as an apostle of God into whose hands 
had been committed a divine revelation of immeasurable importance 
to mankind. One of the clergymen present shared this view, the 
other one thought that Swedenborg had been insane. 

The Baron’s most intimate friend in Sweden, Prime Minister Count 
Anders von Hopken, when asked for his estimate of Swedenborg, 
replied that it was the most delicate question he had ever been called 
upon to answer in his entire career. For what to him might appear 
manifest and incontrovertible might, to others, seem incomprehensible 
and absurd. It was hard enough to reconcile differences of opinion in 
temporal concerns, he said, but almost impossible in spiritual matters. 
But as far as the late Baron’s character was concerned, von Hépken 
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had never known a man more virtuous than Swedenborg who was 
always contented, never fretful or morose, a true philosopher and richly 
endowed with genius. He considered him without contradiction the 
most learned man in the country and one possessed of a sound judg- 
ment at all times. On the subject of Swedenborg’s revelations von 
Hopken refused to pass any judgment. He thought that his study of 
anatomy and his meditations on the effects of the soul upon the body 
had led him by degrees from material realms to spiritual ones. “Swed- 
enborg has taken the same road by which we proceed from the visible 
to the invisible, from things known to things unknown .. . in like 
manner as in arithmetic we are led from known numbers to those we 
seek. . . . Few persons have judiciously read his works, which every- 
where sparkle with genius.” 

It is not surprising that many accounts have been written of the 
life of so remarkable a man, and from many different points of view. 
The present work does not attempt to interpret Swedenborg’s life, but 
rather to tell the story of it as it unfolds itself from the epic of events. 
The documentary material has, for the first time, been broken up into 
strictly chronological order based on internal evidence. My effort has 
been to present Swedenborg as he appeared to his contemporaries and, 
as nearly as such a thing is possible, autobiographically. At the sacri- 
fice of brevity I have tried to cover the ground thoroughly, passing by 
no documents of importance to make this volume a storehouse of 
information leaving its interpretation to the wisdom of other scholars. 


The broad outlines of Swedenborg’s life have always been known, 
the chief source of information being Doctor Rudolph Leonard Tafel’s 
monumental work, The Documents concerning Swedenborg, published 
in London, 1875-7. Later researches have unearthed numerous details 
that throw the first lines into sharper relief without altering them 
in any essential, but the chronological order into which the documentary 
material has now for the first time been arranged, produces the effect of 
a new light. 

The work of collecting and listing all the documents pertaining to 
Swedenborg’s life was initiated by the late scholar, Alfred Henry Stroh, 
and afterwards continued by the present writer who worked with him 
on this project for several years in Sweden. These as yet unpublished 
collections and lists are in the possession of the Academy of the New 
Church, in Pennsylvania, and of several societies who have shared in 
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the labor of publishing and translating Swedenborg’s works, and of 
reproducing, by photographic processes, all of his remaining manuscripts. 

Much new material has been introduced to the public through the 
research, translations, and commentaries of the learned bishop, Doctor 
Alfred Acton. This indefatigable one-man-institute, working through 
the Swedenborg Scientific Association and its periodical, The New 
Philosophy, has enlarged the scope of available sources by such 
volumes as The Letters and Memorials of Emanuel Swedenborg, pub- 
lished in 1948, and the eight-volume translation of The Word Ex- 
plained, issued from 1928 to 1951. 

Until recently the English Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, by George 
Trobridge, London, 1913, has served as the standard biography of the 
Swedish seer. More recent studies have been made in Sweden, Ger- 
many and the United States, notably by Doctor Martin Lamm, in his 
Swedenborg, en studie Ofver hans utveckling til Mystiker och Ande- 
skadare (Swedenborg, a study of his development to Mystic and Seer, 
Stockholm, 1913); by Doctor Ernst Benz in his impressive volumes: 
Swedenborg in Deutschland (Swedenborg in Germany, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1947); and Emanuel Swedenborg, Naturforscher und Seher 
(Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and Seer, Munich, 1948); and by 
Signe Toksvig in her biography, Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and 
Mystic, New Haven, 1948, a discussion of his relation to psychic 
research. 

It should be mentioned that occasionally, in quoting translations, I 
have taken the liberty of using alternate wordings, where such a choice 
has seemed justified, to make the meaning of a passage clear. No ex- 
tensive bibliography has been undertaken, since the Notes and Refer- 
ences, with the Indexed topics cover, almost completely, all known 
sources. As these are mostly in Swedish and scattered over Swedish 
archives and libraries, they are, in any case, largely inaccessible. 

In introducing the present volume I am happy to mention the benefit 
gained from my collaboration with Alfred Stroh and his instructive 
interpretations of Swedenborg’s development, and of my association with 
the Swedish anatomists Professors Gustaf Retzius, Martin Ramstrom 
and Wilhelm Hultkrantz while helping to translate their essays into 
English. The statement of my gratitude would be incomplete without 
a reference to my uncle, the late Professor Carl Theophilus Odhner, 
whose contagious zeal for church history focused on Swedenborg. 

I am indebted to many for help and advice in preparing the present 
work, and wish especially to mention the Reverend Richard Tafel of 
Philadelphia for his support in promoting its publication; Doctor 
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Amandus Johnson, author and historian, for his painstaking revision _ 
of the text; my brother, Doctor Hugo Ljungberg Odhner, for the 
checking and weighing of various chapters against the background of 
his long acquaintance with Swedenborg’s philosophy and _ theology; 
Doctor Marguerite Block of Columbia University, for her stimulating 
and expert guidance; Doctor Henry Goddard Leach, president of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, for his moral support. The Rever- 
end William F. Wunsch has done me a great service with his careful 
editing of the text and Doctor Clarence Hotson and Cornelia Hinkley 
Hotson have given me loyal assistance in indexing and proofreading. 
Especially, I want to mention Amena Pendleton Haines who gave the 
initial impulse for this undertaking and has been a constant source of 
heart-warming encouragement. | 

Among the libraries and archives whose staffs have given me valuable 
aid I take great pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy I have always 
enjoyed, during years of research in Sweden, from the Royal Archives, 
the Royal Library and other institutions; and, in America, from the 
Library of the Academy of the New Church who put at my disposal 
their complete and unique collections of Swedenborgiana. 


Rose Lane, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, 


October, 1952 Cyriel Odhner Sigstedt. 
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Chapter One 


The Child Emanuel 


In Sweden, Candlemas Day, the second of February, was a holiday 
on which the women carried candles to church, a custom dating back 
to olden times, in commemoration of the Virgin’s purification and 
Christ’s presentation at the temple. In 1688 it was a double holiday, 
and the burghers of Stockholm were aroused from their morning sleep 
by the sound of cannon fire to remind them that, at the royal palace, 
the infant princess was to be baptized and given the name Ulrika 
Eleonora. There would be stirring parades and stately dinners, and 
the citizenry would spend long hours in chilly churches, singing hymns 
and listening to long-drawn-out sermons exhorting them to piety and 
benevolence. 

In front of the palace the bridge over the swift-flowing Norrstrom 
led to the Church of St. Jakob. Also in this parish a baptism was in 
preparation, for here, not far from Gustavus Adolphus Square, in the 
home of the regimental chaplain Jesper Swedberg and his wife Sara 
Behm, another baby awaited christening. Not for him did the cannon 
roar, although the Swedberg infant, their third child, who was to be 
given the name Emanuel, was destined to become a very famous man. 
He was born in Stockholm on Sunday, January 29, a day now widely 
celebrated in commemoration of Emanuel Swedenborg.? 

Much more importance was attached to the celebration of a baptism 
in those days than now, and the ceremony was given great dignity. 
Usually three godfathers and three godmothers were chosen solemnly to 
insure that the child would be brought up in the Christian religion. 
Church records of Swedenborg’s baptism indicate that the ceremony 
was performed by Pastor Matthias Wagner, and that one of the six 
sponsors was the royal councillor Nordenhielm, tutor to the prince 
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who later became king as Charles XII. The older Swedberg children, 
Albert, four, and Anna, two years of age, must have attended the 
baptism with their young aunt Ingrid Behm, their cousin Johan Moraeus, 
and their tall, dark-complexioned father. It is unlikely that the mother 
of the four-day infant could have been present for, by decree, the 
rite had to be administered in the church, probably before the early 
morning service. When Pastor Wagner was ready to begin, the infant 
—arrayed, we suppose, in a long, richly embroidered christening robe 
—was carried in by Maria Sylvia, the pastor’s wife and foremost 
woman sponsor.” 

Then began the ritual which bears some resemblance to the exor- 
cisms of an earlier day. Addressing the infant, the minister recited: 

“Emanuel, do you renounce the devil?” 

“Yea,” answered the godfathers and godmothers, in his behalf. 

“And all his works?” “Yea.” 

“And all his being?” “Yea.” 

“Do you believe in God the Father Almighty, creator of heaven 
and ‘éattir’ 7 ves, 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord, Who is 
begotten of the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, tormented by 
Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead and buried, descended down into hell, 
on the third day risen again from the dead, ascended into the heavens, 
sitting upon the right hand of God the Father Almighty, to come again 
from thence to judge the quick and the dead?” “Yea.” 

“Do you believe in the Holy Spirit, a Christian church, the com- 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the flesh, 
and the life everlasting?” “Yea.” 

“Will you be baptized?” “Yea.” 

Then the minister asked for the name of the child and, touching 
him three times with holy water, pronounced: 

“I baptize thee, Emanuel, in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

Wrote his father, at a later date: “My son Emanuel’s name means 
‘God with us,’ to continually remind him of that particular holy and 
hidden union in which, through faith, we remain with our gracious 
and merciful God; that He is with us, and in us and we are with 
Him and in Him... 


* * * oK oe 


Emanuel’s life-work was to call for a strong physique, and this his 
inheritance provided. His father, Jesper Swedberg, came of Dale- 
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carlian farmers and miners, a stock whose independence and fearless- 
ness had twice saved the country from her enemies. Jesper’s father, 
Daniel Isaacsson, owned a share in a long-abandoned copper mine which 
had been reopened and worked by new and improved methods of ore 
extraction, yielding a fortune to its owners. Owing to this sudden rise 
to prosperity, Isaacsson had been able to send his son Jesper to the 
Swedish universities for training in theology. He took the name Swed- 
berg from the ancestral homestead, a picturesque little country place 
near Fahlun, called “Sveden.” * (Appendix A.) 

Jesper’s first appointment had been as chaplain to the king’s horse 
guards, where his interest in encouraging the soldiers to learn to read 
won the king’s approval. Charles XI openly admired his chaplain’s 
fearlessness and hearty pronouncements from God’s Word, no matter 
whose toes were stepped on. Pious he was, but piety in those days was 
a common commodity, and Jesper Swedberg was more than pious. 
He opposed the current idea that godliness consisted in mere pious 
observances. Real faith, he insisted, was inseparable from an active 
life of usefulness, otherwise “‘brain-faith,” as he put it, would become 
“devil-faith.” He deplored the lax morality of his day and denounced 
it wherever found, whether among the noble sinners of the court or the 
humble sinners of the streets. This enthusiasm for reform met much 
resistance. 

“You have many enemies,” observed His Majesty one day to his 
chaplain. 

‘““A servant of the Lord who hasn’t such, is not worth much,” was 
Swedberg’s characteristic reply. 

During those early days in Stockholm the young clergyman met and 
married Sara, the daughter of a wealthy mine owner, Assessor Albrecht 
Behm. Six months after the wedding Jesper bade farewell to his 
eighteen-year-old bride and set out for a ten-month tour of the Con- 
tinent to complete his education, and to enhance his prospects of 
usefulness—a customary procedure in those days, facilitated in Jesper’s 
case by his wife’s ample fortune. 

Gentle, sweet-faced Sara Behm, Emanuel’s mother, was a woman of 
character. Born a rich man’s daughter, in a frivolous age, she never- 
theless cultivated simplicity in dress and was of a serious turn of 
mind. She pleased her husband greatly by refusing to submit to the 
current fashion of wearing the elaborate fontange, or headdress, which 


* Pronounced svdden, it meant originally a tract cleared by fire, derived from 
the word svedja, to burn. 
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Swedberg publicly denounced as a foolish display of vanity. Sara was 
gracious and friendly in disposition and known for her charitable 
deeds. 

Stockholm must have left some impressions on a child who lived 
his first four years in the city. The river rushed swiftly by, bringing 
down the waters of Lake Malar to the sea, and many fishermen lined 
its banks, dipping their long poles into the rapids to bring up nets 
teeming with tiny fishes. Barges crowded with iron and lumber from 
Baltic ports and white-winged schooners came and departed for far- 
away harbors such as Liverpool and Bremen. Vehicles carrying fine 
ladies and gentlemen rolled over the cobblestones in the square. More 
important, perhaps, to children, was the steep slope behind St. Jakob’s 
Church which provided them with excellent sledding. 

In the spring of 1692 the family moved to the country, Jesper 
Swedberg having been appointed pastor to the parish of Vingaker. 
But within a year the King promoted him to the professorship of 
theology at Upsala University, and not long afterward made him rec- 
tor and dean of the Cathedral. So the family moved again, this time 
to the ancient cradle of learning on the rolling plains of Upland, some 
thirty-nine miles from Stockholm. And here a new life began for the 
child Emanuel. 

Happiness and harmony followed the Swedbergs to Upsala. The 
new rector built himself a large stone house in the central square of the 
town and provided it with a fine garden. “Not the least work was done, 
not a single stone was raised, with a troubled heart,” he says, ‘but all 
with cheer and gladness. No angry cry was heard, no harsh words, 
bickering, or oaths.” 

The Swedberg mansion, however, was soon destroyed by fire—the 
fate of so many buildings of that day. It was immediately rebuilt, 
and when the house was finished, Swedberg dedicated it by giving a 
party not for the gentlefolk of the town, but for the poor of the parish. 
His wife and children waited upon them and the feast of charity ended 
with songs of thanksgiving and mutual blessings. 

There was plenty of work to be done in this scholastic vineyard, and 
Dean Swedberg led a strenuous life. But he was a tireless worker and 
found time between his many duties to revise the Swedish Bible. How- 
ever, the jealousy of the other members of the committee, so he says, 
prevented its publication. Nothing needed alteration in the old Bible 
version but the spelling, they stubbornly insisted. 

After that Swedberg, himself a composer of many fine hymns, spent 
both time and money on improving the old hymn-book. But this 
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work, too, came to grief, largely due to the objections of some clergy- 
men who were offended at not having been consulted. They charged the 
dean with heresy and even with wanting to introduce a new religion, 
perhaps because he addressed the Savior as the Son of Man and not 
only as the Son of God. The whole edition was confiscated. 

The environment of this college town and the atmosphere of the rec- 
tor’s house, constantly visited by learned men and pompous com- 
mittees, where Sundays and holidays were entirely taken up with 
church-going and religious observances, must have deeply affected 
the growing mind of the boy. Whatever may have been the faults of 
Swedenborg’s* father (and the signs of egotism are not few in his 
_ thousand-page Autobiography) as an educator he was warm and friend- 
ly, believing that the best results are not achieved with lashes, but 
with games and contests to arouse the interest of the scholars—a 
modern approach. The students liked him. 

Of the youth of very few men do we have such intimate informa- 
tion as we have about Emanuel Swedenborg’s earliest years. From 
his own later comments and from contemporary chronicles, it would 
seem that a special pattern shaped both his physical and psychical life. 
In a letter looking back on his early youth he says: 


From my fourth to my tenth year I was constantly engaged 
in thought upon God, salvation, and the spiritual diseases of 
men; and several times I revealed things at which my father and 
mother wondered ... From my sixth to my twelfth year I used to 
delight in conversing with clergymen about faith, and that the 
life of faith is love ...¢ 


His faculty for keen observation—characteristic of the mature scholar 
—was manifested in infancy. The boy became aware of a relationship 
between his thinking and his breathing, a fact of basic importance 
for his later supersensory consciousness. He accustomed himself to hold- 
ing his breath for a long time, during morning and evening prayers. He 
found that when he tried to make the rhythm of his breathing corre- 
spond with the beating of ‘his heart, his thought-life became almost dor- 
mant. As he looked back on his early life Swedenborg regarded such 
practices as indispensable preparation for those profound abstractions of 
the mind beyond corporeal planes which later had such astonishing re- 
sults. 


* Throughout this work he will be generally referred to as Swedenborg, the 
name that became his at the time of the family’s ennoblement in 1719, although 
up to that time his name was Swedberg. See p. 58. 
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His first known handwriting occurs as an autograph on a medical 
treatise, probably given him by his uncle, Johan Moraeus, who lived 
in the rector’s home and served as tutor to the children while pursuing 
his medical studies. Probably owing to Moraeus, Swedenborg very 
early became interested in the wonders of the human body. 

These years were marked by some of the terrible crop failures that 
the people of Sweden ever so often endured, with consequent wide- 
spread famine. In April, 1692, a severe cold spell caused much damage, 
and in the autumn it rained so constantly that the harvest was spoiled. 
The next year’s crop was ruined by spring snowfall and summer drought. 
In 1694-5 an unusually bitter winter threatened the existence of the 
poor, and people filled their empty stomachs with bark, leaves, or 
roots. Wolves, driven down onto the farms by hunger, even attacked 
the peasants in their cottages.© For the victims of these calamities 
Sara Behm had a tender heart, and she generously planned a poorhouse 
to be built by her private funds. Her own family was now a large one. 
After Emanuel, six more children had been born to the Swedbergs, 
making nine in all: Albert, Anna, Emanuel, Hedwig, Daniel, Eliezer, 
Catharina, Jesper, and Margareta. 

Tragedy then fell upon the household. Sara Behm died of a fever on 
the seventeenth day of June, 1696, and ten days later Albert, a youth of 
rare endowments, succumbed to the same illness. He was buried beside 
his mother in the nave of the cathedral. A number of funeral orations 
were published and a special silver spoon was issued, bearing a skull 
and crossbones. One of these is preserved in the Northern Museum 
in Stockholm, where also hangs a portrait of Swedenborg’s mother.” 

The lad of eight years had lost both his mother and elder brother. 
Some time after the death of Sara Behm, Dean Swedberg married a 
wealthy widow of great good nature and insight. This stepmother, 
Sara Bergia, was devoted to Emanuel. 


Chapter Two 


Upsala Days 


Upsala is more than a center of learning, more than a picturesque old 
town with cobbled streets, low, broken-gabled houses and an ancient 
castle. It is more than the stately university and the venerable Gothic 
cathedral, rising from the Upland plains beside the Fyris river. One 
does not need to see the mounds of Viking chiefs or to drink of the 
mead still brewed on the site of ancient temples, to feel that here is 
the very root of Swedish culture; here the past is always present, the 
future forever linked with the past. It is in the very air of the place. 

It may be worth while to present briefly the intellectual background 
of the university where Swedenborg received his education. The new 
century opened upon an age when superstition still held the whole 
world in bondage. Any day a person might point to some old woman 
who was said to ride on a broomstick to a witches’ sabbath or cast an 
evil eye on a neighbor’s cow to sicken it. Any day a man might cross 
the street to avoid meeting another who was thought to have signed a 
pact with the devil. The Church was established as the interpreter of 
truth in the minds alike of credulous peasants and ignorant over- 
lords. The churches with their flickering candles provided the only 
refuge to which men could turn for help with their problems and as- 
surance of a better hereafter. Like a fog-horn in the gloom, the voice 
of the Church rang out to warn men of danger to their souls and to 
teach them what to believe, and many a priest waged continual war- 
fare against superstitions which threatened to drag his hearers back 
into heathendom. 

Jesper Swedberg had a strong belief in the presence of spirits, benef- 
icent and malicious, but he turned the people’s credulity to good ac- 
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count. For him the unseen world had a very real existence. Good 
spirits were in attendance and guardian angels ministered to God’s 
children. The Devil was a very real person, and could be cast out 
only by prayer. Swedberg, on various occasions, gave proof of hypnotic 
healing powers and cured hysteria and mental ailments by personal 
persuasion, and by reading Holy Writ for hours to distressed men and 
women. So we must count as another important factor in the shap- 
ing of Swedenborg’s mind his father’s early positive conviction of the 
presence of another world. 

As for the atmosphere of the university ffeil there were cross- 
currents in it. In the seventeenth century it had been a matter of 
course to refer all problems of learning and religion to the Church, 
and to decide any conflict of opinion by ecclesiastical decree. The 
teachings of Aristotle—explained and diluted by the theologians to 
fit into their system—were supposed to be the right and proper dose 
of worldly science for the training of the human mind. But then, above 
the insistent clamor of the churches there came, from a different direc- 
tion, a voice clear, high and distinct, and not in the least foggy. People 
were listening to it in France and Holland, and it soon began to be 
heard in all the countries of Europe. It was new, it was different. It 
spoke a language that appealed to the reasoning faculties. The voice 
that had startled the learned world proceeded from the philosopher 
René Descartes. 

Descartes’ studies led him in direct opposition to scholasticism—the 
idea that philosophical problems can be solved by book-learning or by 
citing authorities. The right method of attacking the unknown, he 
taught, was not to ask what Plato and Aristotle taught about it but 
to make one’s own deductions and form independent conclusions. So he 
was vitally concerned about methods of thinking. He began with 
mathematics, because that was the only subject where such independent 
conclusions were tolerated. In mathematics, he said, you start with 
simple propositions and advance to things unknown. Why not use 
the same procedure with other subjects? Why not solve unknown 
quantities in philosophy by a kind of universal mathematics, by a 
methodical science? Descartes was a Frenchman and a lover of pre- 
cision: “In our search for the direct road to truth, we should busy 
ourselves with no object about which we can not attain certitude equal 
to that of the demonstrations of arithmetic and geometry.” His rule, 
however, applied only to natural truth. He also believed in intuition. 
“First principles are given by intuition alone,” he said, defining intui- 
tion as an undoubted concept arising from the light of reason itself. 
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Such an intuition is the fact that you exist. You can doubt everything 
else but you cannot doubt that you exist. Therefore Descartes begins 
with the axiom: “TI think, therefore I am.” ® 

Word of Descartes had reached the ears of Queen Christina of 
Sweden who in 1650 enticed the profound and original thinker to 
~her own rough, boreal shores where, after a few months, the great 
scholar died of pneumonia. But Descartes’ philosophy had lit the 
torch of freedom of thought at Upsala University. A great controversy 
on freedom for philosophy broke out between the faculties of medicine 
and theology. Sometimes the Church won out and sometimes the de- 
fenders of untrammelled investigation had their day. Heretical senti- 
ments such as these were let loose upon a bewildered world of learning: 
“The things of faith are set forth by the Holy Spirit, but not matters 
of physics.” ‘‘No priest shall be granted a professorship in the faculty 
of philosophy at Upsala.” When the case was finally referred for settle- 
ment to King Charles XI, he decreed that “The doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith may not be subjected to philosophical criticism, but for the 
rest, philosophy shall be free, in practice and discussion.” The result 
was that, by the end of the seventeenth century, a measure of free- 
dom of thought had been established in Sweden’s chief seat of learning, 
giving a stimulus to unfettered scientific research.? 

Such was the background of Upsala University when Emanuel’s 
name, on the fifteenth day of June, 1699, was inscribed in its big 
matriculation journal. After his name, is written: “Son of the Primary 
Pastor and Professor, a youth of the best talent.” * On the same day 
Emanuel became a member of the Westmanland-Dalecarlian fraternity 
or “Nation.” 1° Every student belonged to one of these clubs, which 
in a truly democratic manner represented the several provinces of the 
country. That these so-called “university students,” some as young as 
eleven years, were much like children of the same age today is evident 
from a notice posted by the rector and school board warning them not 
to cause any damage to the new castle gardens, and forbidding them 
to climb the walls on pain of punishment. 

There were four faculties: theology, law, medicine and philosophy, 
the latter embracing science and mathematics. Swedenborg studied 
in the faculty of philosophy. He may also have taken courses in law, 
since he took part in debates on that subject. His first task, of course, 
was to perfect his knowledge of the Latin language, the rudiments of 
which he had already learned from his tutor, since all instruction was 


* Primarii Pastoris et Professoris filius optimae indolis. 
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then imparted in the ancient tongue. Greek appears to have been 
added after the first year and Hebrew somewhat later. An elaborate 
catalogue of studies gives us precise information as to the lectures 
offered each year. Not only the names but also the portraits of the 
illustrious professors in their stately robes of office have come down to 
our day. We see Pehr Elfvius, professor of astronomy, holding a sex- 
tant, Lars Roberg, professor of anatomy, with a skull in his hand, 
and Harald Wallerius, professor of mathematics, with his hand resting 
on a volume of Descartes. While concentrating upon a mastery of the 
classics, Swedenborg’s studies included also branches of natural science 
and mathematics.*4 

His interest in poetry began at this time, the first known product 
of his pen being a Swedish poem of twelve verses commemorating the 
matriage of “the reverend and most learned gentleman, Mr. Johannes 
Kolmodin, to the virtuous maiden, Mistress Beata Hesselia.” It is 
creditable verse-making for a lad of twelve. The last stanza, rendered 
freely into English, reads: 


Grant that these twain may, in a happy life, 

Angelically live as man and wife. 

As they arrayed for bridal stand today, 

Let them before Thy Throne be Thy Bride alway.™ 


As much as ecclesiasticism would permit, the atmosphere of Upsala 
was liberal, romantic, and humanitarian, dominated by the majestic 
figure of Professor Olof Rudbeck. This venerable literatus was known 
far and wide for his remarkable book, The Atlantica, in which he put 
forth the novel claim that Plato, in describing his ideal Atlantis— 
birthplace of gods and heroes of antiquity—meant none other than 
Rudbeck’s own native land of Sweden. He substantiated his claim 
at great length, with thorough philological derivations, fantastic to us 
but swallowed whole by the credulous public of his day. Here, in 
Sweden, had grown the apples of the Hesperides and, though Rudbeck 
could find no grapes in so cold a climate, he found a reasonable fac- 
simile in the currants (called in Swedish vin-bdr) which produce a fairly 
good vintage. 

During the night of May 17, 1702, a fire broke out in Upsala 
which laid three-fourths of the town in ashes within fourteen hours, 
because of a raging wind. The treasures of the Library were saved 
in part by the presence of old Dean Rudbeck on its shingle roof, direct- 
ing the movement of pumps and hoses. The students worked diligently 
on the burning house of Dean Swedberg. Roof, windows and doors 
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were consumed but a Biblical motto in gold lettering escaped un- 
damaged in the large living room. “Fear God and Keep His Com- 
mandments,” it said, a proof to Jesper that God’s word shall not pass 
away. Plans were speedily undertaken for rebuilding the town and the 
remaining years of Emanuel’s residence at Upsala were years of con- 
struction, material as well as mental.15 

The following spring Jesper Swedberg was appointed Bishop of 
Skara, in central Sweden. He took leave of Upsala and the students, to 
reside in the episcopal mansion at Brunsbo in Westrogothia. Swed- 
berg, like his sons a member of the Westmanland-Dalecarlian fraternity, 
was at that time its curator. The students presented to him, as a 
farewell gift, two heavy silver candlesticks, costing the considerable 
sum of 327 dalers in copper coin, ‘“‘which His Reverence accepted with 
marked favor.” He invited them to his home and gave them much 
good advice: 

“T beg you most earnestly that you fear and love God above all 
else, for without this fear of God all other training, all study, all 
learning is of no account, indeed quite harmful.” Three things, in par- 
ticular, he told them, they ought to observe for their continued hap- 
piness: piety, which ought to increase among them by the daily reading 
of Holy Scripture; selection of some special kind of calling; and a 
striving for unity. (It is interesting to compare these with the so- 
called “Rules of Life” reportedly found among Swedenborg’s manu- 
scripts. ) 14 ! 

The Bishop and his wife took the two youngest girls with them to 
Brunsbo, leaving fifteen-year-old Emanuel, his sister Hedwig and two 
brothers in the care of their seventeen-year-old sister Anna, who that 
spring had been married to the university librarian, Erik Benzelius, the 
younger. For the remainder of his student years Emanuel lived in his 
sister’s home and looked upon Benzelius as a second father. Eliezer 
and Jesper (Daniel died as an infant) were placed under the tutelage 
of Andreas Hesselius, a brother of the “virtuous Beata” whose nuptials 
Swedenborg had celebrated in his Marriage Ode. Annotations in the 
fraternity account books record regularly the receipt of Emanuel’s “30 
Ore” in dues, and at the same time “1 crown 28 ore” for “Andreas 
Hesselius and his Swedbergs.” It must have been a lively household, 
especially as the young wife was raising her own family in addition to 
her four brothers and a sister. 

Erik Benzelius, whose home Swedenborg shared for the next six 
years, deeply affected the course of his life. An ardent Cartesian, 
convinced that the future of learning lay in the realm of the sciences, 
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Benzelius carried on a lengthy correspondence with the most prominent 
men of his day and was constantly in touch with the newest trends of 
thought. Before Emanuel left Upsala a love for learning had been 
poweriully aroused in him and, as he explicitly states, he was advised 
by his brother-in-law to apply himself to mathests, as the study of the 
exact sciences then was called.*® 

The little that is known of Emanuel’s advance through adolescence 
to early manhood is gleaned from the fraternity records. In the fall of 
1704, he was selected by his fellow students to participate as one of 
three in a debate on “God’s Providence,” which took place in March. 
The following term he took part in debates on “Marriage” and “The 
Duties of Parents and Children.”’ Later, at a debate on “Natural Law,” 
he offered to preside, but the offer was declined since he was still a 
junior, and it might set a bad example to let a junior member “en- 
croach too closely on the privileges of the gentlemen seniors.” The 
episode is evidence of considerable initiative on the part of young 
Emanuel, and also as showing his interest in law, which was to become 
so important in his professional career.® 

History records that in 1706, sister Hedwig made a biretta out of 
gold-moire for the graduation of one Magister Andreas Rhyzelius who 
was given a master’s degree. The document describes the beautiful 
clothes that were purchased for him, and mentions a long-haired 
peruke brought from Stockholm by Benzelius which, however, the candi- 
date did not accept, since his own hair, after being suitably dressed, 
was found more becoming. The wig was later worn by Erik’s brother, 
Lars Benzelstjerna, who afterward married Hedwig and so became 
Emanuel’s brother-in-law and for many years his close companion.}? 

The first of June, 1709, was the long-awaited day of Emanuel’s 
“sraduation” which, however, involved no granting of a degree in any 
modern sense. In the dignified attire of a candidate, he mounted the 
platform to read his thesis in the presence of his father who, appointed 
to be one of the judges for the event, had made the long journey from 
Skara to attend it. Emanuel was of medium height and resembled his 
mother in features, although he had his father’s slightly protruding 
lower jaw. Instead of Jesper’s full, sensuous lips, however, his mouth 
had Sara Behm’s calm, cheerful expression, and he also had her rather 
high, vaulted forehead. Smiling blue-gray eyes, however, were Emanuel’s 
most striking feature. As he began to read, his words were impeded 
by a noticeable stutter.18 

The essay was a commentary on Latin writers entitled: Select Sen- 
tences from Publius Syrus Mimus and L. Annaeus Seneca? About 
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two thirds of the printed work consists of quotations; the remain- 
ing third is supposedly Swedenborg’s, although this is a matter of 
debate, since the “disputation” was written to defend the teachings 
of his instructor, in this case Magister Fabian Turner. 

Here are a few of the maxims discussed: 


“He who fights with a drunken man hurts one who is absent.” 

“I will show thee what is lacking to those who possess all things— 
a man who speaks the truth.” 

“To thee shall be imputed the sin thy friend committed, when thou 
dost not admonish him.” 

“That is not art which reaches its effect by chance.” 

“Except the mind, there is nothing in thee that is marvellous, noth- 
ing great in him who is great.” 

‘Stretching breaks the bow; the lack of it breaks the mind.” 


‘The contrast is very fine,” Swedenborg here observes. ‘‘As_ the 
bow is broken when stretched, so is the mind when loosed. Exercise 
and meditation, therefore, is like food to the mind, and unless it is 
continually nourished and sustained, it will deteriorate.” 

This thesis has been noted as an indication of the far from super- 
ficial nature of Swedenborg’s mind. It shows a command of Latin 
and a wide acquaintance with the classical authors but more than 
this, it gives a definite indication of his bent and foreshadows his 
future work. For when one considers that he devoted the last thirty 
years of his life to explaining the meaning of the Scriptures, it is 
certainly interesting to see him, so early as this, choosing as the theme 
for his thesis, a commentary on a classical text. 

Select Sentences was dedicated to Emanuel’s father with the words: 
‘‘May I grow, with increasing years, in the imitation of those deeds 
which have covered the name of my parent with honor and fame! 
May I resemble him in his writings as well as in mind and character!” 

The customary verses in honor of the occasion which serve as intro- 
duction to the printed pamphlet, were written by Rhyzelius—the same 
young man of the flowing locks who three years before had graduated 
in sister Hedwig’s biretta. They end with the prophetic lines: 


Thou, I am certain, wilt become a useful man 
To thy native land, and an ornament to Christianity, 
The eternal muses cherish golden hopes of thee.?° 
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Chapter Three 


Brunsbo Interlude 


Bishop Swedberg wished his son to have the advantage of foreign 
travel and study, to finish his education. So while he was in Stock- 
holm, in May, 1709, he applied to the king’s secretary for a traveler’s 
pass for Emanuel. The graduation over, the bishop, accompanied by 
his son and four-year-old grandson, Eric Benzelius, proceeded to 
Brunsbo, whence Emanuel intended to leave for England about the 
first of August. Writing to his brother-in-law, he asks for letters of intro- 
duction to some of the members of the Royal Society in London, so that 
he might profit by their work in physics and the natural sciences. 
(Brunsbo, July 13, 1709.)?4 

In preparation for his departure, Emanuel states that in order to 
increase and perfect his knowledge of science, he has undertaken to col- 
lect all that he can find on the subject, and is most anxious to get hold 
of the work of the great Swedish inventor and mechanical genius, 
Christopher Polhem who, he says, ought to be urged to publish an 
account of his inventions “before anything mortal overtakes him.” 
Polhem’s material, Emanuel thinks, would be a great ornament to his 
own prospective work on “mathematics.” 

Some years were to pass, however, before his purpose could be 
accomplished. The journey to England had to be postponed. Instead 
of the expected fourteen days, Emanuel was delayed in Skara a whole 
year, since Sweden was at war and Denmark, one of her enemies, com- 
manded the seas, making a journey to England then almost impossible. 
Another reason was the condition of the homeland. Not only was 
Sweden straining every nerve to supply her armies in foreign fields, but 
pestilence had broken out. Continual reverses and crop failures had 
worn out the people and when the bubonic plague, advancing from the 
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southeast through northern Europe, approached Sweden, the soil that 
had borne so meagre a crop of food was well prepared for a rich harvest 
of death. In 1710 the Swedish government issued an order that ships 
coming from infected ports should be held in quarantine for forty days. 
In spite of all precautions, however, the deadly boils appeared and the 
epidemic spread to various parts of the land. In Stockholm alone it 
took its toll of 20,000 people, one third of the city’s population. ‘On 
the thirteenth of January, 1711, I ventured down into the city,” wrote 
Dr. Rhyzelius who then lived in the southern quarter. “Wherever I 
went it was empty and void. My acquaintances were either dead or 
had moved away. Houses and workshops were deserted.” 22 

To make the calamity complete, news arrived that the king had been 
defeated in a decisive battle at Pultava, in Russia. As Swedenborg’s 
early life was intimately bound up with the fortunes of his native land, 
it seems desirable to present briefly the events that led up to the dis- 
aster, for it is part of the background out of which Swedenborg’s 
figure emerges. 

After the death of King Charles XI in 1697, the nobles had voted to 
recognize his son Charles, a fifteen-year-old boy, as successor to the 
throne. They hoped to find so young a lad easy to manage and thus 
be able to regain their tax-free estates which they had lost under 
his father. But instead of reaping the rewards of their loyal devotion, 
they found themselves involved in war. For Sweden’s enemies, seeing a 
country weakened by years of famine and ruled by an inexperienced 
boy, thought this the opportune moment to attack her and take the 
Baltic provinces which they claimed as rightfully theirs. Peter the 
Great of Russia, plotting with the king of Poland, formed an alliance 
against Sweden, later joined by Frederick II of Denmark. These 
three nations together were ten times as powerful in men and re- 
sources as Sweden. 

But the young king’s energy and ability soon turned the tide of 
events. In a swift campaign against Denmark, Charles XII was vic- 
torious and compelled her to make a favorable peace. He then proceeded 
against the forces threatening his Baltic possessions. A strong Russian 
army laid siege to Narva in Estonia. It was bravely defended by a 
small Swedish garrison. Charles marched to the relief of the besieged 
city and on November 20, 1700, won a brilliant victory over vastly 
superior forces. Tales of the young king’s prowess and military skill 
flew over the world like lightning and “The Lion of the North” re- 
ceived congratulations from all parts of Europe. Had he stopped then 
and made peace with Russia on such terms as he could get, all might 
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have been well. Instead he made the fatal mistake of invading the 
Ukraine. Up to this time Charles had known only triumph, but, 
little by little he led his forces on to the fateful plains of Pultava where 
he was defeated and forced to retreat over the Bessarabian steppes to 
Turkish possessions on the Black Sea. The Turks interned him as a 
kind of honorary prisoner. 

Sweden, now deprived of her king, was again attacked by the Danes 
who hoped to recover the southernmost province, Scania, once the pos- 
session of Denmark. When the Danish king made a sudden descent on 
the town of Helsingborg and took it, the Swedes were thoroughly 
aroused. The poverty of the country was great and the burdens of war 
were fearfully hard, but the people, brave and patient, were willing 
to sacrifice everything for their homes and the young hero-king who 
had taken their hearts by storm. An army of peasants, inflamed with 
patriotic zeal and armed largely with scythes and pitchforks, under 
Magnus Stenbock, defeated the Danes and drove them out of the 
country. 

Young Swedenborg did not take part in this exploit, but the victory 
inspired him to compose his Triumphal Ode to Stenbock.?3 During his 
year of waiting in Brunsbo, he wrote and published several other 
poems, learned the art of binding books, and practiced his music so 
that he was able to take the organist’s place in church. He renewed his 
acquaintance with his former teacher, Johan Moreaus, now back from 
France with a medical degree and once more a resident in Bishop 
Swedberg’s home. He examined a huge skeleton that Moreaus un- 
earthed in the neighborhood, and arranged for these “bones of a 
medieval giant” to be transferred to the Upsala museum. The fact 
that the authorities there pronounced them to be the remains of a fossil 
whale only deepened the mystery, inasmuch as the skeleton had been 
found 124 miles inland.?4 

The enforced leisure was not to Emanuel’s liking. Brunsbo offered 
little incentive to scientific pursuits. “I have very little desire to re- 
main in this place any longer,’ he complains, “since I am spending 
my time almost in vain.” 

It is to his friend Benzelius he looks for escape. Benzelius, a leader 
in the movement for freer methods of research, was fast becoming one of 
the foremost scholars of his day. Emanuel’s affection for him is strik- 
ingly expressed in one of the many letters that passed between them: 
“T not only love you more than my own brothers, but I even love and 
revere you as my father.” His brother-in-law reciprocated this affec- 
tion and held Emanuel in high esteem, for among the eighteen volumes 
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of his correspondence with learned Europeans Benzelius preserved no 
less than fifty of the letters he received from Swedenborg, which con- 
stitute the most valuable biographical material that has come down 
to us from that period. 

“My chief desire now is to get a little information about the plan 
here under discussion of my staying with Polhem,” Emanuel wrote in 
March, 1710. “If my foreign journey must be postponed until next 
spring—then I am quite content to be with him for some time, seeing 
that I can probably reap more benefit there in summer than in winter, 
and everything will be so much more lively and pleasant there, and 
my mind in a better condition.” 25 

Christopher Polhem?® was destined to play a leading role in Sweden- 
borg’s early career. Deprived of his parents at an early age, Polhem, 
after many trying childhood experiences, finally showed such aptitude 
for repairing machines that he had become famous for his ingenuity. 
He was constantly confronted with problems that could be solved only 
by mathematics, but all the text-books on this subject were written 
in Latin, a language he did not know. Past school age and without 
means, Polhem nevertheless determined to learn the classic tongue. 
The turning point of his life came one day when the chaplain on the 
estate where he was employed asked him to make a clock. The young 
man promised him a clock that would strike the hours, the half hours 
and the quarters and tell the day and date besides, if the chaplain 
would teach him Latin. He later completed his studies at Upsala. 

Polhem applied his remarkable gifts to mining, an industry of the 
greatest importance to Sweden then as now. He invented a machine 
for raising ore, carrying it to the smelting house, emptying the bar- 
rels and returning them to the shaft, all in one operation worked by 
water power. He constructed new machines of all kinds without pre- 
liminary drawings. In time, Germany sent her mining experts to Pol- 
hem for instruction, and offered him great inducements, as did also 
England, if he would settle there. But Polhem preferred his native 
land with all her poverty and inability to requite him properly. He 
helped Charles XIJ’s army very greatly by designing useful field 
equipment, such as hand-mills for grinding grain. 

Polhem was in the habit of boarding a few students to give them 
instruction, in some cases receiving a considerable fee in return. At 
Emanuel’s request, Benzelius wrote to a friend of his, the Rev. Jacob 
Troilius, asking him to speak to Polhem about taking young Sweden- 
borg as a pupil. Polhem replied that he and his wife had resolutely 
made up their minds not to take any more strangers into their home. 
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Nevertheless he might be induced to take Herr Swedberg as a very 
great favor. The first one to approach Polhem on the subject of 
Emanuel’s visit, however, seems to have been Bishop Swedberg him- 
self who, although not an enthusiast for science, was too broadminded 
to oppose his son’s natural inclination. He says that he never inter- 
fered with his children’s choice of a profession, and this is borne out by 
a letter written by Polhem, who seems not to have relished having so 
much pressure brought to bear on him, first from the bishop, then from 
Benzelius in combination with his local pastor. Nevertheless he looked 
forward to Emanuel’s visit. A clever and intelligent pupil would be 
able to help him with experiments.?? 

Swedenborg’s visit to Polhem did not take place, however, at this 
time. Hearing of a captain who was planning a voyage to England in 
spite of the risk of capture by the Danes, then at war with Sweden, 
and in spite of possible molestation by the French, at war with England, 
young Emanuel engaged passage on the boat and late in April or early 
in May, 1710, embarked for England. Swedenborg’s introduction to 
science was not to be made through the medium of mechanics. His 
practical work on docks and canals was reserved for a later date after 
he had made the acquaintance of some of the greatest scientists and 
thinkers of his day. 
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Chapter Four 


To England and the Continent 


The young man who now made his first voyage westward was full 
of energy and bristling with ambition. Our knowledge of Swedenborg’s 
visit to England and the continent is drawn from his letters and a short 
passage in one of his journals. 

“On the way to London I was four times in danger of my life,” he 
says. The ship ran into a sandbank and later was boarded by French 
privateers searching for contraband. The following afternoon, at twi- 
light, an English patrol boat mistook the Swedish vessel for a privateer, 
and fired a broadside into it, fortunately without doing much damage. 

A more serious danger for Emanuel came when they arrived in the 
port of London. The news having reached England that plague had 
broken out in Sweden, the Gothenburg boat with all on board was 
ordered to remain in quarantine for six weeks. Some Swedes, however, 
approached in a yacht and persuaded our young traveler to go with 
them to the city. A search was made for the quarantine breaker, and 
Emanuel was apprehended. “I was saved from the rope,” he wrote, 
“but with the reservation that no other person would thereafter escape 
it who ventured to do the like.” 28 

It was a dangerous predicament and this youthful disregard of con- 
sequences might have ended in disaster. The escape may have been 
facilitated by prominent persons in England to whom Swedenborg 
had letters of introduction. Among them was the Swedish ambas- 
sador, Count Carl Gyllenborg, to whom Bishop Swedberg had sent a 
letter. There was also an intimate friend, Bishop James Robinson, a 
former resident of Stockholm, whom Emanuel visited at his London 
residence, Somerset House. Then, too, Swedenborg’s father had jurisdic- 
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tion over the Swedish congregation in London as he had over the 
Swedish settlements in the American colonies. 

At that time visitors to London often took lodgings with trades- 
people. Swedenborg boarded first with a watchmaker, then with a 
cabinet maker and later with a maker of brass instruments. “I steal 
their arts, which some day will be of use to me,” he says. He waited 
until he had acquired some proficiency in the English language before 
looking up the men-of learning to whom he had introductions. In 
the meantime he bought a small collection of books and began an 
intensive study of the works of Newton and other English scientists. 

Emanuel at times was homesick for his native land. 


Were you to ask me about myself, dear brother, I should say I 
know that I am alive, but not happy, for I miss you and my home. 
Should I be so fortunate as to get a letter from you, you would 
almost carry me back to my country... 

I send you a few verses addressed to Sophia Brenner, the 
Sappho of our age. You may polish and improve them, if you 
find they require correction, and thus corrected, you may com- 
municate them to her. (London, October, 1710.) 


(Sophia Brenner was greatly admired in those days for her long- 
winded poems, but had a present-day eulogist written a tribute in her 
honor, he might have mentioned as her greatest accomplishment the 
mothering of seventeen children, all but two of them her own!) 

In December, Emanuel’s loneliness was broken by the arrival from 
Sweden of his cousins Andreas and Gustaf Hesselius, who were pass- 
ing through London on their way to the Pennsylvania settlements. 
Bishop Swedberg had appointed Andreas pastor to the Swedish con- 
gregations on the Delaware. His brother Gustaf was to win fame in the 
New World as the first American artist of note. From a fragment 
of the diary of Andreas Hesselius it may be gathered that the three 
young men went sight-seeing together in the fascinating metropolis: 


There is no necessity for me here to note down my remarks 
about this renowned city, the largest and the most populous in 
the whole Christian world, since it is too extensive a subject to 
describe, inasmuch as it cannot be adequately described either by 
books or by travelers. Let it only be stated that he who has 
a desire to see the whole world’s races, riches, glory and grandeur 
in miniature may see it in London, on the Royal Exchange and the 
Custom House, not to mention innumerable other places... . 29 


Swedenborg, too, commented on the many strange things he ob- 
served, as for instance, at Charing Cross ‘‘monstrous animals and 
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apes from Africa and America . . . Whatever is worthy of being seen 
in the town, I have already examined. The magnificent St. Paul’s 
cathedral was finished a few days ago in all its parts’ (London, 
October 13, 1710). 

The London of Swedenborg’s first visit was a new city, just risen 
from the ashes of the great fire, in the full glory of Christopher Wren’s 
beautiful buildings. Not all, however, was happy and sweet. The air 
was rent with the shrill voices of street criers; from gutters and 
drains arose offensive smells; footpads and pickpockets made the badly 
lighted streets dangerous to walk in, especially after dark. Samuel 
Johnson mentions the mountains of filth that obstructed traffic. Fine 
people were carried about in litters, while poor barefooted, mis- 
shapen specimens of humanity crept humbly along the obscure lanes. 

The Swedish visitors were greatly impressed by the freedom of writing 
and speaking that everyone enjoyed, a feature noticeably absent in 
their own country, and indeed in all other parts of the world. There 
were other compensations. January in London was like May in Sweden, 
with lilies and other flowers blooming in the garden of Dr. Edzardus, 
pastor of the Swedish church, whose home lay five miles out of town 
and was often visited by Emanuel and his friends. Hesselius describes 
a day he spent with Count Gyllenborg, securing his pass for the 
journey to America. He saw Governor William Penn, who gave him 
a letter to the resident Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Emanuel purchased instruments such as telescope tubes, quadrants, 
prisms, and so forth, and hoped that, after settling his accounts, he 
would have sufficient money left to buy an air-pump. 

‘You encourage me to go on with my studies in science,” he wrote 
to Benzelius somewhat later, “but it is something that I ought rather to 
be discouraged in, as I have an immoderate desire for them, especially 
for astronomy and mechanics” (London, April, 1711). 

He visited daily the best mathematicians in the city. One in par- 
ticular, with whom he spent the greater part of his time during the 
first year, was the celebrated royal astronomer of England, the Rev. 
John Flamsteed, director of the observatory in Greenwich, some nine 
miles out of London town. This mature and experienced astronomer 
seems to have enjoyed his association with the twenty-two-year-old 
Swedish student, for they had long talks together about Flamsteed’s 
observations and calculations. What thrills the young scientist must 
have felt as, for the first time, he watched the starry heavens unfold- 
ing under the newly perfected telescopes that revealed depth on depth 
of undreamed-of spaces! 
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Attention at that time was centered on the problem of determining 
longitude at sea, a matter of vital importance to England, whose com- 
merce was expanding to all parts of the globe, demanding a constantly 
growing fleet. The government had offered a large reward for the best 
solution for finding the longitude at sea, and scientists everywhere were 
competing for it. Young Swedenborg, not abashed by his own inex- 
perience, threw himself into an intensive study of the problem. In 
August, 1711, he wrote to Benzelius: 


With regard to astronomy I have made good progress, and 
discovered much which I think will be useful in this subject. 
Although in the beginning it greatly puzzled my brain, yet now 
lengthly speculations no longer seem hard to me. I have closely 
examined all the propositions for determining the terrestrial 
longitude, but found they would not serve. I have therefore 
thought up a method by means of the moon which is infallible, 
and I am sure that it is the best that can be given. In a short 
time I will inform the Royal Society that I have a proposition 
to submit on this subject, giving such and such points. If I 
find the gentlemen favorable I will publish it here; if not, 
in France. I have also discovered many new methods for observ- 
ing the planets, the moon and the stars . . . I am now busy work- 
ing my way through algebra and higher geometry, and I intend to 
make such progress in these subjects as to be able, in time, to con- 
tinue Polhem’s inventions.3° 


Emanuel’s admiration for Polhem persisted. He had not renounced, 
but only postponed, the idea of a visit to him. 

A letter from Benzelius brought the welcome news that in Upsala 
the plague was receding and that there had been no deaths among the 
teachers. Since the University lectures necessarily had to be suspended 
during the plague, some of the professors, at Benzelius’ invitation, had 
taken advantage of the enforced leisure to meet in the library and form 
a society whose aim was the investigation of nature and the publica- 
tion of their results. To further their object he requested Emanuel to 
purchase for them various books and apparatus including a microscope 
and a twenty-four-foot telescope. Emanuel gladly complied, assembling 
besides a large number of books on scientific subjects at his own 
expense. 

In Upsala, they were interested in hearing what the learned English 
mathematicians thought of Newton’s newly published theory of gravita- 
tion. That one planetary body could be attracted to another by gravity 
seemed to these Cartesians unsubstantiated speculation. Swedenborg 
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replied that no one ought to ask an Englishman’s opinion on that 
question, because they are blind where their own countrymen are 
concerned. 

“I do not expect to come home before 1715,” he declared. He longed 
very much to see the Bodleian Library at Oxford, but his funds were 
running low. “Here I remain, still in want of money. I wonder that 
my father does not take better care of me than to let me live now 
for almost sixteen months upon 200 riksdalers when he knows that, 
in a letter, I promised not to embarrass him by drawing a bank draft. 
The iron [shipment] does not arrive here before three or four months’ 
time. It is hard to live like the wench of Skane, without food or 
drink.” (The reference was to a girl who allegedly lived for twenty 
years without eating, and whose case the Bishop himself had examined.) 
(London, August, 1711) 

The sixteenth of January, 1712, was a day of thanksgiving in Eng- 
land. Peace had been concluded with France. “On the morning of the 
same day, Mr. Emanuel Swedberg left us to travel to Oxford,” writes 
Hesselius. Evidently the long-awaited funds had arrived! In Oxford 
Emanuel continued his work in mathematics. He had conferences 
with the astronomer Edmund Halley, famous for his charts showing 
the latitude and longitude of the English colonies in America. By 
August Swedenborg had returned to London, tired out from his intense 
studies and rather discouraged. ‘‘As regards my discovery for find- 
ing the terrestrial longitude by means of the moon, I am convinced that 
it is the only one that can be given, that it is also the easiest, and in 
fact the right method. The only objection that can be raised against 
it is that the orbit of the moon is not yet thoroughly reduced to lunar 
tables; but Flamsteed promises me these, and he has shown me very 
good ones that he has made. They will absolutely and without error 
serve to show the moon’s motion. If this be true I have won the whole 
game and I make bold to say—after well considering the matter— 
that none of the others who have attempted to find the longitude by 
means of the moon have won it. Presuming only that the motions of 
the moon be rectified, no other method, of those that have been pro- 
posed by others, can be used except this one, and least of all Dr. 
Halley’s—as he admitted to me, orally. But I have not met with much 
encouragement here in England, among this civil and proud people, so 
I have laid this aside for some other land. When I tell them I have 
a project regarding the longitude, they treat it as a thing absolutely 
impossible, so I do not wish to discuss it here.” 
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He was quite willing to postpone further work in mathematics. His 
ambition sought a new channel; he turned to poetry. 


As my speculations have made me for a time less sociable than 
is serviceable and useful for me, and as my spirits are somewhat 
exhausted, I have taken refuge for a short time in the study of 
poetry, that I might be refreshed by it. I intend to gain a little 
reputation in this study during the year . . . but time will per- 
haps be the judge of that. After a while, however, I intend to 
take up scientific studies again . . . If I am encouraged I intend 
to make more discoveries in that subject than anyone else in the 
present age, but without encouragement this would be merely self- 
torment—like ploughing with stubborn steers’ (London, August, 
Lyre yt 


Whether Emanuel met the literary lights of the day in Oxford we do 
not know, but we know that he found “the eminent English poets, 
Dryden, Spenser, Waller, Milton, Cowley, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and so forth, well worth reading for the 
sake of their imagination alone.” ‘These undoubtedly served as 
models for the Latin verses which now came from Swedenborg’s pen. 
His “Delia in Nige Ambulans” is a Latinization of an English poem 
Chlois Walking in the Snow.” 3? The following “Lines to a Poetess— 
Why her Songs give Pleasure” and its sequel, even though we may miss 
the full flavor of them in translation, nevertheless suggest the style of 
the English poetry of that time: 


To a Poetess—Why her Songs give Pleasure 


Tell me wherefore the string which is touched by a beautiful 
maiden 

Gives a sound so much fuller in meaning and thrills of delight? 

Why she instills in her verses a certain Nymphean nectar? 

Why does the voice sound sweeter that comes from a beautiful 
mouth? 


True, all that she loves to say comes through the mouth of her 
saying it; 

Each little word she utters is touched by her beautiful lips: 

But love is the partner in singing, for not alone words nor the lips, 

But the voice of her singing sweetly is what one loves so to hear. 


To the Same that She may Answer Me 


No! ’tis not the fingers, the tongue, nor the lips of the eloquent 
player, 
Fain as I gladly on these would my kisses bestow, 
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But on whatever thou movest when thou dost utter thy songs, 
For ’tis thy whole moving body, as moved by thee, that I love. 
Happy indeed, should our love by chance be the cause of producing 
A new little muse, or at least bring me forth a short letter.3% 


Swedenborg’s poems were well regarded by his contemporaries. 
“In his youth he was a great poet,” says one. “I have in my possession 
some remnants of his Latin poetry which Ovid would not have been 
ashamed to own.” ** This may have been too high praise. No English 
translations have been made that would give an adequate basis for 
judgment. Emanuel turned to poetry in his hours of discouragement 
or when exhausted with studies. He did this in Brunsbo, in Oxford, and 
later in Greifswalde. That these exercises helped to develop his clear, 
expressive Latin style there can be no doubt. 

The whole stay in England had a broadening effect on Swedenborg’s 
mind. Besides giving him a wider perspective than his native land 
could possibly have afforded, it acquainted him with many of the 
world’s great thinkers. The English visit showed him how useful, to 
the life of man’s spirit, is the freedom of speech and of the press to 
which he often later alluded. This period Swedenborg recognized as 
the beginning of his preparation for his life’s work. “TI was first intro- 
duced by the Lord into the natural sciences and thus prepared; and this 
from the year 1710 to 1744.” 35 

The beginning of the year 1713 found Swedenborg in Holland, 
the English sojourn having lasted about two and a half years. In 
Utrecht a conference was in progress to draft a treaty for settling 
inter-European affairs. Swedenborg met ambassadors assembled from 
all parts, among them Bishop Robinson, who was Britain’s representa- 
tive to the conference. The young man was drawn into lively discussion 
on the issues of the day, a good preparation for the time when he was 
to take his place as a member of the Swedish parliament. He saw much 
of the Swedish representative, Baron Johan Palmqvist, a great alge- 
braist, and they had long talks on mathematics in his home, nearly 
_every day. The statesman found Emanuel’s company so enjoyable 
that he was loath to see him depart. 

In Leyden, Swedenborg was impressed by the splendid observatory. 
If only he could have used it for the lunar observations necessary to 
complete his work on longitude! There is no indication that this 
desire was attained, but in that famous glass-making center Emanuel 
added to his other accomplishments the art of lens-grinding and pur- 
chased all the necessary instruments and equipment for this purpose. 
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Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he was taken ill and had to re- 
frain from his studies and other occupations for some six weeks. 
He says nothing about the nature of this indisposition, the only one of 
which there is any explicit record. Swedenborg was remarkably free 
from sickness all through his life. 

Upon recovery, he looked up the men of learning in Paris as he had 
done in London. The Abbé Bignon, one of the most cultured men of 
his age and a great patron of the sciences, received Emanuel cordially 
and seemed impressed with his work. The Abbé gave him a letter of 
introduction to the celebrated mathematician, Professor Paul Varignon, 
who, in turn, sent him to the astronomer, De La Hire. But it seems 
that in Paris, too, the young enthusiast was thwarted in his endeavor 
to convince scientists of the efficacy of his lunar method, and not until 
many years later did he present it to the British Royal Society. 

He labored incessantly and avoided the company of fellow Swedes 
and all who could distract him from his studies. Even letter writing 
suffered. ‘““You may rest assured that I feel greater love and venera- 
tion for you, than for anyone else in the world,” he writes Benzelius, 
“so do not take amiss my silence and tardiness in writing. It is 
occasioned by my studies, on which I am so intent as to neglect what 
is more necessary. Hail and farewell! Even unto death, your most 
faithful Emanuel Swedberg” (Paris, 1713) .3¢ 

Before the close of his stay in Paris, however, the young student 
allowed himself a general sight-seeing tour of the city in the com- 
pany of some friends. 

Toward the end of August, 1714, homeward bound, Emanuel sent 
another letter to his brother-in-law from the quiet little Hanseatic 
port of Rostock: “TI am right glad to have come to a place where I have 
peace and time to gather together all my works and ideas which up to 
now have been without order, scattered here and there on slips of 
paper. Hitherto all I have lacked was a place and the time to arrange 
them. This I now have begun to do and will soon have it completed.” 

An amazing list of fourteen mechanical inventions follows which 
the young man says he has developed and is illustrating by drawings 
and descriptions. He hoped to print them on his return to Sweden. 
Unfortunately his father mislaid the drawings and they were lost. A 
few items on the list are: 

“The plan of a certain ship which, with its men, can go under the 
surface of the sea, wherever it chooses, and do great damage to the fleet 
of the enemy.” 
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“A universal musical instrument, by means of which one who is 
quite unacquainted with music may execute all kinds of airs, that are 
marked on paper by notes.” 

“A flying carriage, or the possibility of remaining suspended in the 
air, and of being conveyed through it.” 

“A method of ascertaining the desires and affections of the mind 
by analysis.” 

“I am affected with a certain sense of shame,” he says, “when I re- 
flect that I have said so much about my plans and ideas, and as yet 
have exhibited nothing.” 37 

These inventions, with their striking likeness to the submarine, the 
airplane, and others—including even a method of psychoanalysis— 
probably resembled the modern achievements in these lines mainly in 
being directed at the same objectives. They are, however, witnesses to 
Emanuel’s brilliant mind and ambitious inventiveness. 

The stay in Rostock gave him an opportunity also to bring his latest 
poetical productions into order. He wrote a number of allegorical 
“fables like those of Ovid, under cover of which are concealed all 
that has been going on in Europe during the past fourteen or fifteen 
years.” The scene is laid in Versailles, and the theme is wholly con- 
sistent with rococo times. This poem, entitled Te Northern Muse,38 
gives an account of the Swedish race and a forecast of its future under 
the leadership of the great Charles XII, “Phoenix of the ancient Gothic 
nation and Monarch of the North.” 

To print this and another collection of poems called Heliconian 
Sports’? Swedenborg travelled to Greifswalde. Political events, how- 
ever, were not keeping up with the young man’s exuberance. The 
Russians had carried a campaign of terror into Swedish Finland, and 
it was expected that at any time a Russian fleet might attack the 
Swedish coast to burn and destroy. King Charles, disappointed in not 
having been able to get the Turks involved in a war with Russia, 
was on his way home through Europe. 

This and more Emanuel learned from Bernard Cederholm and other 
fellow countrymen whom he met at Greifswalde and who were return- 
ing home from Turkey. As a matter of fact, the “Monarch of the 
North,” attended by only two companions, was at that very moment 
riding on horseback, incognito, at breakneck speed, to reach Pomer- 
ania. After a record-breaking journey of only twenty days, King Charles 
arrived at Stralsund on the night of November 10. Dead tired and 
with feet so swollen that his boots had to be cut off him, he had made 
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the last thousand-mile stretch in eight days, a unique feat of horse- 
manship! 

All this fired the imagination of our young poet to compose his 
Festive Ode “in celebration of the king’s arrival in his own Pomer- 
ania,” 4° describing Charles’s longing to return to his native land, his 
sufferings and the people’s joy at his home-coming. “Though the 
people be worn out, yet when they shall hear that thou hast returned 
they will again take breath and get new life.” ‘The earth shall bid 
her flowers to bloom again, and gladness shed over the land again.” 
This prose poem has been considered one of Swedenborg’s finest. Why, 
then, was no copy of it known until two hundred years later when 
an American scholar discovered two copies in a Greifswalde library? 
Was it because so much ill-fortune befell Sweden between the time 
when the Ode was written and the time of its intended distribution 
that the laudatory verses would have sounded ridiculous? Did 
Emanuel quietly consign the entire edition of this, his most elaborate 
panegyric, to the flames one chilly day, after his return to Sweden? 

For Swedenborg too, after an absence of over four years, began 
to feel a longing to set foot on his native soil. There was nothing of 
great worth in Greifswalde. The Academy was “‘scurvy,” the professor 
of mathematics “fit for any study but that one.” He longed to get down 
to work on his mechanical devices, and again his mind turned toward 
Christopher Polhem. 


I have now a very great desire to return home to Sweden and 
take all Polhem’s inventions in hand, make drawings of them, 
and furnish descriptions, and relate them with physics, mechanics, 
hydrostatics and hydraulics, and likewise supply algebraic cal- 
culations, and publish them in Sweden rather than anywhere else, 
and to set up for ourselves the beginning of a scientific society, 
for which there is so fine a foundation in Polhem’s inventions. 
I wish that mine also could serve thereto. (Rostock, September 8, 
1714.) 


He is thinking tenderly of his relatives. ‘Greetings a thousandfold to 
sister Anna. I hope she is not alarmed at the approach of the Russians. 
I have a great longing to see little brother Erik again. Perhaps by 
this time he is able to make a triangle for me, if I bring him a little 
ruler.” (He ought to have been—had Emanuel forgotten that Erik 
was now nine years old?) 

There was further reason for hastening his return. Pomerania had 
become an undesirable abode for a student. Only twenty-five miles 
away, at Stralsund, the king was now closely hemmed in by the com- 
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bined forces of Denmark, Prussia, and Hanover. “When the siege 
was about to begin, I succeeded, under the Divine Providence, in ob- 
taining a passage home in a yacht,’ Swedenborg wrote later, ‘‘in com- 
pany with Madame Feiff [wife of the Councillor of War], after having 
been abroad for more than four years” (nearly five, as a matter of 
fact, since this occurred in May or June, 1715). 

Bit by bit the defences of Stralsund were shot away and in December 
Charles escaped in a rowboat and was taken on board a waiting galley 
lying at anchor outside the harbor. He landed at Trelleborg, in 
southern Sweden, after an absence from his country of fifteen years, 
beaten and exhausted, but with his haughty spirit still unbroken. 
Charles was a stubborn man, unable to take advice and, in spite of his 
unquestionable bravery, he had brought disaster to his country. The 
last bit of soil that Sweden owned on the other side of the Baltic was 
thus lost to her. The home country was in a perilous state, bled white 
by conscription and financially ruined by the cost of the war. The 
huge sums of money that Sweden owed to foreign states exceeded her 
own yearly income. It took her twenty-four years to pay what she 
owed to Turkey alone. 

One there was who had foreseen where things were leading, one 
who had tried to advise the tempestuous monarch,—his grandmother, 
the well-beloved Dowager Queen, Hedwig Eleonora. Had Charles 
listened to her advice and made peace, even at the sacrifice of some 
provincial territory, the outcome would have been very different. Her 
death a year later inspired Emanuel to write the following commemora- 
tive poem which served as a dirge for the country as well as for the 
queen and illustrates the dignity of Swedenborg’s verse.4? 


SAPPHIC ODE TO THE DECEASED DOWAGER QUEEN 
HEDWIG ELEONORA OF SWEDEN 


Haste, Sappho, haste, thy tuneful lyre unstring 

Nor wake its soul-inspiring chords in vain; 
Without such aid ’tis now for thee to sing 

The solemn strain! 
Herald of fame! that oft on vigorous plume 

Hast sped through Europe, echoing Sweden’s praise, 
Bend for a moment o’er yon regal tomb, 

With sorrowing gaze. 
Goddess of Glory! oft with laurels crowned, 

Weep for the dead; and ’stead of victory’s leaf, 
Be round thy brow the cypress chaplet bound, 


Emblem of grief. 
AOE SRO LK 
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Soldier of Sweden, too, attend the bier 
With arms inverted to its last long rest; 
With downward looks, in sorrow’s weeds appear 
And beat thy breast. 


Sweden, of ancient Goths thou parent land, 
Weep! Nurse of nations and of warriors brave, 
With locks and garments torn by frantic hand, 
Weep o’er yon gravel 
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The Northern [Inventor 


Sweden has few spectacular mountains but many beautiful hills. 
One of the loveliest spots in the land is Mount Kinnekulle, which rises 
steeply from a sandy plain on the shores of Lake Venner, majestically 
dominating several lesser hills that surround it at a respectful distance. 

An August day in 1715 found Swedenborg riding up the side of 
this mountain, fifteen miles from Brunsbo, where he was spending the 
summer. 

It was clear to Emanuel from his travels that Sweden was far behind 
other countries in science, specifically in astronomy. If only a Swede 
could claim the magnificent prize offered for the solution of the longi- 
tude problem! His own method, recognized by competent authorities 
abroad, only required exact lunar tables for its completion. But no- 
where in the entire country was there a place where celestial observa- 
tions could be made. The only observatory, a small one at Upsala, 
with outmoded instruments, could not even serve for establishing 
accurately the latitude and longitude of Stockholm, for which foreign as- 
tronomers were constantly clamoring. To get such data in exchange 
for their own information was a debt that every civilized country 
recognized. It was high time that Sweden established an observatory 
unless she wanted to lose all credit and honor in the learned world. 
It was also needed in navigation, for establishing the declination of the 
magnetic needle, for the study of meteorology and for determining the 
nature of the air, not to mention observations of the aurora borealis. 

Young Swedenborg was on his way to look for a site for himself 
where he could build a small private observatory. Here he intended 
during the winter to make the sorely needed observations for his thesis. 
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Was not Mount Kinnekulle intended by nature for this purpose? Some 
years later he described it as follows: 


At first it slopes a little, but gradually more and more, until it 
rises sharply . . . On its lower edge there are houses, farms and 
whole parishes; on the summit, marshes and woods. In charm 
and fertility it is a veritable little Eden. Fruit trees grow there 
as in a wild woods, and there are orchards of walnut trees. The 
air and the soil assist everything that is planted there to grow 
in more glorious profusion than elsewhere. On one side, from 
the highest point, a plain is seen where the vision terminates 
in a cloudlike forest as if on the horizon itself. On the other 
side the sight is lost in Lake Venner, discerning naught but sky 
and water. On the third and fourth sides two great heights, 
Mount Billingen and Mount Hunneberg, cut off the view. 

The elevation itself is another cause for wonder, for the eye 
unobstructedly glides over water or rests on some approaching 
sail many miles away. The common people living upon this hill 
have noticed things worthy of investigation by the learned, namely 
that clouds, rain and thunder originate, as it were, on the summit, 
so that he who dwells on that height would seem to be its Jupiter 
and the hill a small heavenly Olympus, since the quality of the 
air derives its origin thence. In short, it is a height with which 
nature has adorned the land of Westrogothia and which she has 
intended as the most unique observatory in the world, were there 
only men like Cassini, Brahe, or Helvetius to lend it their name 
and fame.*% 


How remarkable Kinnekulle really is, was not known until modern 
times, when geologists found it to be a veritable museum of pre-glacial 
history. Today there is a small lookout up there, which the visitor 
can easily reach, erected perhaps on the very site chosen by Sweden- 
borg so many years before. But he never built his private observatory 
there. In the fall of the year he visited Upsala to renew acquaintance 
with friends and relatives and other plans were then proposed, prob- 
ably by Erik Benzelius. He and the professors considered Upsala a 
much more suitable place than a rural hilltop to build an observatory 
—which they did—twenty-four years later. 

Again Emanuel waited for a turn in his affairs that would indicate 
which way his future was to shape itself. Even before his homecoming, 
the ever-vigilant Bishop Swedberg had told the king that he had a 
son who was greatly inclined to mathematics and mechanics and might 
become a very useful subject if he were helped to a position at Upsala, 
or elsewhere. Such a position would also enable him to complete his 
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plan for publishing his own and Polhem’s inventions. Swedenborg 
stood at the beginning of his career, inspired by an ambition to serve 
his country in a constructive way. And how sorely his native land 
needed a restorative! He was. never very enthusiastic about the idea 
of seeking a position for himself at the university. The project that 
interested him greatly was the publication of a scientific magazine. 
In Upsala lay Polhem’s materials which Benzelius himself intended 
to publish at same future time. The time was now ripe for bringing 
them out in the interests of “learning and manufactures.” It was 
decided that this, the first scientific journal to be issued in Sweden, 
should be patterned after those of foreign societies, and come out in 
Swedish instead of Latin, especially since it was intended to reach 
the general public and kindle in the Swedish people the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. It was hoped that the journal also would serve as 
the basis for a future learned society, which in fact it did, for the present 
Society of Sciences of Upsala regards this publication as the first of 
its Proceedings. Swedenborg called it Daedalus Hyperboreus, or “The 
Northern Daedalus” after the Greek hero supposed to have been the 
world’s first inventor. Daedalus and his son Icarus had constructed 
artificial wings to effect their escape from the labyrinth of Crete and 
its monster Minotaur. 

After consulting with Benzelius and deciding on the contents of the 
first number of the magazine, Swedenborg left Upsala for Stockholm, 
on November 19, to look up the models of Polhem’s inventions that 
were stored in the building of the Board of Mines on Mynt Torget. 

He found the models in the “Mechanical Laboratory” which Pol- 
hem, aided by public funds, had started fourteen years earlier. The 
grant of money had long since been withdrawn to support the wars, 
and all that remained of the collection were some broken-down rem- 
nants of the machines now sadly neglected. “The machines in the 
Board of Mines are falling into ruin as time advances,” he wrote to 
Benzelius. “In six or ten years they will be good only for firewood, 
unless I choose to avert their fate by means of a little brass and a 
little ink and paper” (Stockholm, August, 1715). 

All his different interests could be blended into one, Swedenborg 
thought, by his being installed in a position at the University. But 
where were the funds to come from, since no vacancy existed? He 
begged Benzelius to suggest the means for a professorship of mechanics. 
Perhaps it could be done by diminishing the salaries of the other pro- 
fessors? A faculty of mathematics and science, he argued, was as 
necessary and useful as a faculty of philosophy and would be of far 
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greater benefit to the country. It could promote manufacturers, min- 
ing and navigation and therefore might well be given a seventh part 
of the University’s appropriation. 

He proposes a faculty of four fellowships, Benzelius being the sec- 
retary and Swedenborg himself the professor of mechanics. Naively 
he suggests that the professors would look favorably upon this arrange- 
ment, since they would only be called upon to make some slight sacrifice 
for the purpose of advancing the cause of public education. “But,” he 
adds, “although all of this is proposed more in jest than in earnest, 
still, should it gain somebody’s consent [meaning the King’s] it 
could be followed by a recommendation to the proper authorities . . .” 
(Brunsbo, March 4, 1716).* 

The suggestion seems to have come as something of a shock to 
the librarian, as well it might, and he probably administered a well- - 
deserved rebuke to the young aspirant who dared to suggest so drastic 
a change in so sacrosanct a matter as the professors’ salaries. For in 
his next letter Swedenborg hastens to apologize: 


I was very glad to hear your opinion on my proposition. I 
have never been and never will be so forgetful of myself and 
my good standing at Upsala as to want the professors to support 
me to their own prejudice. But I thought that by such a des- 
perate and execrable proposal I should compel your prudence 
and imagination to think of something better. As I wrote it 
merely as a joke, I can very easily mend it by telling the truth. 
Besides, it is impossible for this to have spread any further, since 
I had it well hidden in the envelope directed to you, and had 
my seal stamped upon it so that no one could have peeped into 
it. Nevertheless, I wish some plan could be proposed for the 
establishment of such a faculty, and it could most easily be 
accomplished by the retirement of some of the professorships 
that are least needed . . .” (Brunsbo, March 19, 1716).4 


“As to the salary of a professor of mechanics,” replied Benzelius 
later, “I know nothing better than that Mr. Polhem be made a regular 
assessor [official associate or member] of the Board of Commerce, and 
that you be made director of the Mechanical Laboratory in his stead, 
and that it be brought here to Upsala. The rank of Director can then 
be made equal to that of the professors. The rest is, in my opinion, 
a chimera, for the regular professor of geometry is obliged to lecture 
also on mechanics . . . I wish you could come here so that we could 
talk it over.” (Upsala, April 2, 1716).47 
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Swedenborg replied that he would indeed come to Upsala but that 
nowadays “one does not know what place one is safest in” (probably 
a reference to the danger of being conscripted). He applauded Benze- 
lius’ scheme for obtaining an observatory in Upsala by reconditioning 
one of the castle towers, using the bricks that lay among the ruins 
from the fire, and selling some discarded iron pipes to pay for it. 
But even this scheme was discouraged by the unprogressive mathe- 
maticians of Upsala, who seemed to have lost all initiative or desire 
to follow up any plan, however clever. 

“It is a fatality with mathematicians that they remain mostly in 
theory,” Swedenborg groans. “In my opinion it would be a profit- 
able thing if every ten mathematicians had one thoroughly practical 
man who could lead the others to market: in which case this one man 
would gain more renown and be of greater service than all the ten 
taken together . . .” Only the establishment of manufactures, he 
thought, could heal the stricken land (Brunsbo, June 2, 1716).4% 

The following autumn there was a vacancy at the university and 
the consistory favored Swedenborg’s application for a professorship. 
But nothing more came of it, for by that time Emanuel was engaged 
in the weightier business of attendance on the king and advancing 
personally the cause of science in Sweden. 

The Daedalus, however, materialized. It seems that Erik Benzelius 
assisted considerably with the editing of the magazine and that his 
brother Gustaf, then a clerk in the royal archives, looked after the 
printing in Stockholm. 

Polhem was pleased with the plan and the treatment of the material 
submitted to him in advance. He modestly excused himself from 
the extravagant praise bestowed upon him in the Preface: “For this 
I am most humbly grateful, but I would advise that it be done more 
sparingly, in order that the delicate mind may not experience disgust 
thereat, for no such praise can come to a native-born man, especially 
in his own lifetime.” Polhem assured Swedenborg that “Materials and 
subjects shall not be lacking as long as I live and God grants me my 
customary health and vigor.” #9 Polhem now had a great desire to see 
Swedenborg before his “few remaining days cut off the carrying out 
of his design.” Polhem’s frequent references to his possible demise 
are somewhat amusing, for he lived to reach the ripe old age of 
ninety years! 

He had written Benzelius that he would be very pleased if the 
young man would pay him a personal visit at his home in Dalecarlia. 
This invitation he repeated to Swedenborg himself: 
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If it be not too troublesome for you, sir, to travel so long a 
distance, I would count it as a great favor and pleasure, if you 
would pay me a visit here at Stiernsund . . . I wish you happiness 
and blessings, a merry Christmas holiday, and prospects for a 
more gladsome New Year, and I remain, with many kind greetings, 
most learned sir, your most obedient servant, Christop. Polhamer 


—one of the five different ways in which the name of this notable 
man was spelled. 

Emanuel was spending that Christmas at Starbo, Dalecarlia, with 
his younger sister Hedwig and her husband, Master of Mines Lars 
Benzelstjerna, who managed the ironworks there, the property of 
Emanuel’s stepmother. His visit to Polhem seems to have taken place 
in the beginning of February, when he traveled the forty miles from 
Starbo to consult him about the second issue of the magazine. 

It was then that Emanuel met Polhem’s son Gabriel, sixteen years 
old, and his two daughters, the elder of whom, Maria, was seventeen, 
Emerentia, her younger sister, being only twelve, and yet soon des- 
tined to play a part in the story of Swedenborg’s life. 

On the tenth of January, 1716, the Stockholm newspapers an- 
nounced the first number of the Daedalus Hyperboreus,>° containing an 
article on Polhem’s ear trumpets and tubes, and some other pieces 
by Emanuel Swedberg. The second number contained a description of 
Polhem’s hoisting machine, two articles on coinage, and one on the 
recent solar eclipse. The third number contained articles on weights 
and measures, air-pumps and the measurement of air. “In the fourth 
number of the Daedalus,’ wrote Emanuel to Benzelius, “I think to 
insert some Daedalian speculations about a flying machine.” 

Swedenborg’s flying-machine has been described as more properly 
a species of controllable glider than in any real sense an anticipation 
of the modern airplane. It was not provided with any source of power, 
such as an engine, to drive it through the air or to take it off the 
ground. Swedenborg’s machine depended upon the wind for flight, and 
had to be launched from a rooftop. It was equipped with movable 
wings controlled by the pilot, but these cannot be considered as in 
any sense a driving mechanism. Polhem seems to have had some 
qualms in respect to printing the article. Flying by artificial means, 
he said, presents the same difficulties as does perpetual motion or 
gold-making. It seems easily done, at first sight—but! 

Swedenborg, however, did not think he had invented a machine that 
would fly. He merely states that he concludes from many things “that 
a machine might be invented which would carry and transmit us 
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through the air, and that we are not to be excluded from the over- 
head element.’’ Humorously, he adds a quotation from Fontanelle: 


The art of flying is hardly yet born. It will be perfected and 
some day people will fly up to the moon. Do we pretend to have 
discovered everything, or to have brought our knowledge to a 
point where nothing can be added to it? Oh, for mercy’s sake, 
let us agree that there is still something left for the ages to 
come! 54 


One of the many interests that Polhem shared with Swedenborg 
was the desire to introduce the study of arithmetic to the common 
people of Sweden. Polhem had put together the fundamentals of this 
subject in fifty-seven short lessons. The book was entirely in line with 
Emanuel’s purpose in publishing the Daedalus in Swedish, namely to 
advance popular education. In his enthusiasm he offered to print Pol- 
hem’s work at his own expense, not that he wanted to become a 
bookseller, but because he thought the work useful enough to find 
a ready market.5? 

It was probably during his stay at Stiernsund that Swedenborg 
got his article on Polhem’s “Curious Tap,” described in the fifth 
number of the Daedalus. Evidently the tap was already in use among 
the professors at Upsala, and indeed was much appreciated for Dr. 
Roberg, who was asked to make a drawing of it, was rather reluctant 
as he would have to take apart one of the taps and no one in Upsala 
was willing to have his tap destroyed. However, Swedenborg too 
possessed a tap, which lay in a little box in one of the upper drawers 
of the room he had occupied in Upsala. This was to be handed over 
to Doctor Roberg if he undertook the task of description. 

The contrivance had a curious origin. Tradition says that Polhem 
had a maid whose duty it was to fetch him beer. The maid had a 
sweetheart who also was thirsty. Polhem, who had a reputation for 
closeness, figured out that when the servant girl reported the beer- 
barrel as empty it could not have been so had there been no leakage. 
So he invented an ingenious tap by means of which the outflow of 
beer could be measured. Thus not only was his own economic welfare 
assured, but the maid’s morals as well. The imparter of this infor- 
mation said that some fifty years ago one of Polhem’s taps made of 
iron was found lying on a remote stove-shelf at Stiernsund, very rusty 
and dusty, having evidently lain there undisturbed ever since the 
great inventor’s day.5% 

Polhem thought that the learned ought to have a better practical 
knowledge of the things they were teaching, and that very often 
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‘Nature has arrangements entirely different from what Descartes and 
most of his followers believe.” Instead of speculations, he advocated 
daily experiments in mechanics and reflection on causes. “I never 
approve of anything that cannot stand examination for all cases and 
circumstances,” he said; “and as soon as one thing contradicts another, 
I hold the whole foundation to be false.” 54 

During their talks at Stiernsund, Polhem and Swedenborg had de- 
veloped the idea that when peace came they would establish a mechani- 
cal institute at Upsala. This institute would undertake to supply the 
people with useful machines such as the newly improved threshing 
machine which would greatly increase the harvest. All the large estates 
and villages were to be supplied with these threshing machines, the 
institute receiving half of the profits, Polhem a third, and the director 
a sixth. Foreigners would then see that the Swedes were not dis- 
couraged in misfortune although they had shown themselves proud 
enough in prosperity. All these things Polhem wanted to lay before 
the king and he hoped to have Emanuel accompany him to court. 
Even while staying in Turkey, King Charles had been informed of Pol- 
hem’s useful inventions and he followed with lively interest particularly 
those that could be turned to the service of war. 

On his return to Brunsbo, Emanuel took long walks about the 
country. He examined rocks, springs, soils and mud, and _ talked 
to the peasants about what he found. There was a black clay that 
might be good for dye, and a white clay with commercial value for 
making crockery and clay pipes. He continued working up articles 
for the Daedalus, rewriting one of Polhem’s On the Causes of Things®5 
that is of particular interest. He also wrote out, for the first time, 
his solution for the finding of the longitude at sea to submit to the 
judgment of the learned—in spite of the continued absence of lunar 
tables. 

Swedenborg now was twenty-eight years of age, as full of ambition 
as ever, but with no settled occupation. His hopes of accompanying 
Polhem to attend the king seemed doomed to disappointment, for 
Charles was planning to cross over into Norway in order to drive the 
Danes out of that country. 

“It seems to me that Sweden is now laid low, and her last agony 
is soon to come,” he wrote. ‘Probably many desire that the torment 
may be short ...” Polhem also thought that now “all good plans 
have come to naught.” 

The king’s sister, Princess Ulrika Eleonora, a member of the ruling 
council, was residing for the time being at Wadstena castle, not far 
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from Brunsbo. At her earnest entreaty her long absent brother finally 
agreed to pay his sister a hasty visit. Incognito, through storm and 
rain, King Charles crossed Lake Vetter in a rowboat, secured a horse 
on the opposite side of the lake and rode seven miles to the castle 
where, muddy and soaked, he presented himself before his sister, 
passed the night, and was gone again the following day. It was their 
first meeting in eighteen years, and also their last! The boy who 
accompanied the king stopped at Brunsbo parsonage on his return.5® 

At the end of September Swedenborg was again in Upsala where he 
applied for a position to fill a recent vacancy.5? Nothing came of it, 
however, for a few days later things suddenly took a more hopeful 
turn for the young scientist. A royal order authorized Polhem to build 
a dry-dock for the naval station at Karlskrona, to facilitate the prose- 
cution of the naval warfare against the Danes. It was agreed that 
Emanuel should accompany him and present his Daedalus, and other 
plans, for the advancement of science. A handsome edition of the 
magazine was prepared, to which was added an elaborate dedication, 
and the following verse: 


Lo, Daedalus did mount the winds and from on high 
Did scorn the snares King Minos laid on earth. 

So mount the winds, my Daedalus, by thine art, 
And scorn the snares the common herd shall lay!58® 


After a visit to the factory at Stiernsund, Emanuel set out with 
Polhem for Lund, stopping over to spend a day at Brunsbo. Like their 
mythical predecessors these two modern inventors went to seek their 
fortune. What fate would be theirs? In the ancient fable, Icarus, 
proudly disdaining the counsel of Daedalus, flew too near to the sun. 
Its rays melted the wax used to attach his wings, and he plunged 
into the sea. Invention, too, must pursue a wise course if it is to 
survive the effects of its own ingenuity! 
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Chapter Six 


With His Majesty at Lund 


King Charles had established his headquarters at Lund, the old 
university town of southern Sweden. He stayed there for two years, 
1716-1718, a notable length of time for that restless monarch to 
remain in one place. He lived in the house of Professor Hagardt, and 
one day graciously stood godfather to his host’s infant son. The 
king’s sister then wrote that ‘“‘she hoped he would get used to being 
in the company of ladies,” thinking perhaps of the hasty Wadstena 
visit in wet clothes and muddy boots. 

Court life at Lund was of the simplest. There were no festivities 
or polite entertainments. The table service was a gift from Polhem 
who had brought it with him from the factory at Stiernsund; platters, 
spoons, sugar boxes, candlesticks, scissors and drinking mugs, all being 
of pewter. Swedenborg published a small treatise on how to repair 
the pewterware and keep it bright.5? 

Charles was civil and modest and always careful of the comfort 
of his men who in turn adored him. He was also very pious, as we 
know from the account of Dr. Goran Nordberg, his chaplain, who 
attended the king through the years of foreign warfare and later 
wrote an account of his life. Nordberg had been replaced as chaplain 
at this time by Andreas Rhyzelius who, in his diary, describes amus- 
ingly his first meeting with Charles. It was the king’s custom, when 
talking confidentially with anyone to “buttonhole” him—only it was 
not the hole but the button that he took hold of, and twisted it until 
it dropped off. Forewarned of the royal idiosyncrasy Rhyzelius had 
his buttons sewed on extra strong. When the usual result did not 
occur, the king smiled and remarked: “Herr Magister, you have a 
new coat and a good tailor.” 6 
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It was a small world and it teemed with jealousy and intrigue. The 
Gortz party was in power, which cared less for the good of the people 
than for the glory of war at all costs. And then there were men like 
Polhem who wished above all else to promote the country’s peaceful 
development. Any appointment caused envious resentment in the 
opposing faction. 

Emanuel found lodgings with his friend Bernard Cederholm, now 
serving in the royal secretariat. He also had other friends at court 
such as Rhyzelius and Pastor Hagardt, the king’s host, whom Emanuel 
had known in London.® 

On December 6, 1716, Polhem petitioned the king to grant Sweden- 
borg some position of honor. If the science of mathematics was to 
be advanced and encouraged, there was no better way of accomplishing 
it than to promote one who has exceptional ability along this line, 
rather than letting him take a position at one of the universities, for 
which he was also well qualified.6? 

His majesty examined the beautifully bound copy of Daedalus Hyper- 
boreus with its graceful dedication, and was well pleased. He offered 
Emanuel three positions to choose from, among them the post of 
Extraordinary Assessor (associate member) in the Royal College, or 
Board of Mines. This Swedenborg accepted and, on December 10, 
received the royal warrant for his appointment, involving also his 
acting as Polhem’s assistant. This was in accordance with Polhem’s 
advice, who thought the Board of Mines badly needed someone who 
understood mechanics as they already had enough members who 
understood only the mining regulations. 

But all was not yet clear. When Emanuel examined his warrant he 
saw that someone was trying to cheat him. The wording was so am- 
biguous that his right to a regular seat and salary on the Board was 
by no means certain. Swedenborg returned the paper to the king with 
his comments and a few days later was called into audience. A new 
warrant was immediately issued, together with a letter to the Royal 
College specifically commanding them to give Swedenborg a seat and 
‘vote. 

“My opponent had to sit down at the king’s own table and write 
this out in two duplicate forms, of which the king selected the best,” 
says Swedenborg. Those who had sought his injury were glad to 
escape dishonor, having nearly burned their own fingers. The same 
day Polhem was elevated to the rank of nobleman and his name 
changed from Polhammar to the one by which we know him.® 
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The Daedalus lay on the king’s table week after week and furnished 
matter for many a talk. Charles, himself a practical mathematician, 
undoubtedly saw the great advantages to be gained from inventions 
such as the threshing machine. He suggested that the publication be 
printed in Latin as well as Swedish, on alternate pages, which was 
somewhat annoying to Swedenborg, as it would add greatly to the 
expense. 

The king often summoned the two scientists to discuss mathematical 
subjects with him. One day they discussed the decimal system which 
originated from the custom of counting on the ten fingers. The king 
thought that a better system of reckoning could be devised, one more 
capable of easy division. A system based on 8, for instance, instead of 
on 10 could better be squared. Or why not 64, which would make a 
cube? The king astounded Swedenborg by handing him the very next 
day a paper worked out on this basis indicating many thousands of 
characters.® 

Practical things also were discussed with the king, such as a pro- 
posal for producing salt from Sweden’s coastal waters. This aroused 
Charles’s keen interest, since most of the salt had to be imported, and 
what with the dangers from warfare added to the usual risks of the sea, 
this indispensable commodity had risen by leaps and bounds to the 
almost prohibitive price per ton of 25 dalers in silver. Compare this 
with the farmer’s yearly wage of six dalers, add the fact that salted 
meat and fish made up the chief item of his diet during the winter, and 
one realizes the importance of a domestic supply. 

But the main object of the visit to Lund was, of course, to consult 
about the building of the dry-dock for the navy, a project that in- 
volved the construction of a large semicircular dam of wood. Of this 
dock, seventy feet long and twenty-two feet high, Swedenborg later 
wrote: “The dock at Karlskrona must be regarded as unequalled in 
Europe, if we take into consideration the fact that it was built in a 
place where there was no assistance derived from the tidal flow of the 
sea.’ 

Another enterprise considered was that of a canal to open up an 
inland waterway from the center of Sweden to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The only way by which vessels from the eastern coast could reach the 
ocean was through the mile-wide passage between Helsingborg in 
Sweden and Helsingdr in Denmark. This way was closed in time 
of war with Denmark and even in times of peace it was greatly 
hampered by imposts demanded by the Danes. The great problem, 
therefore, was how to reach the ocean without passing through this 
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narrow strait. Any solution of this problem would of course be most 
welcome. 

Such a solution was actually proposed to the king during Sweden- 
borg’s visit at Lund and the suggestion came from Benzelius who, 
from the hoary files of the Upsala archives, had unearthed a letter 
written two hundred years previously by a bishop of Link6oping, which 
brought up the question of a possible waterway through Sweden’s two 
great lakes, Venner and Vetter, to unite the western ocean and the 
Baltic Sea.® 

The king was definitely interested. Work in this direction had 
indeed been undertaken in a former century, but it had stopped 
at the great falls of Trollhattan, which presented immense difficulties. 
Polhem and Swedenborg, however, believed that these could be over- 
come. Their plan took account of the fact that Trollhattan River 
narrows down in some places, and that it also has steep cliffs on both 
sides and in its river bottom, making it possible to erect sluices and 
dams. 

But a greater obstacle than waterfalls confronted the engineers, and 
that was lack of money. Thinking, quite rightly, that the advantage 
to be gained would greatly exceed the cost of the work, they hopefully 
formed a company and offered shares to the public at advantageous 
rates. It failed to get subscribers, however, because of the confused 
state of the coinage manipulated, as it was, by the king’s treasurer 
Baron Gortz, so that there was almost no ready cash available. So im- 
portant did the king consider this canal, however, that a portion of it was 
started at his private expense and during the summer of 1718 Sweden- 
borg was stationed at Vennersborg, on Lake Venner’s southern shore, 
headquarters for the operation. 

“There is considerable work ahead,” he wrote Benzelius. “The ex- 
penses are small beyond all expectations . . . because the whole work 
is made of timber.” His own reward was three silver dalers a day. 
(Starbo, February, 1718; Vennersborg, June, 1718). 

Another even greater obstacle was the difficulty of finding workers, 
since nearly every ablebodied man had been drafted into the army, 
and almost every available carrier had been requisitioned to transport 
supplies for the Norwegian campaign. Denmark obviously meant to 
cut off southern Sweden, if possible. So Charles had assembled an army 
of 60,000 men—a good army of middle-aged men and veterans, well 
equipped in spite of the bad crops during the last three years. To 
feed this host immense quantities of rye and other supplies were stored 
in depots at various places along the border. Bake-ovens, mills, dis- 
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tilleries and hospitals were set up, with the western port of Stromstad 
as headquarters.® 

Councillor Polhem with his family moved to Vennersborg, and his 
two young daughters were undoubtedly presented to His Majesty in 
March when the king paid a quick visit to the canal operations. “Many 
wonderful tales are told about us in the neighborhood,” Swedenborg 
wrote. “Among other things they say that we stopped up Trollhattan 
Falls at the moment the king was there . . . Such unbounded confidence 
have they in art!” (Vennersborg, June, 1718). 

Swedenborg did not directly give His Majesty his latest publica- 
tions at this time, one of which dealt with a subject that failed to inter- 
est the king—his treatise on the longitude. The other was his 
Algebra,® the first textbook of its kind in Swedish. He discreetly left 
them on the king’s table, where Charles sat for some time perusing 
them. He was later very gracious. On August 29, when an eclipse of 
the moon occurred, Swedenborg took the king outside to observe it. 
This was only the beginning. He hoped eventually to gain much for 
the advancement of science, but this was not the time to bring up 
“novelties,” such as the astronomical observatory. In September the 
king again visited Vennersborg, more than ever pleased with the young 
assessor who, in the meantime, had successfully carried out an engineer- 
ing feat of considerable importance to the Norwegian campaign. 

Charles, at the head of his army, had marched into southern Norway 
as soon as freezing weather made the lakes, marshes and rivers pass- 
able. The way Jed over high mountain peaks, around steep cliffs, 
through narrow defiles. Arrived on the other side of the dividing 
heights, he came upon the enemy troops gathered around their eve- 
ning camp fires along the valley of Iddefjord. The Norwegians, inex- 
perienced in warfare, avoided meeting the host of hardened Swedish 
veterans in a head-on encounter, and retired to fortified positions. 
In a few days the Swedes were masters of all the territory with the 
exception of Fredrikshall, an inaccessible fortress built on a promon- 
tory like an eagle’s nest. 

King Charles had to lay siege to this fortress. To carry supplies 
and ammunition to his army by sea was impossible, for the Danish 
fleet commanded the mouth of the fjord. General Dicker, who was in 
charge of operations, was successfully transporting small boats over- 
land from Stromstad to Iddefjord, a distance of fifteen English miles. 
Five small lakes lay between the two waters. But when the king 
decided that he also needed a military squadron there, and they tried 
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to bring a brigantine over the plank roadways, the feat seemed impos- 
sible. 500 men were unable to move the heavy galleys. 

In July, General Diicker sent an officer to consult with Councillor 
Polhem as to the most effective way to move the ships, and a week 
later Polhem sent Assessor Swedenborg to direct the work. “The 
assessor and Colonel Dahlheim are busily engaged in the work and I 
am waiting to see its progress. The Assessor thinks it will be success- 
ful,” reported Diicker to headquarters.°* But with three hundred more 
men, and over another route, it took seven weeks to transport the 
largest vessel into the fjord. This Assessor Swedenborg accomplished 
on the fifth of September, by placing oak planks under the rollers 
on which this vessel and four others were afterwards dragged. Wonder 
has been expressed that Swedenborg does not give an account of this 
interesting feat in his letters to Benzelius. Perhaps he was obliged to 
keep silent about it in the interest of military secrecy? 

Several minor encounters were fought between the two opposing 
squadrons and finally the Danes yielded, sinking their boats and 
leaving the Swedes masters of the fjord, an important preparation for 
the attack on the fortress. King Charles, Colonel Dahlheim, General 
Ducker and Swedenborg followed the shifting fortunes of the fight 
from a nearby hill, not without anxiety over the outcome which would 
be decisive for the campaign.° 

A recent writer has described the scene as he imagined it: 


Through the wild mountain passes of northern Bohuslan, its 
steep heights crowned with fir trees, advances a curious proces- 
sion. The hulks of great ships are being hauled by hundreds of 
sailors and soldiers overland, up steep rises, through narrow 
gorges, on brushwood, over marshy. ground. Here we see the 
slender figure of Charles XII, there General Dicker, there Colonel 
Dahlheim and many another grim, scarred Carolinian, in the 
familiar blue uniform with gold lapels, three-cornered hat and 
high boots. 

Among them, in the midst of this colorful display, moves a 
young man in simple civilian dress lacking the emblems of war, 
but with the fire of genius shining in his eyes. He is the driving 
force behind the whole enterprise—Emanuel Swedenborg. On- 
ward moves the procession, by day and night, resting at camp- 
fires or in the house of the priest at Nasinge. At last the galleys 
slide down into the clear blue waters of Iddefjord, hailed by 
Swedish hurrahs and by fire from the Danish cannons, to which 
the batteries at Halesmark give answer! What remains of all this? 
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Merely a few papers in the archives, and a dim tradition on the 

lips of the people.”° 

Even to this day, sunk in the mosses, lie a row of short logs mark- 
ing the path over which the galleys were dragged, more than two 
hundred years ago, and the people of the neighborhood still refer to 
those marshes as the “galley-bogs” of Bohuslan. 
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Chapter Seven 


Ambitions and Frustrations 


As the waters of a stream reach the edge of a cataract there is 
a moment of apparent calm before the violent downward tug plunges 
them over the precipice. There are times like these in the life of an 
individual, and such a time seems now to have come in the life of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, caught in the pull of his genius. Those who 
were closest to him felt that a unique role in life was reserved for 
this young man. His father had written to Cederholm in Lund: 


I am glad to learn that my son Emanuel has the happiness of 
lodging in the same house with you. His drawback, according 
to human judgment, seems to be that he is young, but surely 
when God has given a youth as much intelligence and skill as a 
grown person, then God must have the honor for it.74 


Swedenborg was now thirty years old, a time when any man might 
be thinking about taking a wife, and it seems that he then had the 
prospect of a highly suitable match, that complications arose, and 
that real romance and strong feeling played a determining part in the 
drama of his life during the autumn of 1718. 

According to his own statement, Swedenborg was always strongly 
attracted by the opposite sex.7? And yet he never married. This fact 
has afforded a rich source of speculation for biographers, inasmuch 
as his own expressions about it are ambiguous. The outstanding fact 
that his long life was spent in bachelor solitude, however, must be 
seen in the light of his tremendous accomplishment. What he achieved 
during his lonely years of study and extensive travels could scarcely 
have been done had his life been burdened with family cares. 

We have very little evidence on which to base conclusions about 
Swedenborg’s unsuccessful attempts to arrange a marriage. One item 
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is a statement reportedly made to a Danish acquaintance when Sweden- 
borg was an old man. In answer to the question as to why he never 
married, he replied that “once in his youth he was on the road to 
matrimony, King Charles XII having recommended the famous Polhem 
to give him his daughter.” 7* When asked what obstacle prevented 
the marriage Swedenborg is said to have replied, “She would not have 
me, as she had promised herself to another person, to whom she was 
more attached.” 

Which daughter? Polhem had two daughters. We wish that more 
than meagre hints existed from which to picture them. Maria, the 
elder, was we suppose, a proper, conventional daughter whose lively 
young interest centered upon the family and social side of life. She 
was devoted to external piety and domestic virtues, giving much of 
her attention to the delicate viands she helped her mother prepare, 
luxuries which her father’s advancement in fortune made increasingly 
possible. Emerentia, the younger, was a thoughtful girl, shy and 
pretty, more interested in poetry than in the people around her, but 
she inherited her father’s efficiency and good, constructive mind. She 
wrote poems and published a book on Swedish rhyme.’ 

The marriage suggested by the king was perhaps intended to be with 
Maria, then twenty-three years old. It was customary in those days, 
to give away the elder daughter before the younger. The engage- 
ment, apparently, was never made official, and it seems possible that 
it may have been averted through the connivance of Emanuel him- 
self.75 The only bit of direct evidence we have is contained in Sweden- 
borg’s letter to Benzelius, written at Vennersborg shortly after the 
king’s last visit there: 


Polhem’s eldest daughter is betrothed to the king’s chamberlain 
by the name of Mannerstrom. I wonder what people are saying 
about this, as it is my arrangement. His second daughter, is, to 
my mind, much prettier. (September 14, 1718).76 


This passage has been usually translated: ‘inasmuch as she was 
promised to me,”—meaning that since it was understood that Maria 
was intended for himself, Emanuel wondered what would be said 
about her announced engagement to another. If, however, Maria’s 
engagement to the court chamberlain was brought about by Emanuel’s 
arrangement, or connivance, we see that both these readings of the 
ambiguous passage would make sense. Why, otherwise, should Sweden- 
borg have mentioned his preference for the younger daughter? Emanuel 
was well acquainted with the two sisters and he was not one to be 
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pushed into an alliance not to his taste. In his opinion “ ’Mrensa” was 
much prettier than “Maja” and her hand could be given to Emanuel 
only if Maria’s were bestowed on someone else. Obviously, it was to 
Maria that Swedenborg referred when he said that “‘she had promised 
herself to another person to whom she was more attached,” for Maria 
had just then given her hand to Mannerstrom, whereas Emerentia was 
not married until five years later. 

What, then went wrong with his hopes for a marriage with Emerentia 
Polhem? An answer to this is contained in a document read before a 
Stockholm society in 1789.77 The young lady’s brother, Chamberlain 
Gabriel Polhem, there states that, while his father was working on the 
construction of locks at Trollhattan, with Swedenborg as his assistant, 
“the assessor conceived a violent passion for Polhem’s second daughter, 
Emerentia.”’ But she, who was only fifteen years of age,* could not be 
persuaded to enter an engagement, whereupon her father, who loved 
Swedenborg very much, gave him a written claim upon her in the 
future, in the hope that when older she would become more yielding, 
and this contract her father obliged her to sign. 

However, she fretted about it so much every day that her brother, 
Chamberlain Gabriel Polhem, moved with compassion, stole the con- 
tract from Swedenborg, whose only comfort consisted in daily perusing 
it and who therefore quickly missed his treasure. His sorrow at this 
loss was so evident that her father insisted on knowing the cause; when 
by an exercise of his authority he gave orders that the lost document be 
restored to him. But when Swedenborg himself saw her grief he volun- 
tarily relinquished his right and left the house with a solemn oath never 
again to let his thoughts settle upon any woman, and still less to enter 
into any other engagement. 

Popular belief notwithstanding, Swedenborg did not give up all 
thoughts of marriage, for we now have documentary evidence to prove 
that many years later, he sought the hand of another young lady. 
(See p. 105.) 

cL en et eee 

The episode related presumably took place in September, 1718. 
About two days after writing the letter to Benzelius, Swedenborg sailed 
across Lake Venner for a three weeks’ stay at Brunsbo. In October he 
wrote: 


* The document has “between thirteen and fourteen years of age,” but this is 
obviously a mistake as Emerentia Polhem was born in 1703. 
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“His Majesty will probably go to Vennersborg at the end of this 
month, where he will inspect the army. We shall see whether I will 
not be obliged to go with him to Norway.” (Brunsbo, October 5, 
1718).78 

In December Emanuel was still at the episcopal mansion where he 
planned to remain over the Christmas holidays. After that he in- 
tended to spend some weeks in the mining districts and in Stockholm. 
“Thank God, I have escaped the campaign in Norway! It had very 
nearly caught me, had I not used intrigues to evade it,” he wrote on 
December 8. Very soon after this he must have received word that the 
king had been killed during the siege of Frederikshall. 

The outer fortifications of the fortress had been taken on Novem- 
ber 20, 1718, and Charles was about to attack the principal strong- 
hold. Night and day, in rain and cold, he stayed in the trenches, 
only allowing himself a few hours of sleep each night. He was seated 
on the trench wall on the evening of the thirtieth when a bullet pierced 
the back of his head causing instant death. 

They took his body to Vennersborg on New Year’s day and from 
there to Stockholm, where the remains of the hero-king were solemnly 
interred in the Riddarholm Church. Thus was removed from the earthly 
scene a man who held in his hands absolute sovereignty over his sub- 
jects, a man whom Voltaire called “the most extraordinary, and most 
peculiar man who ever lived on the earth,” and who for his military 
genius and headstrong stubbornness was also known as “The Madman 
of the North.” 79 His coffin has been opened and his body several times 
examined, but it is still impossible to say whether the fatal bullet came 
from the beleaguered fortress or from the gun of a traitor in the King’s 
own ranks. 

The Norwegian campaign had never been popular with the army 
and, although another week might have terminated it with the sur- 
render of the fort, the officers decided to call off the siege and with- 
draw their troops. They wanted to be in their home capital when a 
new monarch was crowned, to look after their personal affairs, and to 
seek promotions through the future ruler! The story of what hap- 
pened to the unfortunate troops left without sufficient leadership at 
the mercy of howling mountain trolls, in the winter snowstorms of 
the Norwegian peaks is among the saddest in Swedish history. When 
the retreat was over frozen corpses stood in stiff postures along the 
wind-beaten plains and the narrow bottleneck gorges, gauntly testi- 
fying to the lack of food, shelter and clothing, disastrous alike for | 
civilian recruit and hardened campaigner. 
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Among those who in sorrow followed the great chieftain to his last 
resting place was Emanuel Swedenborg, his fortunes very seriously 
impaired by the sudden change. Personally he had felt strongly drawn 
to the king. During an entire year, off and on, they had been in almost 
daily contact and such a connection, if continued, must have exerted 
a determining influence upon the young man’s career. They had held 
interesting conversations together, and Swedenborg had succeeded in 
enlisting the king’s approval in behalf of various projects. He had 
demonstrated his skill in engineering and his talent for writing. He 
had tried, but failed, to interest him in an observatory, the science 
of astronomy seeming too remote and impractical to appeal to the war- 
rior. But finally “favor changed to disfavor, and even to anger,” we 
are told. The reason for this has been a matter of much speculation. 
It could not have been so trivial a thing as Emanuel’s failure to get 
out the current numbers of the Daedalus fast enough to suit His 
Majesty which, he says, ‘“‘caused the king displeasure.” It could hardly 
have been the assessor’s failure to wed one of Polhem’s daughters. A 
deeper but more likely cause may have been Swedenborg’s disapproval 
of the Norwegian campaign, about which he later so fervently ex- 
claims: “Thank God, I have escaped it!” Probably the break was 
caused by his getting an insight into the king’s real character, his 
stubborn and ruthless ambition. 

It may also have been occasioned by a clash with Baron Gortz, the 
king’s evil genius. Charles XII was greatly loved by the Swedish people 
—but not his collector of taxes. The resentment of the whole nation 
at the terrible sufferings the war drew down upon them centered 
around the hated figure of Gortz. After the king’s death Gortz was 
immediately apprehended and, following a speedy trial, beheaded on the 
charge of having led the king astray with bad advice. 

Work on the locks, suspended for the winter, was never resumed. 
A later generation built the modern Gota Canal at another location 
not far off. While boats are sliding through the locks, passengers may 
take a look at “Polhem’s sluice” where the remains of unfinished ex- 
cavations are pointed out as an interesting curiosity. Final accomplish- 
ments owe much to initial failures. 

The Daedalus also had to be suspended, either for lack of funds 
or from popular indifference. A rift in Swedenborg’s relations with 
Christopher Polhem then occurred which must have caused the young 
scientist deep distress. Nothing is known of the reason for it. The 
only hint we have of the two men’s disagreement comes from a letter 
to Benzelius in which Polhem refers to the young assessor who had 
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such a keen mind for science. He is troubled about the interruption of 
their relations—three of his letters having been sent back unopened— 
and asks Benzelius to set matters aright, for Swedenborg is highly 
esteemed in the Polhem family whom he has given “sufficient cause to 
love as our own son.”’ (Carlsgraf, April 18, 1719).8° The estrange- 
ment probably resulted from one of those disclosures of fundamental 
differences of character that inevitably lead to separation. The rift was 
not absolute, for three years later Swedenborg speaks of consulting 
Polhem about one of his scientific essays. As Polhem is known to have 
been quite grasping in money matters, one cause of the rift may 
possibly have been the salt company, in which both men were involved. 
To further the salt company, 40,000 shares had been issued at one 
daler each, and Swedenborg “hoped to induce many zealous persons 
to venture their means in the project.” Later he thought the work 
would go well, “if self-interest does not obtain too strong a hand 
in it...” (Brunsbo, January 21, 1718).84 

Another depressing factor in Swedenborg’s life at this time was that 
some of his brothers-in-law seem to have been set against him. “Brother 
Lars [Benzelstjerna] is somewhat unpleasant toward me,” he wrote to 
Benzelius. 


Among all my brothers and sisters I find no one who has wished 
me well, or who does wish me well save you, dear brother. Of 
this I became especially convinced from a letter you wrote my 
father on the occasion of my foreign journey. If I can show my 
gratitude in any way it shall not be wanting. Brother Unge 
[his sister Catharine’s husband] has estranged my father’s and 
mother’s mind from me for the last four years. Yet it boots him 
naught. (Brunsbo, October, 1718). 


Prospects indeed must have looked rather hopeless to Swedenborg, 
and perhaps his dejected attitude was reflected in a little work printed 
at this time on The Motion and Position of the Earth and the Planets. 
In this treatise proofs are cited from physics, geometry and astronomy 
to prove that the earth now revolves more slowly around the sun than 
in former times, and that the end of it all will be total desolation. The 
earth, by the slowing down of its course, will gradually become un- 
serviceable as a home for mankind and the human race will be de- 
stroyed by cold and famine. 

The climax of all his disillusionments came when Emanuel pre- 
sented himself at the Board of Mines for recognition as an official 
entitled to a salary. This the board refused to consider, regarding 
him as only an extra employee who had been appointed for special 
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work and never chosen by them in the way of regular succession. He 
was simply one whom the depleted state of the public treasury made 
it a very good policy to ignore. He had done nothing to promote the 
welfare of Swedish mining—or so they thought. Besides this he had 
been a favorite of the late king whose policy had ruined the country, 
and his father was still an ardent royalist of the old order. 

Swedenborg’s rejection by the Bergskollegium seemed to him the 
more unfair for the reason that he had indeed endeavored to demon- 
strate his ability for useful work in a line in which he had had no 
previous experience, by making an extensive tour of the chief mining 
districts and handing in a written report on all the different kinds of 
furnaces in use. His manuscript On Swedish Blast Furnaces was un- 
earthed in recent times, and the present Swedish Iron Office commented 
on its importance when they printed it in their reports.®3 It contains 
the first and only description of the furnaces formerly in use all over 
Sweden—an unsolicited report made on the basis of his visits to 
foundries and forges everywhere in the country. The author collected 
all the information he could gather from blacksmiths, charcoal-burners, 
smelters of ore, superintendents of iron furnaces, and so on. This 
thoroughly scientific investigation, undertaken by Swedenborg quite 
independently and in a completely modern spirit, apparently failed to 
impress the assessors and councillors to whom it was submitted. The 
majority of them had perhaps never been very near “the ugly iron 
furnaces” but rather preferred to confine their activities to sitting in 
stately judgment over legal disputes between Jon Jonson, smelter, and 
Erik Erikson, coaler. We wonder if they relished the would-be asses- 
sor’s humble memorial of presentation: 


It would have been more becoming in me to bring before 
Your Excellency and the Honorable Royal College something of 
greater importance and value than a mere treatise on a coarse 
and ugly iron furnace; especially as opportunity is afforded in 
the Swedish mining districts of studying more important fur- 
naces, such as those in which silver and copper are smelted .. . *4 


He also presented a little treatise called New Ways of Detecting 
Mineral Veins,®> in which he makes the suggestion that since each 
mineral ‘“‘exhales” a vapor or emanation which penetrates the earth 
round about it and affects the surface vegetation, we ought to be able 
to tell where treasures lie hidden by “smelling them out as greyhounds 
do.” Then we would know what wealth we are stepping upon and 
all the important things which the earth hides from us and never 
intended to reveal: “If God Most High had gifted us with senses 
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100,000 times finer,’ he says, ‘“‘we would without trouble, merely by 
means of an odor or a flamy light, find how effluvia flow forth like 
streams out of the rich metalliferous veins . . . But as no knowledge 
of this has been given us we must use our reason to discover other 
means”—not, however, by using the divining rod, which he relegates 
to the realms of superstition. 

_ In words reminiscent of his father’s best style, Emanuel then de- 
plores the extravagance and wanton waste of the day, pointing out 
that ‘“‘the best metalliferous veins and the richest ores would be to 
stop extravagance and practice economy, and see to it that debit and 
credit agree...” “What is the use of uncovering new treasures,” he 
asks, ‘as long as we are spending more gold and silver on decorating 
our bodies than double the amount our silver mines yield in a year?” 

This treatise also failed to arouse much enthusiasm among the gold- 
braided members of the pompous Board of Mines who perhaps sus- 
pected that this son of the inveterate preacher of austerity would be 
none too comfortable as a bedfellow. It was left to more modern 
scientists to find a peculiar interest in Swedenborg’s treatise on detect- 
ing mineral veins by their radiations, for it contains some of the 
earliest suggestions along these lines. How interested he would have 
been in the Geiger counters of our day! 

What was Swedenborg to do now? A chance to succeed the late 
astronomer Pehr Elvius in the professorship at Upsala had been turned 
down by him. To the urging of Erik Benzelius the previous year, his 
reply had been: 


I already have an honorable post. In this post I can be of service 
to my country, and indeed of more practical use than in the 
other position. I thus decline a faculty which does not agree with 
my tastes and my turn of mind, by both of which I am led to 
mechanics, and will be in future to chemistry; and our College is 
noted for having assessors who know very little on these sub- 
jects. For this reason I will endeavor to supply this deficiency, 
and I hope that my labors in this direction will be as profitable 
to them as their own may be in another way; I trust also that 
no one will judge me unworthy of my office. With regard to envy, 
this is more a matter of laughter to me than of apprehension; for 
I have always striven to cause myself to be envied, and in the 
future I shall perhaps become a still greater object of envy. The 
only argument which would induce me to follow your suggestion 
would be, that I might be with you and enjoy one or two years of 
leisure to put my thoughts on paper, which I now have some 
difficulty in doing . . . (Brunsbo, January 21, 1718) .%° 
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Swedenborg had good reason to be discouraged. Not only had he 
met with disappointments in his personal relations with the Polhem 
family, but all the projects he had been working on—the canal, the 
salt works, the Daedalus—had come to a sudden end with the death 
of the king. His efforts to develop a popular interest in mechanics 
through the publication, at his own expense, of the first scientific 
magazine in the country had failed, as had his Algebra. His work in 
astronomy was stopped by the lack of equipment. His suggestions for 
industrial improvements were unappreciated. And yet all these things 
were so much needed! 

He wrote: 


It was certainly discouraging to me, to find that my mathemati- 
cal discoveries were considered as novelties which the country 
could not afford. Would that I had more of these novelties, yea, 
a literary novelty for every day in the year, so that the world might 
find pleasure in them! There are enough men in one century who 
plod on in the old beaten track, while there are scarcely six or ten 
in a whole century who are able to generate novelties based upon 
argument and reason. 


After a few days of futile attendance at the Board during the month 
of February, 1719, when Swedenborg was not even allowed to sign 
the official papers with the other members of the College, he gave 
up what must have been a humiliating attendance, and did not again 
put in an appearance until four years later when his recognition was 
established. 
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Chapter Eight 


Proofs of a Deluge 


The bullet that found its royal mark at the trench in Fredrikshall 
has been likened to a period closing a sentence. It ended Sweden’s 
so-called ‘Era of Greatness,’ an epoch in her history which had its 
beginning at the time of Gustavus Adolphus’ successful battles on 
the Continent during the Thirty Years’ War. The crown which Charles 
XII had placed upon his own head had made him ruler, not only over 
Sweden, but over Finland, Ingermanland, Esthonia, Liffland, Pomer- 
ania, Wismar, Bremen, Stettin and Werden, and responsible to God 
alone for his actions. 

But Providence did not confine its attentions to promoting the 
greatness of Sweden. Russia also claimed rights in the Baltic Sea, 
and therefore the great responsibility assumed by a mere boy, and 
defended by him with heroic determination, in the end drove his 
people to the brink of ruin. The “Era of Greatness” was also an era 
of absolutism and tyranny and when it closed the people were de- 
termined that nothing like that should ever be possible again. The 
idea of self-government had deep roots in Sweden, dating from ancient 
times, and it now burst into bloom again with strong assertiveness. 
The chance had come to make a drastic change in the power of the 
king, for the succession to the throne after Charles XII was by no 
means clear, and this threw the decision into the hands of the people. 

All four of Charles’s brothers had died in infancy, and of his two 
sisters, only the younger was still alive. The elder sister, however, had 
left issue behind—a son who thus also was a pretender to the throne. 
The Riksdag which assembled in the House of Nobles to decide on the 
succession, agreed to accept the younger sister, Ulrika Eleonora, as 
their lawful sovereign, but only on the condition that she sign a paper 
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renouncing all claims to absolute rule. This Ulrika consented to do, 
buying her right to succession, as it were, at the price of a part of her 
sovereignty, making Sweden, at one stroke of the pen, into a limited 
monarchy. 

A period of great cultural development was thus introduced which is 
called Sweden’s “Era of Freedom’”—embracing the years of Sweden- 
borg’s maturity. For the next 100 years a movement for a reform in gov- 
ernment became the leading issue in the Diet, now seriously faced with 
the task of solving its own internal problems and of restoring to the 
people the responsibilities that they had been so long deprived of, 
greatly to the lowering of their moral stamina. The loss of her ter- 
ritories proved in the end to be Sweden’s gain. 

Parliament passed a law that hereafter any ruler who strives to in- 
troduce absolutism should lose his crown. Queen Ulrika Eleonora 
promised to govern the kingdom with the help of the Council, and the 
power was divided between Her Royal Majesty, the Council and the 
Riksdag,—consisting of four estates: Nobles, Priests, Burghers and 
Peasants. The Riksdag reserved the right to make the laws and ap- 
point the Council, but it met only every three years, and in reality 
the power resided in the House of Nobles, its dominant estate. 

Before any progress could be made to set the country on its feet, 
there had to be a reform in the matter of the currency which had been 
so inflated by the Gortz party, to meet the costs of war, that neither 
citizens nor foreigners could rely on its value in trade. Gortz’ solution 
to the king’s need for money had been simply to mint a million copper 
coins, stamped “one daler in silver’ which had to be accepted in the 
market as silver “dalers.’”’ These tokens bore fancy names. The first 
ones were called “crowns,” then came the “publica fide,” then the ‘‘wit 
and weapons” and at last the “hope” coins. Their number increased 
to 42,000,000, all real money being eventually drawn in and exchanged 
for the nddmynt, or emergency coins. 

This had a paralyzing effect on the country’s trade, and the burning 
question of the day was how to redeem the tokens and put the money 
back on a sound footing. One of the proposals submitted to the Secret 
Committee of the Diet on Currency came from our young assessor. 
It was like Swedenborg to tackle head-on any obstacle that came in his 
way. This time the obstacle was the interruption of his work on the 
canal, where the men refused to accept the emergency money. 

He proposed that those who wanted the full value of their tokens 
redeemed should receive it in 25 yearly instalments, while those who 
were willing to lose from 25 to 75% could get their token money re- 
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deemed in from ten to two years. His proposal was considered one of 
the best submitted, although it was anonymous.®’* 

New, fresh and hopeful were the spring winds that blew on the 
seventeenth day of March when Ulrika Eleonora was crowned in the 
cathedral of Upsala. Emanuel Swedenborg was not missing from the 
ranks of those who came forward to bend the knee and pay homage to 
the new sovereign. With him he brought his latest literary effort, en- 
titled: The Height of the Waters, and Strong Tides in the Primeval 
W orid,®® a treatise on geology—although that term had not yet been 
invented—which he gracefully dedicated to the queen on the day of 
her coronation: 


My fervent prayer to God is that the royal crown which to-day, 
amid the joy and gladness of all, will be placed upon the head of 
Your Majesty, may be firm and permanent and, like the starry 
crown in the firmament of heaven, shine to the Glory of God, to 
the immortal honor of Your Majesty, to the permanent joy of your 
subjects, and to the life and prosperity of the literary arts. 


The ennoblement of the Swedberg family followed, on May 26, 
not in consequence of the foregoing but because it was the custom to 
confer nobility on the families of all bishops. At the same time the 
new queen elevated one hundred and forty-eight of her subjects to the 
rank of nobles, thus still further strengthening the power of that 
estate in its struggle against the peasant class. The name Swedberg 
was now changed to Swedenborg and Emanuel took his seat on the 
velvet-cushioned, but far from luxurious bench in the House of Nobles 
(Riddarhuset). The Swedenborg family coat-of-arms, painted in oil 
on copper, was subsequently hung in that beautiful hall of assembly.®? 

Ulrika enjoyed the privilege of ruling her country alone little more 
than a year, after which time she abdicated in favor of her husband, 
the Prince Consort of Hesse, who then ascended the Swedish throne, 
by general consent, as Frederick I. One of the reasons for this shift 
was the need for a competent hand to lead the country out of the 
Russian embroilment. During the summer of 1719, the long-expected 
attack on the coast had come in earnest. With a fleet of thirty war- 
ships and one hundred and fifty galleys, the Russians harried the 
Swedish coastal cities, plundering, burning, and laying in ashes one 


* He also strongly advocated the adoption of the decimal system instead of the 
current system based on the number 8: 16 Gre in copper was equal to 1 Ore in 
silver; 8 Gre in silver equalled 1 silver mark; 8 marks equalled 1 riksdollar, and 
8 riksdollars, 1 mark sterling. 
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beautiful estate after the other. On the night of August 13, they had 
even made bold to attack Stockholm itself, but were easily driven off. 
Two years later peace was restored through the mediation of England. 


Queens may seldom read the books that are dedicated to them, and 
we wonder whether Ulrika Eleonora read Swedenborg’s Height of 
Water, with his “proofs that Sweden in days past, was covered with 
water.” In any case she could not have known that she held in her 
hands the first attempt at geologic description of the land she ruled. It 
was a land of most interesting and provocative configuration, exposing 
in some places polished granite and in others layer after layer of sand- 
stone, slate and lime, alternating in regular succession. It was a land 
characterized by many lakes and ridges. She could not have known 
that the author of this treatise was the first to observe the fact that 
the great sand and gravel ridges of Sweden ran in parallel lines almost 
exactly north and south, and that in between the ridges lie wide tracts 
of stratified sand, interspersed with finely assorted clays of various 
colors, and she would probably not have realized that the young author 
of the treatise was a scientist of rare genius. He had observed, for 
instance, that here and there, in tracts otherwise flat and open, there 
lay huge blocks of stone, sometimes the size of houses, as if thrown 
there in playful abandon by giants. These stones were called by the 
peasants, “‘trollkast,” superstition accounting for their presence by 
tales of how, in olden times, the trolls, annoyed at the building of so 
many churches, had tried to hit them with these boulders, never 
quite succeeding. 

To the farmer, straining to raise his crop of barley or rye between 
the rocky ridges—generation after generation picking stones out of 
the soil as they cropped up, and adding its quota of cobbles to the 
fences raised by the back-breaking toil of his ancestors—these stones 
were an endless memorial to the fight against an enemy of agriculture. 
But to Swedenborg the same phenomena were so many hieroglyphics 
challenging him to decipher them, so many pieces of the puzzle he was 
beginning to turn over in his mind: What was the origin of it all? 
How had the world come about? Why were there fossil remains of 
fishes found far inland? What meant the great round holes cut into 
the sides of mountains as exactly as if a mighty hand had indeed carved 
them out for a giant’s caldron, or jattegryta, as the people said? By 
what power had the great blocks been transported hundreds of miles 
away from the mountains of which they had originally been a part? 
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Swedenborg looked for his answers in logical reasoning and in Holy 
Writ. Reason told him that the sedimentary layers of sandstone and 
slate must have been deposited in water and afterwards have hardened 
into stone; that the chalky layers holding fossil “insects,” which he 
found so plentiful in Mount Kinnekulle, had once been muddy water 
in which the little moluscs lived out their myriad lives and died. 

His conclusion that this tremendous sea was identical with the univer- 
sal flood at the time of Noah, which must have covered most of the 
land in primeval days, making the higher parts into islands—and why 
not the Isles of the Blessed, as the venerable author of the Atlantica 
suggested—was an idea forced upon him by the supposedly infallible 
statements of God’s Word. It was typical of Swedenborg’s mind that 
he felt impelled to reconcile these things. In his Height of Water we 
have the first plain demonstration of a method never relinquished but 
always modified to suit his growing comprehension. To quote from the 
Preface: 


From the Word of God we have the first knowledge of the 
universal Flood, which covered all four quarters of the world like 
an ocean, and destroyed the whole of God’s former work of crea- 
tion, together with all living things which existed on the dry ground. 
And had not Noah been provided with a new machine wherewith 
to move on the surface of the waters, all that had life on the 
earth would have been destroyed in that flood . . . There is no one 
who denies that this universal Flood covered the earth, but worldly 
wisdom is not content with this fact, it wishes also to havea 
word in the matter. She therefore investigates and gathers proofs 
from the things which the Flood has left behind . . . And as I 
know that it will serve to confirm the Word of God and the truth, 
I entertain the hope that what I have, with the kindliest inten- 
tions, asserted and demonstrated may with equal kindliness be in- 
terpreted by others . . . Thinkers in southern countries who have 
labored on this problem will find clearer proofs and traces from our 
North than they themselves possess.9° 


In a letter written two years later Swedenborg significantly modified 
this statement. After all, a single year was a short time to account 
for those myriad fossil deposits! 

To him the structure of the earth was clear proof that the ocean 
had once stood at an enormous height above the land. The gravel 
ridges, he explained, were formed by strong tides which caused the 
agitated waters to pile up gravel into mountainous furrows in their 
east-westerly ebb and flow, thus running ridges straight north and 
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south. In this beautifully readable little pamphlet Swedenborg did 
not leave unnoticed the layer of hard stone on top of the sandstone 
and limestone that composes Mount Kinnekulle but that, too, was 
accounted for as having been deposited in water and afterwards 
hardened into “granite’’! 

As to the reasons for those tides, however, which were so strong 
that they could pile up entire hills at the bottom of the sea, one must 
refer to the essay previously mentioned, on the Motion and Position 
of the Earth and the Planets. Here we find the argument that the 
earth formerly moved more rapidly around the sun than it does now, 
so that days and years were shorter. The quicker motion of our planet 
would then have caused stronger tides in the ocean, which would cut 
into the shore with great violence and thus pile up high beaches. 

This former acceleration of its motion gave the earth a perpetual 
spring and made the whole world a veritable paradise, since it evened 
out the differences between summer and winter. All countries thus 
formerly enjoyed a Golden Age and a perpetual springtime, with the 
pleasant gods and goddesses, Flora, Pan, Pomona and Venus roaming 
the lovely earth in company with man. You can prove it yourself, 
he says, by revolving a thermometer faster and slower before a fire, 
and observing how the quick revolution evens out the temperature! 
This also would account for the great age of Methuselah and the other 
patriarchs. It was not that they lived so much longer lives than our 
own, but merely that a greater number of annual revolutions around 
the sun gave them, in the same time, a greater number of years. 

If this argument is followed out to its logical conclusion—and 
Swedenborg always tried to follow everything out to its logical con- 
clusion—the days will become longer and longer, as the planet slackens 
its course and enlarges its orbit, making the climate colder and colder 
as the earth retreats farther and farther away from the sun until, 
at the end, our world will be destroyed in a horror of cold and dark- 
ness, and the human race will completely disappear. But, he says, the 
Scriptural predictions about the end of the world might refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem,—that is, to the passing of an age. What- 
ever you conclude ought to agree with God’s Word and sound reason. 
This essay is thus a step in the development of Swedenborg’s cos- 
mological thinking. It shows also a glimmering of the idea that the 
Word of God was not to be taken entirely literally. 

Swedenborg was quite right when he concluded that the nether- 
most horizontal strata in Mount Kinnekulle had been deposited in 
water. What he did mot know was that here he was looking at silurian 
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sandstone which, next to basic granite, is the oldest of all the rocks. 
As the study of fossils was in its infancy, he could not have known that 
the fossil marine shells which he found in the slaty layers date from 
paleozoic times, millions of years before man appeared upon the earth. 

A hundred and fifty years after Swedenborg’s treatise was published 
it was still thought that the parallel ridges—or hogbacks, as they are 
called—with their rounded stones and unassorted debris, were raised 
beaches. So we may remain content to admire Swedenborg’s powers 
of observation and reason, and refrain from blaming him for not know- 
ing, as we do, that the phenomena he attributed to strong tides were 
caused by tremendous torrents at the bottom of an inland glacier that 
covered the country with an immense ice-cap and deposited its heaviest 
sediment in terminal morains. He could not have known that this 
glacier was the mighty hand which, by means of swift and powerful 
currents had, in its stride, carved out the giant kettles found at 
Stromstad and Trollhattan and also had left in its wake the erratic 
boulders that lie strewn about in fields. Had Swedenborg’s work 
taken him into certain parts of Norway, he might have hit upon the idea 
that ice and not water could account for what he saw, and thus have 
anticipated the modern glacial theory. 

At that time, too, there was no knowledge that the trap covering 
Mount Kinnekulle with a layer of diabase was formed by volcanic 
eruption which preserved the underlying strata of sandstone and slate, 
making them stand as a visible monument to the oldest formative 
periods of the earth’s crust. Swedenborg, noticing how straight and 
well-defined were the lines of the trap, concluded that this also must 
once have been a sediment deposited in the water at a time when it 
stood on a very high level. Nor could even such keen observers as he 
then have guessed that the fine clays and muds seen in various places, 
were glacial and post-glacial clays dating from the quarternary epoch. 
For the melting land-ice had washed Sweden clear of all the inter- 
mediate layers, and deposited the good earth in the Baltic Sea, or 
spread it out liberally over north continental Europe—taking away 
all the carbonaceous and most of the cretaceous layers. Most interested 
would Swedenborg have been in the story of glacial chronology as told 
in our own times by Swedish geologists who, by means of a study 
of the vari-colored stratified clays, have been able to identify the annual 
layers and thus establish complete dates for the melting and recession 
of the land-ice, reading the very movements of the glacier from the 
direction of the deep scores that it cut into the sides of the original 
mountain, like scars on the face of an old warrior. 
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Later scientists have indeed recognized Swedenborg as one of the 
pioneers who exercised a direct influence on the independent science 
of geology. In the words of Professor A. G. Nathorst: “Swedenborg’s 
contributions in the field of geology are of such significance and scope 
that they alone would have been sufficient to secure him a respected 
scientific name and prove him to be an investigating genius of the 
highest rank, who with his sharp powers of observation left nothing un- 
noticed.”’ 92 

Hi ee ARs | as tage 

So far, all of Swedenborg’s contributions were to physical science, 
but his mind was busy reflecting also on the wonders of the human 
body. He was especially impressed with the idea that the laws of 
physics and mechanics could be applied to the body as a machine. 
These ideas were given expression in a treatise dating from this time, 
first published in English under the title: On Tremulation, or the 
Anatomy of our Finest Nature.9% 

The change from physics to anatomy is not so abrupt as it appears 
to be, if we consider, as a connecting link, a short paper he entered 
as the sixth number of the Daedalus Hyperboreus.°* This preliminary 
paper lays down nine rules in regard to tremulation. The first rule 
is that anything hard can be made to vibrate even at the slightest 
touch. The second rule is that the best medium for transmitting 
tremulations is a stretched membrane, such as the string of a musical 
instrument. He then applies his physical rules to the anatomy of the 
human body, to show that its vital force consists in tremulations. Speech 
is nothing but tremulations, like the sound in a string, hearing is only 
a collection of such tremulations flowing through membranes up to the 
brain, and the same is true of all the other senses. No part of the body 
can be touched without the sensation being communicated to the 
meninges of the brain, the dura and pia mater, as may be seen from the 
connection of sinews and nerves which terminate in the cerebral mem- 
branes and which are, each and all, enveloped by weavings made of 
these membranes. 

The larger work On Tremulation elaborates in detail the same ideas 
except that now Swedenborg is primarily intent on bringing out the 
point that tremulation first begins in the fluids of the body, instead of, 
as in the previous article, leaving the impression that he believed the 
tremulations to start in the outer organs of sensation and travel up 
to the brain. 

From various letters dating from the end of 1719 and the early 
months of 1720 we can see what Swedenborg himself thought of these 
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new ideas taking shape in his mind. His essays were read at the 
meetings of the newly-formed Upsala Literary Society and the learned 
professors showed great interest in the ideas, but were not, we gather, 
always in accord with them. Nevertheless he tells Benzelius that he 
is most anxious to get their comments, so that, from their objections he 
can see whether he is on the right track or on a path that might be 
leading him astray. His argument is quite simple: geometry ought to 
be given consideration, instead of a lot of indiscriminate scholastic 
phrases and pretended knowledge about “‘animal spirits.” “TI am pre- 
suming that the members of the Literary Society are reasonable enough 
to remove childish prejudices and to place argument against argument 
or compare proof with proof to see which is the weightiest.” 9° 

He admits that ideas similar to his own were first broached by 
others—for instance by the anatomist, Giorgio Baglivi—but he con- 
tends that his own proofs are new and original. He is always plead- 
ing for the acceptance of proofs, proofs, proofs, for the recognition of 
new discoveries and untried lines of argument. In reality he was 
pleading for attention on behalf of great new rational principles, which 
he was later to develop in laborious minuteness in his anatomical works. 
Says the translator of the Swedish manuscript, “Through all the magnifi- 
cent later works of philosophic science there vibrates the key-note 
which many years before was struck in the work On Tremulation.” °° 

Since this work is the first expression of Swedenborg’s scientific 
creed, a short resumé of it may be of interest. The first chapter opens 
with the assertion that: 


If common sense be consulted and allowed to guide us, as we in- 
quire further and further into the real cause of life—we must 
finally come to the conclusion that this cause is motion .. . 
Those motions in which life resides are the most subtile of all 
motions, of a nature such as cannot be seen or comprehended by 
any comparison with the grosser forms of motion. 


He brings out arguments to show how all parts of the body are 
connected by means of the nerves and membranes, proof positive to 
Swedenborg that every sensation is a tremulation in the whole nervous 
system and not confined to any particular place in the brain. He de- 
scribes the effects of various emotions on the circulation of fluids in 
the body. For instance, fear—or as we might say shock—causes the 
blood to rush back to the heart and empties out the minutest vessels. 
The effects of amazement, of swooning, of love and of anger are all 
separately analyzed and explained as being due to modulations of the 
vital tremulations. 
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Essential to the transmission of tremulations is tension, as seen 
in musical instruments, for instance, the drum. The musical tones 
become clearer and sharper in the degree that the tension is increased. 
So also with the membranes and senses of the body. Without tension 
there is no possibility of sensation. This is shown in a newborn infant 
whose bones are all soft and who consequently has little or no sensa- 
tion, and in the aged whose membranes have become slack in the same 
measure that their senses have lost keenness. Hard substances are 
needed to produce tension in the membranes, and this is the reason they © 
are attached to the bones of the body. 

All the rules that apply to musical instruments, apply also to the 
human frame which is here unequivocally regarded as an instrument— 
a fundamental idea later enlarged upon by Swedenborg, but never 
relinquished. Had he at this time had recourse to the radio, radar, 
and similar modern instruments, how well would they have served to 
illustrate his point! We shall see that this very point later became the 
entering wedge with which he sought to pry open the secrets of nature, 
and also became the basis for his spiritual experiences. 

For some time now, Swedenborg had been occupied with translating 
various of his works into Latin, for the purpose of publishing them in 
Holland or England. His plans had at last assumed definite shape and 
he says, “If fortune favors me with the necessary means . . . my 
inclination is to play with the idea of setting out to seek my fortune 
in my craft, which consists of all that has to do with the advancement 
Spine . 2:27” 

He had worked himself poor over these things, he complains, and, 
like a wandering mendicant, had “sung long enough to see whether 
anyone opens up and puts some bread into my hand for it.” He con- 
siders going abroad and seeking his luck there for, he says, “He who 
is a free and independent fellow and has a name in foreign lands, may 
be regarded as a fool were he to remain here in the darkness, freez- 
ing to boot, where the Furies and the Envies and Pluto have set up 
their abode, where they dispose of all rewards, and where such labors 
as I have undertaken are rewarded with wretchedness.” The time may 
come, he thinks, when sinking into obscurity will be his only joy, 
and then he can always find a little nook in Starbo or some other place. 
However, he is not ready for that yet, and adds that circumstances 
might make a change in his plans for “man proposes, God disposes.” 
And yet, he reflects, “I have always liked knowing what one is aiming 
at, and formulating a good plan, along the most feasible lines, to carry 
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out in one’s daily life.” But in Sweden, he is convinced, “all such 
speculations and arts are unprofitable and are esteemed by a lot of 
political blockheads as scholastic matters that must remain far in the 
background while their own supposed finesse and intrigues push far 
to the front.” (Stockholm, December 1, 1719).°7 
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Swedenborg was at Starbo, in Dalecarlia, at the home of Hedwig and 
Lars Benzelstjerna, who superintended the iron works there, when an 
event occurred which made an important change in his worldly condi- 
tion. He received the news that his beloved step-mother, Sara Bergia, 
had died of pneumonia on March 3, 1719, after a short illness. Im- 
mediately he departed for Brunsbo where his father was mourning the 
loss of his beloved wife and companion of twenty-three years. Emanuel 
did not even stop to take with him the manuscript On Tremulation 
which he had been copying and sending to Benzelius, a few chapters 
at a time. } 

In her will, Sara Bergia left the whole of her valuable mining prop- 
erty at Starbo, Prasthyttan and elsewhere, comprising forges, furnaces, 
woods and fields, to be divided among the six Swedberg children. 
Emanuel had been her favorite and she would have left the whole of 
her estate to him alone, had not the bishop persuaded her to modify 
her will. When he begged her not to exclude the other children, she 
said, “They may have equal shares, but Emanuel shall have Starbo 
alone, and he shall buy out the others.” 98 Sara Bergia also provided 
that he should enjoy the full income of Starbo for one year after her de- 
cease. On the day before she died she also added another provision, 
orally, in the presence of three witnesses, to include her six-year-old 
granddaughter, Sara Lundstedt, among her beneficiaries, thus reducing 
their shares to a seventh each. Two of the heirs contested this clause 
to the will, but its validity was upheld on the basis of a statement 
handed to the court by Emanuel. Sara’s brother Peter, and her sister’s 
two children, the Swabs, also contested the will, but the bishop gener- 
ously settled their claims by giving them 12,000 dalers outright from 
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his personal fortune. When the final settlement was made it was agreed 
that Swedenborg and Lars Benzelstjerna should own the property joint- 
ly, buying out the other heirs. The full value was estimated at 32,000 
dalers in copper, Swedenborg’s share being 4,571 dalers. This arrange- 
ment was of great advantage to Emanuel. Lars Benzelstjerna lived at 
Starbo and looked after the property, leaving his studious brother-in- 
law free to devote himself to travel and research. 

When the inheritance was divided, on April 16, 1721, Lars and 
Emanuel also took over the other children’s shares in the properties 
they had inherited from their own mother, Sara Behm, namely the iron 
works at Axmar in Gastrikland, at Skinnskatteberg in Vastmanland, and 
at Gebberg in Dalecarlia. The magnificent Axmar estate had a long 
stretch of coast and its own harbor on the Baltic Sea with many miles of 
woodland, so essential for the charcoal needed in smelting.* The Swed- 
berg children together owned a fifth of the entire property; the other 
four fifths were owned by their widowed aunt, Madam Brita Behm. 
It was from these flourishing iron works that Swedenborg derived the 
comfortable independent income which enabled him to devote his 
time so largely to non-remunerative work. This was especially for- 
tunate for him at this time since, as we have seen, he repeatedly failed 
in every effort to elicit a salary from the Board of Mines. 

Emanuel’s time at Brunsbo was very profitably spent. He found a 
collection of books on chemistry in the possession of his cousin Johan 
Hesselius which interested him immensely. Hesselius, Emanuel’s senior 
by a few months, was a close friend of the Swedbergs. He lived at the 
manse and used to entertain the bishop every evening by playing hymns 
on his violoncello. He was intensely interested in all scientific dis- 
coveries. 


I am now engaged in running through all the chemistries that 
belong to Hesselius. I propose to examine thoroughly everything 
that concerns fire and metals . . . I take the chemical experiments 
of Boyle ... [and others] . . . and trace out nature in its minutest 
parts, comparing them with geometry and mechanics, and I am 
encouraged by new discoveries in all that has to do with the nature 
of subtile substances . . . It seems to me that the immense amount 
of experiments already made affords a good ground for building 
on. To make use of the toil and expenses of others—to work 
with the head on that which others have worked out with their 
hands—from this could come a multitude of deductions in chemis- 


* In the year 1900 this property was valued at 20,000,000 Swedish crowns. 
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try, metallurgy, the nature of fire and such things. (Brunsbo, 
May 2, 1720).99 


To trace out nature in its minutest parts, to investigate the nature 
of subtile substances! Here we see Swedenborg outlining the course 
that his development is to follow for the next fifteen years. But why 
did he, at this point, turn from anatomy to chemistry? This is best 
explained if we regard the work On Tremulation as a digression, grow- 
ing perhaps out of his study On the Nature of Fire and Colors, a 
short treatise left in manuscript form.1° In the third section of this 
treatise he discusses motions in the air and ether in relation to sight 
and hearing, and defines an undulation as resulting from the local 
motion of a volume of particles, a tremulation from the vibrations in 
each separate little particle. His work on Blast Furnaces was under- 
taken largely for the purpose of learning more about fire, for in the 
memorial to the Board of Mines, quoted above, he states that “his 
principal object has been to investigate the nature of fire.” 

Chemistry was closely allied, as a matter of fact, to his chosen 
profession, mining and metallurgy. But what fascinated Swedenborg 
was the new power in his mind—his knowledge of geometry and 
mechanics. This was like a new device which he used as a test for 
everything that came within his reach. It was as if he had discovered 
the underlying principle of the universe, the key to Aladdin’s treasure 
house, and was being devoured with curiosity until he had fitted it 
to every door leading to the unexplored interiors of nature. The very 
structure of matter could be disclosed by means of this key! Chemis- 
try could be explained by mechanics! That was what held him en- 
thralled. In science there was no guesswork, no reliance on inherited 
formulas, but a fitting of fact to fact. There was truth to be un- 
locked! 

In a paper On the Causes of Things, in his handwriting, but probably 
written by Polhem during a time when Swedenborg acted as his 
amanuensis, we find presented, for the first time, the idea that the 
particles of which the atmosphere is composed, are round, in three 
degrees of density, the more inert and inactive particles being formed 
by compression out of those substances that are more free and active. 
It is suggested that “sulphur” and “salt” arose, at the time of creation, 
from the contention between fire and water, sulphur becoming oil and 
salt becoming a flowing lava finally compressed into the matter of the 
earth itself.1°? 
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In his philosophical thinking Swedenborg, like Polhem, was a Car- 
tesian, that is, he believed with Descartes that nature was like a ma- 
chine. But though he accepted Descartes’ view on the existence of a 
solar vortex and accepted his idea that all variation in matter depends 
on motion, yet Swedenborg’s gradually maturing concept of the func- 
tion of motion in creation was new and indeed revolutionary. It had 
in it the first beginnings of the theory of the dynamic origin of mat- 
ter—that originally a series of discrete substantial forms was created 
from the Infinite. As to the shapes and properties of these particles, he 
differed from Descartes. He strenuously objected to the Upsala pro- 
fessors who accepted Descartes’ ideas unconditionally, although him- 
self never hesitating to adopt the ideas of others. But he always worked 
them over in his own mind and set the pattern of his own thinking on 
them. Were we to sift out of Swedenborg’s earlier philosophical works 
all that he took from Polhem and Descartes there would be very little 
left.10% 

“T send you something new in Physics on air and water particles show- 
ing them to be round, which may militate against the philosophy of 
many; but as I base my theory upon proofs and geometry, I hope that 
no one will reasonably deny it...” His object was to “thoroughly 
investigate the nature of air and water in all its parts: for if the true 
shape of the particles is once discovered, we obtain with it all the 
properties which belong to such a shape.” (Starbo, January 30, 
E73) R08 | ) 

In December of the year 1720, Bishop Swedberg married his third 
wife, Christina Arrhusia, daughter of the dean of Fahlun. It is prob- 
able that Emanuel was present at the wedding in Brunsbo, which was 
solemnized by the Bishop’s son-in-law, the Rev. Jonas Unge, then 
rector of a parish some ten miles to the south of Skara. The following 
February Swedenborg was again in Starbo, standing godfather to his 
sister Hedwig’s infant daughter.1%* 

The time had now come when Swedenborg’s project for going abroad 
to publish some of the results of his work in Latin was to be realized. 
Ample means for this undertaking had come to him, as we have seen, 
through his step-mother’s inheritance.1°© At the end of May he left 
Sweden for Holland by way of Copenhagen and Hamburg. With him 
went his cousin Johan Hesselius, intent on obtaining a medical degree 
at the University of Harderwijk. Arrived at Helsingborg, ready to cross 
the Sound into Denmark, Swedenborg addressed a letter to the Board 
of Mines which shows that he was still determined to maintain rela- 
tions with that body.1°? He declared that his sole object is to become 
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more closely informed about foreign mines and their methods and to 
make a study of foreign markets for metals, and he begs for instructions 
and guidance in carrying out his plan. There is no indication that the 
well-born colleagues ever took any notice of his request other than to 
file away the letter among their other memorials. The new government 
in this, as in so much else, had written off all that reminded it of the 
previous era and had little use for the favorites of Charles the Twelfth, 
among whom were counted Emanuel Swedenborg and Christopher 
Polhem. Our ambitious young assessor was justified in seeking other 
fields for his conquests. 
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Chapter Ten 


Early Philosophy 


The summer of 1721 found Swedenborg in Amsterdam seeing through 
the press three treatises which he had translated from Swedish into 
Latin, the largest of them his work on Chemistry.°8 That he pub- 
lished them anonymously is somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that as soon as they were off the press he inscribed two copies, printed 
on fine paper, with his full name and sent them to friends in Holland. 
Perhaps the anonymity was intended to ensure his works a more un- 
‘prejudiced hearing than they might otherwise have received. If so, 
the secret was badly kept for, of course, it soon became known who 
the author was. From this and other experiences Swedenborg seems to 
have learned how to deal with this problem for, many years later, when 
he published his first theological works anonymously, he kept his 
authorship successfully concealed for many years. 

One of the presentation copies of the Latin essays is now in the 
British Museum and bears the inscription: “To the famous professor 
Dr. Hermann Boerhaave, widely celebrated throughout the world for 
ingenuity, learning and experience ...”’ The other copy was sent to 
Ambassador Joachim Frederick Preis, representing Sweden at The 
Hague. His business at Amsterdam completed, the young author re- 
paired to the capital to renew his acquaintance with Preis, whom he had 
met eight years before at the Utrecht Peace Conference. They had long 
talks about the economic condition of Sweden and the means for pro- 
moting their country’s welfare. From there Swedenborg proceeded to 
Leyden for a few weeks’ visit with Dr. Boerhaave and to collect ma- 
terial for subsequent publications from the library of the famous 
university. Then he returned to Amsterdam where he was joined by 
Johan Hesselius. 
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On December 8, the two Swedes witnessed the celebration of the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty that ended twenty-one years of warfare be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, when the representative of Peter the Great 
regaled the burghers of Amsterdam with a sumptuous banquet that 
lasted well into the morning! He opened casks of wine in the streets 
and entertained the populace with one of the most magnificent displays 
of fireworks on record. To the tunes of a martial band, fiery arrows 
and bursting balloons were shot from a high tower built for the occa- 
sion at the water front and surmounted with a huge Russian eagle. 
Inspired by the occasion, Swedenborg penned some verses in celebra- 
tion of peace to the troubled North where streams of nectar had re- 
placed the former streams of blood and, ‘‘Mars enchained, ’t is Bacchus 
comes to arms.” 109 

From Amsterdam the two travellers proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Liége. The mountain strata of the country they passed through 
afforded interesting material for the two students of minerology. 
After spending Christmas at Liége, Hesselius returned to his studies 
and Swedenborg resumed his journey, by way of Cologne, to Leipzig, 
visiting on the way all the mining districts of the countryside. 

Early in April he published a number of articles on scientific sub- 
jects under the general title of Miscellaneous Observations,'!° in three 
parts, dedicating the work to Count Gustaf Bonde, the newly ap- 
pointed president of the Board of Mines. From Leipzig he extended 
his investigations to all the mining districts of Saxony, the Hartz 
mountains and Brunswick, where he was received with marked favor 
by the reigning Duke Ludwig Rudolph of Blankenburg, who could not 
exert himself enough to do him honor. He presented him with a medal 
of gold, and a large coffee-pot of silver, and besides all this he in- 
sisted on defraying Swedenborg’s travelling expenses. No wonder 
then that, at the end of the month, when Swedenborg issued the 
fourth part of his Miscellaneous Observations, he dedicated this work 
to the noble duke. 

Swedenborg was now no longer an unknown aspirant for recogni- 
tion. The beginning of that year, 1722, had seen the realization of his 
dreams of winning a European reputation. The leading critical journal 
of Europe, the Leipzig “Acta Eruditorum” (Transactions of the 
Learned), carried in its pages one review after another of the published 
treatises, reviews by no means brief and highly appreciative of Sweden- 
borg’s theory of applying geometry to determine the causes of natural 
phenomena. With all this, nevertheless, the first reviewer closed with the 
guarded comment: “The author has used great ingenuity and no 
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less industry, but as to how much of the truth he has attained in his 
theories, this may be left to the judgment of others.” 777 

It had been Swedenborg’s intention to continue his travels into 
Italy but this purpose was changed by a letter he received from his 
father. Swedenborg’s wealthy maternal uncle, Captain Albrecht de 
Behm, had left a fine estate which was being managed by De Behm’s 
capable sister, Brita. Some of the heirs had lately become dissatisfied 
with the distribution of the estate and a lawsuit threatened which 
Bishop Swedberg was convinced Emanuel could avert. On this ac- 
count Swedenborg cut short his travels and returned to Sweden early in 
July 4722, 

CT Mie, CMU, SA 

In order to see Swedenborg’s relation to the learned world of his 
day, it seems essential to make a short excursion into the story of 
philosophy. This journey will be in the highest degree inadequate 
because of its brevity, but it may serve to discover the sources of his 
system. 

The origin of matter, until our own day, has never been a sub- 
ject for popular excitement. What to do with the materials we have, 
and how to acquire more of them, has always stirred the masses, but 
the question of just how it all originated they have left to a few 
thinkers. “God created it” was the answer for many centuries and for 
simple pious souls it was enough. So, until the shock of atomic fission 
split the lethargy of this generation, newspapers practically snubbed 
philosophers and what they thought about the constitution of the in- 
teriors of nature. 

The ancients reflected much on the subject of origins, and their 
speculations are basic for modern views. The idea that all sub- 
stances originally consisted of small, impenetrable particles arose with 
the Greeks. Democritus gave them the name of “atoms.” He con- 
ceived of the universe as consisting of atoms moving in a great empty 
space or vacuum. Said Aristotle: “All matter is of one homogeneous 
kind; only its form is varied.” It was all purely speculative, a product 
largely of reasoning and guessing. 

In Swedenborg’s day the idea of atoms had been developing in 
two separate directions by the followers of Descartes and by Newton. 
To Descartes any explanation of how the universe originated had to be 
based on motion. This primary motion caused the formation of vor- 
tices something like whirlpools. By this motion he explained how 
the solar systems came into being, each star or sun being a center of 
finest particles in intense motion. The matter of which the earth con- 
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sists he explained as particles of a grosser kind, having their own 
special kinds of motions. No such thing as a vacuum could exist for 
Descartes because any vacant space between his particles was im- 
mediately filled in by particles of a finer degree or kind, ad infinitum. 
He considered that originally there was only one kind of matter, 
which was identical with extension. All variations of matter, all 
diversity of power, he said, depends on motion.1!2_ When the primary 
material particles struck against each other, their corners were knocked 
off, so that particles of a second kind were formed. The knocked-off 
corners formed a fine dust of “fiery particles” which became the fixed 
stars. “Give me extension and motion and I will construct the world,” 
was a saying of Descartes. And in spite of the fact that his laws of 
motion were partly inaccurate, he was the forerunner of many new 
ideas. Denying a vacuum, he proposed a pressure theory which avoided 
the corpuscular or emission theory of light, so leaving open the way 
for the later theory that light is an undulatory motion in the ether. 

The Cartesian theory of vortices was, in Swedenborg’s day, generally 
accepted everywhere except in England where Isaac Newton had de- 
veloped another idea of material particles by whose composition every- 
thing was formed. Newton’s theory led in an opposite direction from 
Descartes’ and the two were irreconcilable. Said Newton: “It seems 
probable to me that God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, 
massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles . . . so hard as never 
to wear or break in pieces; no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God Himself made one in the first creation.” Newton recorded 
experiments of utmost importance for the advancement of science. His 
idea of light, however, was that it consists of material particles, or 
luminous corpuscles, sent forth from a luminous body in straight lines 
which, by their mechanical action on the retina, produce sight. ‘Are 
not the Rays of Light very small Bodies emitted from Shining Sub- 
stances?” he asks.14% 

Newton’s solid particles were supposed to move in a vacuum. This 
was the reason for the slow acceptance of his epoch-making law that 
gravitation could be explained in terms of the mutual attraction of 
bodies. To assume that planetary bodies could act upon each other at 
a distance, in a vacuum, without any intermediating atmosphere, was 
regarded as preposterous. 

In recognizing Swedenborg’s relations to Newton and Descartes one 
should not forget the influence of Christopher Polhem. Ideas have 
parents, and if Descartes had an activating influence on Swedenborg’s 
mind, surely the mechanical genius of Polhem influenced him in a ma- 
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terial sense. Polhem admired Newton’s work, although reading him 
“save him a headache” as Newton made things much too difficult and 
involved. In a letter to Benzelius he wrote: 

“T must admit that he [Newton] is a great mathematician, but it 
seems to me that he has been a little childish in making such a fuss 
and such extensive demonstrations about things which could be settled 
in a simpler way.’”’ But for any one who wanted to sharpen his brains, 
Polhem thought, Newton and his contemporary Wallis, would make 
good whetstones. 

As for Polhem’s own theory, he agreed with Descartes that matter 
originated by motion. “The creative power in nature is God, and the 
medium is motion.’ Polhem recognized six kinds of particles, all 
round in shape. The foundation of all living things, he said, is “an 
infinite number of small living particles or specks whose figure and 
size is indescribable, unless you just give them the name of motion.” 
Probably many of Descartes’ ideas would have to be altered, Polhem 
thought, as the result of experiments. What impressed him most was 
that “all the properties of nature are founded on mathematical and 
mechanical principles.” 114 Surely here the resemblance to Sweden- 
borg’s ideas is striking! 

It has become customary to regard the philosopher Swedenborg 
primarily from his system as explained in his best known and most 
complete product, The Principia (1734), and it is undoubtedly much 
easier to do this and to pass over the smaller works of which the so- 
called Chemistry is one part. But we are here interested not so much 
in a picture of Swedenborg as he was at any given time, as rather 
in the story of his development. The phase we are now considering 
bears perhaps as little resemblance to his later system as do the coty- 
ledon leaves in a seedling to the plant that developed out of them. In 
the preceding explanation we have been considering the ideas that 
circulated in Swedenborg’s intellectual environment, the soil from which 
his system grew. But what we are really concerned with is the nature 
of the plant. 

Swedenborg was thoroughly aware of the fundamental opposition 
between the ideas of Descartes and Newton. As we have seen, his 
early position bears a striking resemblance to that of Polhem. Like 
his teacher, he denied Newton’s corpuscular theory of light and re- 
jected his vacuum and action at a distance. He agreed with Descartes 
on vortices and that particles were formed into various kinds by means 
of motion. But like Polhem he disagreed with Descartes as to the 
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character of matter. Thus we see him picking his way, rejecting this 
idea, choosing that, and ever enlarging his concepts. 

The treatise published in Amsterdam, popularly called the Chem- 
istry, is the first offshoot of Swedenborg’s individual thinking. What 
makes this work unique is the application of his new idea, that every 
natural thing can be explained by geometry and mechanics. All the 
various and manifold properties of matter, he insisted, depend upon 
the shapes and sizes of the different particles of which matter is com- 
posed, on their form and on their motions compounded by an orderly 
series of changes into substances ever denser. 

He presents the central idea on the title-page: “Prodromus (Fore- 
runner or Specimen) of @ work on the Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
comprising New Attempts to explain the Phenomena of Chemistry and 
Physics by Geometry.” ‘What are physics and chemistry?” he asks 
in the Preface. ‘‘What is their nature if not a peculiar mechanism? 
What is there new in nature which is not geometrical? What is the 
variety of experiments but a variety of position, figure, weight and 
motion in particles?” 145 Here is the key that fits all locks! 

Thoroughly vindicated as Swedenborg has been by subsequent ex- 
perience—even to present-day knowledge about the constitution of the 
atom—need we any longer hesitate to say that he was on the right 
track? The whole century of progress in science that followed based 
its findings on the proposition that the intimate relationships between 
the properties of matter depend upon geometrical arrangements. But 
let us note—the unity and simplicity of Swedenborg’s explanatory 
theory was always linked to the idea of an Infinite Creator! 

Thus was the door unlocked that led out of the vague mystical 
findings of the intrepid Alchemists, with their beclouded nomenclature, 
into the clear hard daylight of modern science. For at that time 
chemistry still clung to the “four elements,” earth, air, fire and water. 
‘Water” was the cold, humid element whose particles were supposed 
to be vermiform and cylindrical. “Air” was the light, subtle, com- 
pressible element which, as ether, filled all spaces. ‘‘Fire” was the 
noblest of the “elements” and, in a sense, almost divine, giving soul to 
all things. “Earth” was essentially a white, dry, dense thing found in 
its purest form in ashes. The three universal principles were salt, sul- 
phur and mercury, salt being anything of a saline character, sulphur 
being something of a fiery nature, combining with mercury to form the 
metals. | 

Many students were asking the question: What is chemical af- 
finity? ‘A mysterious attraction,” said the Alchemists. ‘Electrical,’ 
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said Newton. “The same as gravitation,” said Buffon, later. Sweden- 
borg explained it as pressure. 

Common salt, he supposes, originated by pressure in a huge primor- 
dial ocean which enveloped the entire globe. The pressure of this 
tremendous mass of water caused some of the water particles to col- 
lapse. Their broken parts then got wedged into the spaces between 
the water particles, and became salt-particles, whose shape was identical 
with the spaces in which they were generated, one particle of salt 
holding in combination six of the particles of water. “Tf then,” he 
says, “an ancient ocean stood at such an altitude above the earth, and 
if the dry land owes its form and, in a certain sense, its origin to 
this parent, it must surely be concluded that salt mountains must 
have originated at its bottom.” 14° 

It will be recalled that Swedenborg had, in previous works, treated 
at length of the primeval ocean, which he identified with the Deluge. 
Now, however, he introduces an element of doubt: “The circum- 
stances here mentioned may have been produced by a deluge, but 
it may perhaps be questioned whether they could all have occurred 
during Noah’s Flood, which lasted only a single year.” 

This was dangerous ground. lf carried further, such reasoning would 
invalidate the Biblical story of creation. Polhem, like Newton, firmly 
believed in God and held that no one could dare call into question the 
traditional story of creation as described in the Bible. “To doubt the 
words of Moses, which are dictated by the Holy Spirit, is not becom- 
ing to any Christian,” Polhem had written to Benzelius. However, the 
Mosaic account ought not to be taken literally, but more as a like- 
ness. God created finite things out of infinite material which He made 
‘nto finite matter. Still, criticisms against the literal Bible story could 
be advanced—such as the existence of light before the creation of the 
sun. Perhaps, Polhem suggests, Moses in the Biblical account was only 
meeting the needs of his people for knowledge of their God, knowl- 
edge of His omnipotence and of their dependence upon Him, and of the 
punishment that might result from disobeying Him. “People would 
have difficulty in believing in God unless they had some stories about 
Him.” 117 Apologizing for his bold opinion, Polhem assures his friend 
that his veneration of God is increased, rather than diminished, by 
contemplation of His inscrutably wonderful works. 

Swedenborg, too, felt at liberty to discuss first causes with Benzelius, 
suggesting symbolic explanations rather than literal ones for the 
statements of Holy Writ. For instance, the fire with which the souls 
of the damned are tormented could not be material fire, he says, 
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since it does not consume or destroy them. Rather must it be under- 
stood as the pangs of conscience. “It would be too crass to think 
that the bodies of the damned are to be tormented by [material] fire, 
for a burning up without destruction, is not naturally possible.” Their 
situation was not in the sun, for the sun was rather where God had 
his seat. “I hope it will not be ill interpreted that I philosophize on 
this subject; God’s Word is still the foundation” (Stockholm, Novem- 
ber 26, 1719) 118 

Swedenborg’s interest in fire was, at this time, very great, for he 
had just finished and handed in to the Board of Mines his treatise 
on Swedish Blast Furnaces, the result of three years’ study on the 
nature of fire. One wonders if he came to any results satisfying to 
himself for he says on page 199 of his Chemistry, “It must be con- 
fessed that no subject can be more embarrassing to the mind than 
the intimate mechanism of fire and the nature of its particles.” “The 
theory of fire seems to have occasioned more bewildering speculations 
than that of any other element.” Element, of course, in the vague 
sense! Nevertheless, he here states that “‘the particles of fire are 
purely bubblelike;” they are “small and subtile,” and “on their surface 
there are mathematical points.” His ideas may have been influenced 
by Newton’s corpuscular theory of light. In his earlier treatises Swe- 
denborg seems to have had a more definite and correct idea of the 
nature of fire, for in 1717 he described light as an undulatory motion 
and stated that “fire and colors are caused by activity in the air when 
it terminates in the ether.” And in other places he practically identified 
the “flamy quality” or ‘igneous matter” with the ether which flows 
between the other particles—a conclusion more in harmony with modern 
theories of combustion. 
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Business and Controversy 


To cultivate popularity and, if possible, to increase the much cur- 
tailed royal power, King Frederick and Queen Ulrika Eleonora revived 
an ancient Swedish custom and made a grand tour to all parts of 
the kingdom to meet their subjects and hear petitions. In July of the 
year 1722, they came to the fashionable spa at Medevi, near Lake 
Vetter, where society was gathered to take the waters. 

Hither also came Erik Benzelius with Anna, and later Bishop 
Swedberg himself, and here Swedenborg, fresh from his foreign 
journey, stopped on his way to Stockholm, combining pleasure with 
business. The King’s nameday, July 18, brought sports and dances 
and festivities to Medevi, and from Swedenborg a Festival Ode of 
rather stilted verse written for the occasion.19 

He also had a petition to present. The information he had acquired 
about mining methods abroad had convinced him that reforms should 
immediately be instituted to improve Swedish methods, particularly 
in the smelting of copper. He petitioned the king for the right to 
conduct a test, taking it upon himself personally to bear all the risks. 

August found Swedenborg in Stockholm for a consultation with his 
aunt on the division of the Behm inheritance. Madam Brita Behm 
resided in a large house in the centre of town which took up a whole 
city block, later known as “the Rosenadler palace.” There, in mag- 
nificence, she lived out her life, grande dame and very capable business 
woman. When Bishop Swedberg had to be in Stockholm to attend the 
Diet as member of the priestly estate he was glad of an invitation “to 
share the roof” with Sister Brita and her son-in-law, Johan Rosenadler, 
the royal censor librorum, who lived with her. The Bishop would 
have been delighted to mediate a suitable marriage for the rich widow 
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but Brita, to the end of her long life, remained faithful to her late 
husband, Professor Johan Schwede, whom she had espoused at Upsala 
when only fourteen years of age.12° She had managed the Behm 
estate to the great advantage of all the heirs, but as a reward for her 
trouble the family quarrelled with her and among themselves, a fact 
which Bishop Swedberg deplored as unjust. If someone else had man- 
aged it, the heirs would have fared much worse, he said. His confidence 
that Emanuel would be able to reach an agreement with his aunt and 
patch up the dispute without resort to litigation proved to be justified. 
Swedenborg arrived at a settlement by buying out the shares of his 
brothers and sisters, and thus one fifth of the Axmar iron works, on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, 100 miles to the north of Stockholm, came into 
Emanuel’s hands.1?4 

In October the Board of Mines, to whom the king had referred 
Swedenborg’s petition for a test of his new method of smelting copper, 
forwarded it to the mining authorities at Fahlun. Included was his 
request that they render him every assistance in setting it up, permit 
him to choose the most suitable place for the test, give him the most 
skillful smelters and roasters, bind the workmen by oath to make an 
honest trial, and asking that the first year’s increase and a small part 
of any subsequent profit should go to Swedenborg. 

Fahlun’s reply was typical of the deadlocked conservative. The 
method of smelting was the result of centuries of experience, they 
said, and the miners were unwilling “to follow speculations and in- 
tellectual rules” in preference to the teachings of experience. So-called 
“new workers” were distasteful and tiresome to the mining authorities. 
However, they were willing, on certain conditions, to let the assessor 
make the test. 

Swedenborg answered that he did not wish to revolutionize the usual 
methods of smelting, but only to call attention to the condition of the 
fire, the blast, the furnaces and the ore, so as to save that part of 
the copper which would otherwise go off in smoke and slag—all of 
which was to the smelters’ advantage. Their attitude, however, being 

essentially negative, no test seems to have been undertaken. 

On his return to his native land, Swedenborg found that his theories 
had met with opposition. His treatise On Finding the Longitude on 
Land and Sea by means of the Moon,'?? published in Latin, had failed 
to arouse any interest. But at least it was noticed in the foreign press 
without adverse comment. At Lund University, however, Conrad Quen- 
sel had contributed quite a discouraging article about it to the Swedish 
“Acta Literaria” for January-March, 1722.123 A reply to this appeared 
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later in the same journal which was supposedly contributed ‘‘in the 
author’s absence by a friend.” Evidence in letters clearly shows that 
Swedenborg himself wrote it. 

The Miscellaneous Observations also had received notices in the 
Leipzic journal which praised the scientific notebook as “a collection 
of observations and experiments in which alone lies the hope for the 
growth of knowledge . . .” 1*4 Quite a different note was struck by a 
new magazine calling itself “The History of Learning of our Times,” 
(Historie der Gelehrsamkeit unserer Zetten), which Swedenborg first 
saw after his return home. The journal was issued anonymously and 
had more pretentions to critical analysis than did the “Acta Erudi- 
torum” which consisted mostly of excerpts. It noted many typographi- 
cal errors in Swedenborg’s pamphlets, pointed to a lack of elegance 
in his diction, and concluded that evidently he did not desire the 
reputation of being very expert in the mysteries of higher geometry. 
They criticized his “theories of physics grounded in the imagination 
of their discoverer.” The writer disagreed particularly with Sweden- 
borg’s assumption that the powerful movement of water at the bottom 
of a primeval ocean was able to toss about large boulders, a thing 
wholly opposed to all know hydrostatic laws—realizing as little as 
did Swedenborg himself that he had stumbled upon the effects of 
glacial torrents. 

The thing that interests us most is their criticism of his “mathe- 
matical points.” Discussing the origin of matter, for instance, he had 
written: 


If the nature of particles is derived from the same beginning 
as geometry, whence then does the line originate? Is it not from 
an infinity of points combined into length? And whence surface, 
if not from an infinity of lines combined into width? Whence 
body, but from an infinity of surfaces combined into depth? The 
case is the same if we suppose that in the beginning of all things 
there were only mathematical points without any shape, dimen- 
sions, or geometrical attributes; and then suppose motion among 
these points.125 


To this the critics objected that: Motion can find no room in 
mere mathematical points. 


This much we know . . . there is no line consisting of points, 
no plane consisting of lines, and no body consisting of planes... 
Mathematical points are not parts but merely signs of the be- 
ginning or end of a line . . . an indivisible sign existing in the 
imagination alone. When one says that the motion of a point de- 
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scribes a line, this is a line existing merely in the imagination . . . 

-An exact physicist or mathematician will not readily say that 
mathematical bodies are actually made up of points, lines and 
planes, as these are described by mathematicians; and in all fair- 
ness we are led to wonder how the author has come to be of 
this extraordinary and incomprehensible opinion. 


But did Swedenborg ever conceive of creation by means of purely 
mathematical points? Or did he mean something quite different? Note 
what he had said in the continuation of the passage previously quoted 
from his work: 


Here, however, the reader will object that no motion can exist 
until a surface or body be previously formed out of infinity. I 
answer that I take motion for granted. I assume it... But if 
the enquirer demands the cause of this motion, I tell him that 
no finite mind penetrates, or can penetrate, into this. For the 
first motion must clearly arise from the Supreme Mover, from 
the Supreme Life, from God, the Creator of all things, Who by 
means of His primeval motion, according to our axiom, impressed 
upon His world of nature the identical principle that governs in 
geometry. 


Had the critics failed to note that Swedenborg, foreseeing their 
objections, had already answered them? He had explained that his 
“points” were not devoid of quality but were endowed by their Creator 
with certain definite attributes. Later there flowed from his pen many 
more arguments concerning ‘‘points” which will be discussed in a 
subsequent chapter. In one of his theological works he refers to the 
futility of reasoning about primal substance and form without a clear 
idea of God. Such reasoning, he says, would be “spectral fancies” 
that lead the mind to derive the creation of world-substance from 
“points, and afterwards from geometrical lines which essentially are 
nothing, because nothing can be predicated about them.” 176 

But to continue with the critical review in the History of Learning: 


We shall merely consider, in a few words, the singular nature 
of the Swedenborgian air-particles. As already stated, these are 
little bubbles; but their outermost shells are constituted of pure 
fire-particles. According to the author’s imagination, these fire- 
particles are not bubble-shaped but round, hard, and proportion- 
ately small. This is the reason why, in our sublunary world, no 
fire can exist without air . . . How, according to this theory, do 
the hard, non-bubble-formed fire-pellets arise from the mathema- 
tical points? And after what manner, and in what way are the 
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air-bubbles encompassed and likewise garnished with brilliant 
little fire-balls? .. .1%7 


Swedenborg’s reaction to this attack was to contribute an article 
to the Acta Literaria Suecia, entitled, ““A Hydrostatic Law” in which he 
merely noted the critical review in the German paper, remarking that: 


In their Preface, these writers tell us that they are anonymous, 
that they have no director, no chief, no law among themselves; 
that one contributor is not acquainted with another, and that 
nevertheless, without the assistance of inspiration, as they say, 
they bring forth a yearly volume under the above title. Who 
or what they are is no affair of ours, but as they are anonymous 
and without law or leader, in order without danger to themselves 
to lie in ambush for travelers, we would have them know that 
we consider it neither seemly nor advisable to challenge them 
to any sort of contest whatsoever.1?4 


Swedenborg’s critics had failed to consider that imagination is a 
faculty superior even to that of observation, a faculty as indispen- 
sable to a philosopher as it is to an artist or a business man. Had 
Swedenborg lacked imagination it is unlikely that he would have been 
called, in our own day, the forerunner of Priestley in the discovery 
of oxygen gas, or—by Dumas, the eminent French chemist—the 
founder of the science of crystallography, because he applied geometry 
to the explanation of the laws of interior nature.1?9 

The History of Learning had a very brief life. After one or two 
more issues, it ceased to exist. But the following year, the author in 
a critical article in the “Neue Zeitungen” continued to attack Sweden- 
borg’s speculations on hydrostatic pressure. 

Swedenborg again refuses to enter what in a letter to Benzelius he 
calls ‘‘a most ignoble strife—one with a mask on and the other without 
a mask. Probably the critic is a gossip-monger, for he seems hardly 
able to understand my position, thinking that I am referring to the 
moving of whole mountains at the bottom of the sea.” Nevertheless, 
Swedenborg intends to prepare a further treatment of the subject, 
to please the learned. “This demonstration,” he promises, “I will 
afterwards send to Councillor Polhem and, after he has passed judg- 
ment on it, you might send a copy to Wolff, in Halle, and Julius 
in Leipzig.” (Stockholm, May 26, 1724) .18° 

There is no evidence that Swedenborg ever wrote the proposed 
demonstration. The controversy seems nonetheless to have had the 
effect of making him more careful of his future expressions in print, 
as he exhibited phenomenal precision in his later writings. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Contributions on Political Economy 


In every country there are always those who are willing to exert 
themselves and accept the responsibility of bold action in times of 
need, or able by clear thinking to accomplish desirable ends. To this 
class Swedenborg belonged. He took his membership in the govern- 
ing body of his country very seriously. 

On his return from Holland and Germany, he heard of a plan to 
push through the Riksdag of 1723 a measure for inflating the Swedish 
currency by debasing its purchasing power. Now, as one of Sweden- 
borg’s self-appointed objectives in going abroad had been to study 
the foreign markets for Swedish iron, he had discussed the currency 
with his countrymen abroad, notably with Ambassador Preis in Hol- 
land. He considered any further inflation of Swedish money very 
dangerous, since during the war years it had already undergone con- 
siderable depreciation. 

Had Swedenborg been a good speaker he might have become a 
political leader like his distant relative Johan Rosenadler, secretary 
of the College of Chancery, who was so eloquent that he could con- 
vince people of anything he chose. Swedenborg, it is believed, in all 
his political life never made a speech. His weapon was the pen. As 
early as 1719 he had presented a memorial to the Committee of the 
Diet appointed to consider means for rehabilitating the Swedish cur- 
rency. (See p. 57 Chapter VIII). During the summer of 1722 he wrote 
a pamphlet to express his views on the vital question of the currency, 
and he wanted his ideas to be presented to the public in full detail 
before the coming session of the Riksdag. He called his pamphlet: 
Modest Thoughts on the Fall and Rise of Swedish Money.351 
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This pamphlet was published in November, anonymously, but in 
official circles it was well known who had written it. It seems to 
have circulated first among the members of the Board of Mines. So 
telling were its arguments against the debasement of the currency 
that it created quite a stir, as Swedenborg noted in a letter to an 
Amsterdam merchant who acted as his banker (Stockholm, November 
Tae oe 

In this pamphlet he argues that: 


If the money of a country be the basis of its economy, nothing 
ought to be more important than having it well established. And 
then, after it has been set upon a good footing, it should be left 
undisturbed, because to derange the currency unnecessarily is 
to change the trade and commerce of the entire country, and to 
disturb each and everyone’s business. To disturb the noblest 
thing that lies within one’s custody is tantamount to undertaking 
the responsibility for each and every one who now or hereafter 
may come to suffer from it. 


Take, for instance, iron and copper, from which the chief income 
of the kingdom is derived. The iron industry would be ruined by the 
devaluation of the coinage, so that not only would the iron trade be 
upset, but the public treasury also would suffer, and that is many 
times more important. Contracts in iron made on the basis of former 
prices would have to be broken; the very arteries of the country’s 
well-being would be put in jeopardy; the foreign price of iron would 
rise, and the balance of trade would be disturbed, for this adjusts 
itself to the value of the money. Moreover, for salaried workers, 
such as all public servants and officials, depreciation of the currency 
would be equivalent to a reduction in salary, and this would endanger — 
the pillars of the country’s welfare. 

‘Therefore the highly esteemed Knights and Nobles, and also the 
Houses of the Clergy and the Peasants will hardly be willing, for the 
sake of private profit and a better income, to agree to a devaluation 
of the Currency.” It is interesting to observe that nothing is said 
about the House of Burghers. It was mostly members of this Estate 
who would have profited by the change, namely those who imported 
wares into the country from abroad. 

So powerful were the arguments Swedenborg marshalled against 
inflation that a political economist, writing forty-three years later, 
described this pamphlet in words of the highest praise. He is Anders 
Chydenius, a famous Finnish liberal. Since the booklet was anony- 
mous, Chydenius was ignorant of the fact that Swedenborg was its 
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author when he says, “He brings the matter out with such clearness 
and strength that it can hardly be improved upon, and needs merely 
to be adapted to the crisis in which we are now.” 133 

Such arguments were certain to meet opposition. When Swedenborg 
applied to the Chancery Department for permission to publish the 
work some of the members had hesitated to allow the printing of the 
pamphlet, in which it was demonstrated how the kingdom would stand 
to lose several million dalers in revenue by the devaluation of the 
money. They based their objections on the fact that the income 
and expenditures of the whole country were enumerated by Sweden- 
borg in his calculation. The first decision of the College was to 
postpone it, but this verdict must have been reversed for, as stated 
above, the pamphlet on Swedish Money appeared some time in 
November. 

But not content with the publication and circulation of this propa- 
ganda leaflet among government officials, Swedenborg also wanted it 
advertised in the public announcement sheets, so that, as he said, 
“he might learn the opinions of others, and their objections to it, 
and thus get an opportunity to explain the matter more fully.” This, 
however, met a snag in the chancery department, which carefully 
censored all approaches to the public ear. A search of their Acts has 
brought to light an interesting discussion of Swedenborg’s case.154 

Baron von Hopken opposed it. “Let him prepare his pamphlets 
and work them out as much as he pleases until the next Riksdag. 
The matter will then be decided by the Estates themselves.” 

Baron Brauner thought it presumptuous of a private individual to 
wish to publish a notification of this kind. 

Mr. Rosenadler said: “He only asks for different views on a matter 
that concerns and applies to all, from the most insignificant beggar 
up to the most exalted personage. It therefore seems to me decidedly 
useful that so general a question be advertised among the people in 
advance, before the Riksdag convenes, in order that the matter may 
be so much the better decided.” 

Count Gyllenborg stated that he was of the same opinion as Secre- 
tary Rosenadler, for in a free state no one ought to be forbidden 
to discuss publicly subjects which concern all alike. 

Von Hopken considered that this matter had already been so care- 
_ fully investigated and decided upon by those who have it in hand 

that there is not a single argument in the book which has not been 
_ previously taken into account. “If Swedenborg has any further argu- 
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ments to offer, let him bring them out when the matter is laid before 
the Estates.” 

Secretary Rosenadler replied that in a free state—especially in a 
matter of such general concern as the currency—no discussions ought 
to be secret. A private person cannot be denied the right to discuss 
it publicly. He regarded this matter of such importance that he was 
afraid of being held answerable to the Estates were he to forbid the 
author to publish his opinions on this question, lest otherwise those 
who wish to promote the devaluation of the currency at the Riksdag 
take the Estates by surprise. Authors ought to be allowed to pub- 
lish their opinions as much as they please and the secretary did not 
dare to refuse them. 

Such also was the custom in England, where everyone is permitted 
to publish little pamphlets of this kind through the press. It has the 
effect of making the people penetrate more deeply into such questions, 
thus becoming better informed on them. 

Baron Cederhielm also was of the opinion that, in a free state, no 
one can be denied permission to print their projects and sentiments 
with a view to public benefit. Nevertheless, it is advisable to hesitate 
before letting it come into the gazettes, since then people would think 
it was done with official approval. 

Mr. Rosenadler objected that if the arguments brought out by 
Swedenborg were considered incorrect and misleading it would be well 
if the mistakes were pointed out in order to give him an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

It was finally decided that the announcement might not be inserted 
in the Swedish gazettes since they are issued under official sanction 
and the advertisement would then be regarded as having official 
approval. 

CE ie, Sh A 

This was by no means Swedenborg’s only contribution to the Riks- 
dag of 1723. Early in February he had presented a memorial on The 
Balance in Trade which was read before the Committee on Commerce. 

In this memorial Swedenborg deplores the fact that the country 
was importing more goods from abroad than she was able to pay for 
by her exports. This, he argues, was causing Sweden to sink into 
poverty and, if not guarded against, it would weaken the kingdom 
and impoverish all its citizens, making the country decline in the 
estimation of other nations. He referred to the time of Charles XI 
when Sweden was in its most flourishing condition with a trade bal- 
ance of 4%4 million florins in her favor. This he contrasted with the 
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present deficit of 2-3 million florins, partly due to the loss of revenue 
from the Baltic provinces. To infuse new life into commerce, and to 
promote a more favorable balance of trade, he recommended that 
they make up by industry those sums which they had lost through mis- 
fortune. He proved by statistical tables that Sweden’s trade balance 
depended upon her production of iron, which amounted to 2-3 million 
rixdollars per annum. Next in importance came copper, with one million 
rixdollars. Only necessary and indispensable goods ought therefore 
to be permitted to be imported from abroad and he recommended that, 
as much as possible, they be manufactured at home.1%> 

Another memorial by Swedenborg On Noble and Base Metals, which 
was sent to the Committee on Mines and read on February 20, de- 
plored the custom of favoring a noble metal at the expense of one less 
noble, so that a mine producing a large amount of iron might be in- 
jured by the discovery, in its vicinity, of a vein of silver that produced 
only a small quantity of this more precious metal. The iron-works, 
although not so noble or titled would, nevertheless, he argued, be of 
greater benefit to the country. “There is danger of the country losing 
many tons of gold from the production of iron merely for the pleasure 
of getting one eighth of it from a metal which is of a nobler quality.” 
(The principle of class distinction seems to have been applied even 
to metals! ) 

The trouble was that the copper works were not getting enough 
charcoal for their smelteries. As they were not paying as much for 
their charcoal as the richer iron-works, the coal dealers did not so 
readily sell to them. During the discussion of this question in the 
House of Nobles, one member is reported as saying: 

“Tf the copper works will pay as much for charcoal as the iron 
works, they will get charcoal enough.” To which the President in- 
dignantly retorted, “Before the copper works suffer for lack of char- 
coal, the iron-works must go!” And—true to their concept of nobility— 
three weeks later the House of Nobles instructed the Board of Mines 

_ to be particularly solicitous in carrying out the discrimination against 
fron in favor of copper which, ‘“‘being a nobler and more precious 
_ metal,” should be granted preference over iron.156 

| Swedenborg was now thoroughly aroused. Not only would he per- 
_ sonally suffer from this enactment but the country’s welfare, he thought, 
| was at stake. He wrote another memorial proving at length, point by 
_ point, still more conclusively, how much more the country stood to 
benefit from the iron industry, and consequently how important it 
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was to protect it against other metals “having lovelier titles” being 
given preference at the expense of iron. 

This memorial On Encouraging the Production of Iron was read 
before the House of Nobles and two days later before the Board of 
Mines. The memorial traveled from committee to committee and 
two years later reached the Royal Council itself.*7 

Another memorial advocated the Establishment of Rolling Mills in 
Sweden, from which the public will derive benefit and advantage. The 
whole world knows that no country offers better opportunities for 
establishing factories than Sweden. Noting with regret how little is 
being done to promote them, Swedenborg presents a plan by which 
this may be remedied. Holland and other countries derive a handsome 
income from converting Swedish iron into various forms. If Sweden 
herself would furnish such things as iron bars and sheeting, she would 
gain a large market since the products which she makes are superior 
to those manufactured elsewhere. He asks that privileges and exemp- 
tions be granted to those who set up such factories and accompanied 
his memorial with a drawing of a machine used abroad to manufacture 
nails, rods, steel wire, gratings, blacksmiths’ and locksmiths’ supplies. 
This proposal was discussed by various branches of the government, 
and Swedenborg was made a member of the Committee on Commerce, 
Customs and Mines, for which he acted as secretary.13% 

He was in the lists to defend the iron industry, and he did not care 
against whom he broke a lance, continuing to tilt with the best of 
them. Among the latter, not least in influence, was a group of merchants 
who were planning to secure a corner in iron by having a law passed 
that no Swedish products could be carried in any but Swedish ships, 
this to take effect just as soon as a sufficient number of Swedish ves- 
sels were available, since they had been reduced during the wretched © 
war years to the number of 177. Such a law was opposed to the in- 
terests of the iron industry, as it would discourage consumption and 
lower the price of the product. In order to enforce the regulation— 
which the merchants claimed was designed to keep profits in Sweden 
and prevent foreigners from sucking the life-blood out of the country 
—they insisted that all foreign trade in iron should pass through three 
staple cities alone: Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Karlskrona. (Mo- 
nopolies could then easily be set up by a few merchants in those places! ) 

The iron industry found it much more to its advantage to trade with 
foreign purchasers directly; a free market provided by far the best sale 
for their product, thus holding up the prices. Referring to Sweden- 
borg’s memorial on this question Chydenius wrote, forty-three years 
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later, when a proposal for excluding foreign merchant shipping came 
up for debate: 


A worthy member of the Diet presented the matter with great 
clarity, power and zeal . . . He bases his thoughts on reason; 
he appeals to irresistible experience . . . He paints the conse- 
quences of the prohibition with lively colors . . . He shows that 
it would be a severe invasion of the citizen’s rights, which were 
spared even during the time of autocracy, and should least of all 
be infringed in a free country; for industry, business and the 
state itself would thereby be destroyed and the property of one 
subject would be sacrificed for the property of others.159 


Without wishing to overemphasize the value of Swedenborg’s 
memorial, it is clear that he made a substantial contribution to political 
economy, as Chydenius pointed out, drawing a parallel between political 
and economic freedom unusual for the times. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


The Board of Mines 


Swedenborg’s repeated petitions to the Board of Mines for the 
recognition of his appointment by the late king finally brought a 
meager result;—in March, 1723, they invited him to attend the meet- 
ings. The Diet was now in session and Swedenborg, himself a member 
of the Diet as he was now a nobleman, threatened to bring the matter 
of his exclusion from the Board to the notice of the Riksdag. When 
the members of the Board of Mines became aware of this, they re- 
lented and a few days later recognized him as Extraordinary Assessor,* 
with a voice and a seat in the proceedings. He was still without a 
salary but with the promise of being appointed ‘to fill the next regular 
vacancy. 

This was still the situation a year later when a letter from Erik 
Benzelius at Upsala brought the news that a vacancy existed in the 
faculty of mathematics owing to the death of Nils Celsius, professor 
of astronomy, and suggesting Swedenborg’s nomination for the post. 
Nowhere was Swedenborg’s learning and genius so well known and 
appreciated as at the University. In a sense, he had been one of the 
founders of their Literary Society since the time he corresponded with 
them from England, a connection that never had been broken. His 
unpublished manuscripts were submitted to the Society and read and 
discussed at its meetings, and his published works were reviewed in 
its “Proceedings.” 1592 At this time he was sending them installments 
of a treatise On Copper. The professorship offered an adequate salary, 
and Benzelius and Anna would of course be delighted to have Emanuel 


* “Assessor” meant official or administrator. 
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with them in Upsala. The fact that Swedenborg nevertheless felt that 
he must decline the post is evidence of how much his heart was set 
upon his chosen profession of metallurgy. There are many fine men 
at the University who can fill the chair in mathematics, he replied. 
His own interest, at present, was centered on geometry, metallurgy and 
chemistry, not on teaching. ‘““To abandon that with which I intend to 
perform good service would be indefensible,” he explains. 


Besides, I have not the gift of teaching, as you know, my 
brother, on account of my natural difficulty in speaking. I there- 
fore hope that the University does not nominate me. In the first 
place this would retard the proposition now before His Majesty 
to secure me a salary on the Board which I intend, by persistence, 
sometime to achieve. Besides this I no longer find my bent or lik- 
ing inclined towards an academic career, even should a salary of 
1,500 riksdalers be granted me... Therefore, in case anyone in 
the Consistory should suggest me, I should consider it a great 
favor if you, my brother, would give a decided “No,” for an 
answer, but withal an expression of thanks that they hold me 
worthy of it.140 


In July he was granted a master of mines salary of 800 dalers in 
silver which later was raised to 1,200 dalers, the salary of a regular 
official. An old Swedish adage had come true, “He who waits for 
something good, never waits too long!” 

Thus terminated the period of leisure which Swedenborg had en- 
joyed for studies, travels, and publications. He had reached the age 
of thirty-five when he took his seat with the rest of the members on 
the Board of Mines. To his credit were scores of pamphlets testifying 
to his lively interest in everything from the moon to sixpence—de- 
scriptions of machines, calculations on longitude, systems of finance, 
inventions of stoves, and speculations about the structure of the uni- 
verse. This phase of his career was now over. No more pamphlets 
flowed from his pen for the next ten years, although he was engaged 
in intense studies and voluminous writing which would come to frui- 
tion at a later date. Even petitions to the Riksdag ceased to appear. 

He now entered upon the official life which was to be his for the 
next twenty-five years.141 Until he was almost sixty, but with con- 
siderable intervals of leave, Swedenborg was to tread the mill that all 
men tread, shouldering his share of the burden of the day, doing as 
he was told, carrying out the orders of his collaborators, and so de- 
veloping the judgment that comes only of labor among other men and 
with the discipline of work. It was with deep satisfaction, no doubt, 
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that he was now able to apply one of those “Rules of Life” which he 
is known to have treasured: “Discharge with fidelity the functions of 
thy employment and make thyself in all things useful to society.” 

The building which housed the mining department is still standing, 
and we may mount the porticoed steps between the substantial classic 
pillars and, in imagination, arrive with him, at about nine o’clock in 
the morning, seeing Swedenborg, as it were, in his working clothes 
and as he was known to his associates. These diplomats, agents, mine- 
workers, proprietors, woodcutters, copper forgers, were men who knew 
little and cared less about cosmological theories and anatomical specu- 
lations, but who paid strict attention to reports on forest conservation, 
hoisting machines, blast furnaces, and the market value of sulphur. 

Then, as now, a great portion of Sweden’s wealth was in its mining 
industry. From earliest times this was under the special control of 
the Crown which, then as now, received a large part of its revenue 
from iron and copper, and for this the Bergskollegium, “College (or 
Board) of Mines,” was directly responsible to His Royal Majesty. 

The seven men who comprised the Board met every week day and 
commenced their proceedings by calling the roll. If any member was 
absent the reason was noted. Prolonged leave of absence was granted 
only by royal decree. The presiding officer bore the title of President, 
two senior members were Councillors, and there were four Assessors. 
Each of these had a seat and vote on the board, in order of seniority, 
so that the oldest assessor was entitled to a councillorship when one 
became vacant. 

During the years of Swedenborg’s attendance the sessions of the 
College usually commenced in September and continued uninterruptedly 
until the middle of July, with a recess of one or two weeks at Christmas 
and Easter. During the summer months some of the assessors were 
frequently engaged on inspection tours of the mining districts. The 
post was by no means a sinecure. 

As careful minutes of every session were kept it is possible by a 
study of these records to reconstruct Swedenborg’s part in the affairs 
of the Board and thus bring him a little nearer to our own times, but 
this means examining over a hundred volumes of hand-written records, 
page by page, and going through information, at first appearance 
exceedingly dry and unprofitable. 

The functions of the Board were administrative and technical. The 
majority of mines were owned by families or jointly by small partner- 
ships. As all were competitors, each guarded jealously its secret proc- 
esses of production and the only unified control lay in the Board of 
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Mines, which was thus the guardian of the country’s chief treasure. 
All decisions were recorded and so, during the course of time, a large 
body of laws had accumulated and were constantly being added to. 
To enforce these laws the Board appointed Masters of Mines and, 
under these, Bailiffs for each of the four districts—the Great Copper 
Mountain, in Dalecarlia, and the districts of Nerike, Vermland and 
Vestmanland. There were district courts to settle their differences, 
the supreme court being, of course, the Board itself seated in Stock- 
holm. Each assessor gave his views on these legal cases.142 

The Board decreed what metals were to be mined and how much 
could be taken out of the mines. It settled disputes involving such 
matters as those between partners or joint owners of forges and 
smelteries. It watched the standard of iron, sending out its officials 
for inspection. The task of seeing that the government got its ten 
percent of all the iron produced fell also within the responsibility of 
the Board. Besides this it had to examine candidates for inferior 
positions. It was also incumbent upon the Board to study methods 
for improving the Swedish mining industry. It regulated prices and 
controlled taxes on metals, a very important function. It gave per- 
mission for the opening of new mines and the establishment of new 
forges. Every additional building, even of a shack, was passed upon 
by this Board and the introduction of any new machinery came under 
its supervision. The Board decided where charcoal was to be taken, 
who was to be permitted the coaling of a certain district and who for- 
bidden. Tax-free enterprises were often in dispute with government 
interests and all such cases required voluminous discussion which often 
dragged on for years. The slightest disturbance affecting a miner was 
brought before the Board and its officers. If one servant of a smelter 
quarrelled with another the case was not tried by a civil court but 
by a mining court. In all such matters Swedenborg participated and 
in more than one instance a suit of his own came up for settlement. 

A watchful eye was kept on the quality of iron produced and par- 
ticularly on that exported to foreign countries. The testing of iron 
bars, to see whether they were red-short or cold-short—brittle be- 
cause of a too high sulphur or phosphorus content—and therefore 
unacceptable, was a “side job” often relegated to our assessor. 

One of his most valuable contributions was undoubtedly the carry- 
ing out of commissions to the various mining districts during the 
summer often in company with his brother-in-law, Lars Benzelstjerna, 
now residing in Stockholm and one of the members of the College. 
Seven such commissions are on record, with reports often running into 
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several hundred pages. Minute receipts and lists of expenditures were 
handed in. By studying these reports we can follow Swedenborg day 
by day, driving for miles through interminable forests, on horseback 
or in a carriage, stopping at farms and inns for food, visiting char- 
coal burners in their lonely huts or holding meetings with local agents 
and owners in a country schoolhouse, settling difficulties between 
workmen, making recommendations for new appointments, explaining 
mining statutes to the people, taking an interest in the establishment 
of orphanages for the children of miners. We can even picture him 
risking his life in steep descents into the gloomy subterranean caverns 
from which the rich treasures of the earth were drawn. Imperfect 
shafts led down into the echoing hollows where rude ladders had to 
be scaled, past buckets ascending full of lumps of ore, and buckets 
descending empty, on the squeaking lines, a dangerous feat for one 
not daily accustomed to such work. | 

Swedenborg’s contemporary, Carl Linnaeus, while visiting the Great 
Copper Mine at Fahlun, was struck with the appalling aspects of this 
pit. An extract from his account will give us some idea of the mines 
of those days, which were so very different from our own. 


From this mine arose a continual smoke, and the whole effect 
of it gave one the idea that the descriptions of hell, which the 
theologians use to make an impression upon the mind of the man 
to be saved, is taken from this or similar pits. Never could any 
poet describe the kingdom of the underworld, never could any 
theologian describe a hell, more horrible than pits like these. 

From its mouth goes up a poisonous, corrosive, sulphurous 
smoke, which poisons the air round about so that one gets there 
not without pain. The smoke eats into the earth so that no plants 
can grow thereabout. Below the surface are innumerable dark 
cells, never seen by the sun, filled with the smell of smoke and 
dust and heat to a depth of 450 yards, under the hard heavy 
earth. In these cells over 1200 sun-shy workers go about, doomed 
to mine work, black as very devils, on all sides surrounded with 
darkness and soot, smoke and smell. The walls are dark with 
soot, and the floor is slippery from wet stones, the passages are 
narrow as if dug by moles, and the roofs drip corrosive, vitriolic 
water. Cave-ins are continually dreaded. What awful anxiety grips 
one at the lowly portal of this underground kingdom, I know 
not, or what incredible longing to ascend! There the condemned 
souls work, naked to the waist, their mouths tied around with a 
woolen rag, so that the smoke and dust will not seep in too much. 
No room here for taking a clean breath. The sweat runs from 
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their bodies like water from a bag. How easy to take a wrong 

step, and plunge into the bottomless chasm below! How easily a 
little stone may fall upon your head! How easily might you be 
overtaken with a fainting spell as you cling to the swaying lad- 
ders, two or three fastened together! 

But, however black and horrible it is, there never are lacking 
laborers and men with zeal and enthusiasm seeking work there 
to win their dearly bought bread. The anxiety of being at such a 
great depth, the darkness and the danger, raised the hair on my 
head and I wished for nothing more ardently than to stand again 
on the earth.'4% 


Thus did the “Flower King’’ describe the realms of Pluto, so great 
a contrast to his own world of light and life, in words that well might 
have suited Persephone herself for picturing the kingdom of her dread 
abductor! Fahlun, however, also held things of a more delightful 
nature, for it was here, at “Sweden” the ancestral home of the Sweden- 
borg family, some thirty miles from the city, that Linnaeus found his 
fairest flower—eighteen-year-old Sara Elisabet Moreaus, the daughter 
of Johan Moreaus, who had been Emanuel’s tutor. She was, as Lin- 
naeus put it, “a girl with whom one longs to live and die.” (Appen- 
dix B.) 

In 1724, Swedenborg became involved in a lawsuit with his maternal 
aunt, Brita Behm, proprietor of four fifths of the Axmar iron works. 
The case was referred for settlement to the Board of Mines and 
because it is a good illustration of the procedure of that body a short 
account of it seems appropriate here. It sheds light on the assessor’s 
disposition, as well as on that of his aunt.144 

The arrangements for Swedenborg to take over his share of the 
joint ownership from his near relatives having been completed, Sweden- 
borg paid a visit to Axmar during the summer. The plant had been 
utterly destroyed by the Russians in 1721, and Swedenborg had con- 
tributed 2,000 dalers in copper toward the building of a new furnace, 
which was more than his share of the costs. The houses, meadows, etc. 
had been divided between the two owners, each of the two managers 
occupying certain specified rooms in the mansion house. 

After his return to Stockholm, Swedenborg received a letter from 
his manager, Johan Lindbohm, complaining that Madam Behm’s man- 
ager, Wahlstrom, contrary to all reason and mining custom, shut him 
off from the joint use of the smelting furnace. He was unable to heat 
the furnace for his own smelting without losing a great deal of char- 
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coal—it took ten or twelve days—which occasioned an unwarranted 
waste of materials. 

Swedenborg at once wrote a friendly note to his aunt, making var- 
ious suggestions, hoping later to talk it over and arrive at an amicable 
agreement when she came back to Stockholm. He closed with the 
remark that he had never known Aunt Brita to do anything but what 
was just and reasonable. He was soon disillusioned, however, for 
shortly after he felt compelled to bring the matter up before the 
Board of Mines, calling attention to the persistent injustice done to 
him contrary to all regulations, in denying him his right to one fifth 
of a joint smelting operation, which militated against his aunt’s in- 
terests as well as his own. 

In answer to a letter from the Board, Brita Behm’s manager ex- 
plained that he was acting on orders from his principal. He neverthe- 
less earnestly requested to be spared from having anything in common 
with Assessor Swedenborg’s servant. 

Swedenborg in his reply stated, among other things, that if he was 
shut out of the joint smelting operation he would claim compensation 
for the loss in ore and charcoal. This was granted to him, to the great 
chagrin of Aunt Brita. 

In her reply to the charges Madam Behm accuses Swedenborg of 
knowing, in his conscience, that Lindbohm is a man with whom no 
one can have any dealings, an inveterate troublemaker. On one occa- 
sion he had knocked down one of her servants and used abusive lan- 
guage and threats. He was disorderly and violent. Is she doing any- 
one an injustice, she asks, if she seeks to avoid such a man as this, 
leaving him, nevertheless, all reasonable advantages, such as contribut- 
ing four fifths of the charcoal for the warming up of the furnace? 
Her servants threaten to leave if they have to work with Lindbohm, 
fearing that he might murder them. No blessing from God can come 
so long as they have to work in his company. 

To this Swedenborg replied that it does not answer the main point 
at issue, for Lindbohm’s personal character has nothing to do with 
the matter. A case cannot be won by blaming a person. He had 
constantly been seeking for unity, and was never met with anything 
but suspicion and unfriendliness. “In return for my polite letter, an 
answer comes back with expressions which I had not expected from 
so just a lady.” Lindbohm is a man of sixty years, Swedenborg con- 
tends, a man of good understanding, an experienced technician, an ex- 
cellent bookkeeper and a very capable manager of furnaces and 
forges; somewhat hasty, perhaps, against those who wish to do him 
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an injustice, but highly recommended and now, for the first time, 
denounced. Had he simply given way in everything, he would have 
been praised. There are mining districts where twenty or thirty pro- 
prietors own a single smelting house, and no one ever has heard of any 
one of them refusing to smelt jointly. “Were I to mention such a 
thing to an iron-worker he would regard it as the most absurd thing 
he ever heard of in all his days.” 

Brita Behm in irritation retorted that it isn’t against sticks and 
stones, or soulless elements that she is complaining to the judge, but 
against capricious, self-willed human beings. The case was finally 
settled by the Board of Mines on February 25—with the recognition, 
however, that it was contrary to customary procedure—by Madam 
Behm being permitted to carry on the first four smeltings, using her 
own materials, but leaving the furnace heated and ready for the fifth 
smelting, which was to be done by Swedenborg’s man, he likewise to 
use his own materials and to leave the furnace warmed up. As for 
the two incompatible managers, “if in carrying on the work, either one 
offers insult to the other, by word or by deed, they were to be sub- 
jected to a fine of 100 dalers in silver.” 

Unexpectedly, and evidently much to Swedenborg’s chagrin, Madam 
Behm reopened the case almost immediately in a new suit, this time 
before the district court, sueing Swedenborg for failing to complete 
the division of the estate. Swedenborg seems to have suspected that 
this idea did not originate in Aunt Brita’s own brain for she, he says, 
‘fs good-natured and intelligent.” It was probably instigated by some 
person of a legal turn of mind. There is no documentary indication 
that Swedenborg suspected Lars Benzelstjerna, his brother-in-law and 
partner on the mining board, but whether or not he had any such 
suspicion, he received a peculiar confirmation of it twenty years later. 
The case ran on for some time, but eventually a complete agreement 
and reconciliation was arrived at with Madam Behm and the case— 
one of the few litigations in which Swedenborg ever was involved— 
was withdrawn from the court, confirming him in his good opinion 
of his aunt.145 

About this time Swedenborg again became interested in the models 
of Polhem’s machines which had occupied his attention some years 
previously. They were kept in one of the rooms of the Bergskolleginm 
building and here, with the assistance of two young aspirants to the 
Board, he inspected the models and reported that they had to be 
repaired and supplied with missing parts, for which 50 dalers in silver 
would be required, including the repair of the windows, which were 
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in a sad condition, letting in the snow in winter and the rain in summer, 
so that the models were being ruined by constant change from damp 
to dry. These models of Polhem’s machines, preserved for posterity 
through Swedenborg’s solicitude, now form the nucleus to the valu- 
able historical collections on display in the present Museum of Tech- 
nology in Stockholm, and in the Mining Museum at Fahlun. 

Swedenborg’s part in the administrative business of the Board of 
Mines is contained in their volumes of daily protocol, which the pres- 
ent writer has had the privilege of examining for the thirty years of 
Swedenborg’s connection. Everything in which he was actively in- 
volved was extracted. It is, of course, too detailed a subject to be 
treated here at length, but a few examples may be mentioned, such 
as his report on a case in which the crown had been defrauded of 
royalties, the question being to determine who was the informer en- 
titled to a reward. In a criminal case against a miner who was found 
guilty of appropriating copper ore, Swedenborg shows himself a mer- 
ciful judge who regarded not only the evidence but also the intention 
of the culprit. In another case a widow petitions for permission to 
forge more iron than the ordinance allowed, and here Swedenborg is 
forced to admit, however regretfully, that although she owned a suffi- 
ciency of ore and charcoal, she was not entitled to forge a larger 
amount of iron without appeal to the Diet. In another case a man was 
accused of selling iron that did not measure up to legal standards; 
the examiners, Swedenborg and his associate, after testing it, con- 
demned and confiscated the iron. The inspecting of one of the mines 
in Fahlun was attended with great difficulty and danger for Wallerius 
and Swedenborg. They warned the Board against blasting out support- 
ing pillars in the copper mine: “These pillars are situated in the center 
of the mine and have been very carefully kept from being disturbed, 
since moving them by blasting and shaking would be very dangerous.” 

A pathetic case and one that appealed to Swedenborg’s compassion 
is that of a minor employee, the copyist Johan Duseen, who was ac- 
cused of drunkenness and of uttering threats against officials of the 
Board. The fiscal advocate made every effort to have the accused 
punished and dismissed. But Swedenborg, who was appointed as at- 
torney for the defense, by skillful marshalling of arguments and by 
the testimony of many witnesses, proved that the drunkenness re- 
sulted in part from a mental weakness which, being inherited, could 
hardly be overcome. Swedenborg considered it impossible to say 
whether the man’s weakness of mind was caused by his drunkenness 
or his drunkenness by his weakness of mind. 
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To dismiss him from his office and take away his salary, for 
this I see no reason. His negligence comes from his sickness and 
such a course would put him in a miserable condition both as to 
soul and body . . . Yet, since it is clear that he is not always in 
possession of his mind, but is sometimes bewildered and dizzy, 
and that thus it comes about that he cannot withhold himself 
from drink, whereby the king’s service is the loser . . . I find it 
reasonable that Duseen should refrain from his office and give up 
a part of his salary to the one who fills this place in his stead. 


This was a conclusion in which the Board concurred. 

The value of such material lies mostly in the revelation that it 
affords of Swedenborg’s development.1*¢ The drill involved in his 
official business must have taught him much. He met and worked 
with all kinds of people, learned to collect information, and to sift 
it for essential facts; he cultivated further his faculty of exact obser- 
vation; he got experience in traveling and reporting—all capabilities 
essential for his later life. 

One of the most important features of this body of testimony is 
that it shows us how intimate was Swedenborg’s knowledge of the 
men with whom he was in daily contact. The names of many officials, 
such as Leyel, Swab, Cederstedt, Ribbing, with whose characters 
Swedenborg was very well acquainted, recur later in his writings in 
astounding ways. These men, who are mentioned and intimately de- 
scribed in his diaries, mean to us little or nothing until we realize 
the closeness of Swedenborg’s connection with them while they lived 
and worked together in the business of mining regulation. 

It is especially interesting to see Swedenborg as a man of law, a 
dispenser of justice, because it must have been the weighing and bal- 
ancing of facts and opinions which developed that wonderful instru- 
ment—his mind. Not by dreaming and musing, not by mystical 
speculations, but by a practical life among the problems of human 
beings, the exercise of justice with judgment, was this mind built up. 
Swedenborg was a servant who for thirty years attended to his duties 
as an everyday worker in a government office. When the facts of his 
life are analyzed in their true chronological order we find in all his 
experiences a remarkable sequence and progression. 
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Returning from Axmar to Stockholm, early in May, 1724, Sweden- 
borg stopped over at Upsala for a visit with Erik and Anna Benzelius. 
Here for the first time he attended a meeting of the Literary Society 
of which he had long been a corresponding member—the only meeting 
he is known to have attended in person. The Upsala group was in 
touch by letter with the Royal Philosophical Society of London and 
its president, Sir Hans Sloane, whose extensive collections of curios 
formed the nucleus of the British Museum. Benzelius seems to have 
suggested that Swedenborg contribute something to the Journals of 
the London Society, which he expressed his willingness to do, so long 
as the subject was metallurgy and provided it would involve him in 
no expense.!47 

Writing in August to thank Benzelius for goodly cheer, Swedenborg 
tells him that in Stockholm, he has met his brother Jesper, newly arrived 
from America in company with his cousin, the Reverend Andreas 
Hesselius, who was returning home after twelve years as pastor in the 
Delaware settlements. The last time Swedenborg had met Andreas 
was in London, in 1711. His brother Jesper he had seldom seen since 
they both lived as students in Upsala, when Jesper was only fifteen 
years old. 

The career and character of Swedenborg’s younger brother was quite 
a contrast to his own. Jesper, like his father, was the seventh child 
of a seventh child named Jesper, and his seventh child was also to be 
called Jesper! The Jespers resembled each other also in that each 
of them was the only one to carry on the family name. The Bishop 
describes this son as, in his youth, “somewhat wild,” and with an 
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eager zest to get out and see the world. Earlier in his life Sweden- 
borg’s brother had had an inclination for study but this, he says, 
was scared out of him by a hard master and turned into an aversion 
to learning. “I was frightened of books but not of vanity,” says Jesper 
Swedenborg of himself. The “hard master” was none other than his 
present companion, cousin Andreas who, according to the Bishop’s 
description, was a man of an impatient and unfriendly turn of mind.14® 

For three years young Jesper was in Charles XII’s army under 
General Dicker and he took part in the defense of Stralsund. He left 
the army with the title of lieutenant. But the “wildness of youth” 
being still in him, his father, thinking to “tame it by the wildness of 
the sea,’ sent him to England in 1714 to study navigation. The land 
of Britain proved a poor place for uprooting the seeds of self-indul- 
gence, and Jesper’s father soon afterward sent him to “America’s 
Pensilvania in West India” to learn self-discipline, and there he re- 
mained for nine years, before being recalled. 

In that far-off country of heathens and assorted Christians, Jesper 
_ Swedenborg learned to know God and to know himself. He says that 
he suffered great hardships out there. He made a living by teaching 
«school in a log cabin to the Swedish children on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware. (Appendix C). 

Jesper came to like America nevertheless, and seriously considered 
making it his permanent home. He has only good to say of the Swed- 
ish settlers. They lived virtuous, Christian lives, largely owing to the 
good priests and fine books sent over to them by his father, the 
Bishop. The Indians loved the Swedes, and it was Jesper’s opinion 
that the heathen would long ago have driven out the Christians and 
taken back their land, had it not been for their confidence in the 
Swedes! 

For all his fine opportunities to leave us an interesting description 
of the grand new country in the west—its maize, its white-flowered 
dogwood, its luscious watermelons, its jewel-flashing humming-birds— 
Jesper Swedenborg left posterity only a short paragraph or two, noting 
down the bare facts of his life.149 

How interesting it would have been to have witnessed the meeting 
of these two brothers whose lives were so different, to have listened 
to their conversation and “what-have-you-been-up-to’s’—couched, of 
course, in the dignified language of the eighteenth century. Emanuel 
may have taken this opportunity to question his brother about the 
condition of the iron-works in the New World, for Jesper must have 
been quite familiar with the smelteries and forges along the ‘“‘Delavare 
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and Schulkill” rivers, where the molten metal was run into sand molds 
and made into pigs or iron kettles and other cooking utensils for the 
colonists.15° 

Jesper would have told Emanuel of the return voyage from Chris- 
tina (Wilmington), of the many weeks spent at sea rocked from wave 
to wave in a small sailing vessel, of the longing for green earth that 
every day grew more intense, of the final relief when the coast of Eng- 
land came into view.151 

Good fortune awaited Jesper Swedenborg when he arrived back in 
the land of his birth. His brother Emanuel paid him 4,571 dalers, in 
silver for his share in their step-mother’s estate, which must have 
come as an unexpected boon. His father had indeed written to inform 
Jesper of his good fortune, but as the letter was dated April 20, 1724, 
it could never have reached him, for Jesper was then on his way 
home. It is interesting as showing the Bishop’s faith in the New World, 
where he advised his son to remain: 


Look to it that you get on well out there. There is no use in 
your being here, for you would spend your time to no advantage. 
You write a good hand; you are good at figures. You are, thank 
God, unmarried. Try to find a good wife, bringing a good dowry 
with her. Ask God to direct you in his own good ways. I com- 
mend you to God, and remain, Your loving Father, J. Swedberg.15? 


A year after his homecoming, Jesper was still uncertain whether to 
return to America or not, for in a letter to Emanuel he consults his 
elder brother about it: “I have a great inclination to go, but good 
advice is sometimes very necessary in such a matter. Some advise 
me to return and others dissuade me from it; most dissuade me” 
(Brunsbo, February, 1725) .15% 

We do not know what advice Emanuel gave his brother about re- 
turning to America, but on March 6 Jesper intended to sail, for he 
took out a passport. Three years later, however, he married Christina 
Silversvard and retired to the country where he bought a small farm 
called ““Swedendahl.” There Jesper and Christina raised a family of 
ten children—eight girls and two boys, from one of whom the present 
branch of the Swedenborg family is descended. 

Dean Unge, husband of Swedenborg’s sister Catharina, wrote to 
Emanuel telling of Jesper’s and his own purchase of real estate, on 
which Unge was erecting some buildings, happy thus to provide for © 
his wife and children. : 
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Why does not Emanuel also get married and settle down to a com- 
fortable family life? His relatives seem to have been worried about 
his bachelorhood: 


Brother Jesper Swedenborg has bought a little estate so that he 
too can take care of himself. The best thing in his case is that he is 
temperate and economical, does not run into expenses and has 
a good pious wife . . . I desire you to consider well why you 
let all chances of a good marriage slip away from you? Major 
Otter is engaged to be married to Tham’s eldest daughter; now 
the younger, who is the best and prettiest, may be had again; 
will you not take your measures accordingly? I am inclined to 
think that Tham would think well of it. I believe that there are 
considerable doweries with each of his daughters, so that you 
could not find a better match in the whole country. Muster up 
courage, in God’s name, and trust for success in His gracious 
Providence. Time does not admit of slow remedies and long de- 
liberations, there is danger in delay (Wanga, March 18, 1729).154 


What Swedenborg thought of this advice is not known. We do 
know, however, that three years previously he had proposed marriage 
to the daughter of Bishop Jons Steuchius of Karlstad. This informa- 
tion is found in a letter from the lady’s father to her grandfather, 
Archbishop Matthew Steuchius of Upsala. 


My beloved daughter Stina Maja, just about this time, has 
had several suitors, such as Magister Arnell, Master of Arts Asses- 
sor Swedenborg, and Chamberlain Cedercreutz and although I, 
for my part, as well as Chancellor Duben, mostly favor Arnell, 
as best agreeing with my own condition, I notice nevertheless that 
she prefers Cedercreutz . . . I have not refused his suit, but neither 
have I given him any decisive answer before I let you, my dear 
father, know about it and get your opinion and fatherly blessing. 
May God direct the work to his glory and everybody’s satisfac- 
tion! (March 20, 1726). 


Stina Maja was seventeen years old, and the descendant of three 
archbishops and two bishops, one of them being the famous Archbishop 
Hakan Spegel. She married the man of her choice and lived thirteen 
more years.15> The letter is particularly interesting as affording evi- 
dence that Swedenborg’s disappointment in ‘“‘Polhem’s daughter” did 
not—as generally believed—cause him entirely to relinquish all hopes 
of married happiness. Such may, however, subsequently have been the 
case for the following autumn, for the first time, he rented an apart- 
ment in the city and engaged a servant. This would seem to indicate 
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that now, at the age of thirty-nine, Emanuel was ready to settle down 
in his own establishment. The apartment was in the same building 
where his brother-in-law Lars Benzelstjerna had his quarters, No. 10 
Brunkehufwudet, between Malmtorgsgatan and Drottningatan. 

During the summer of 1725 Swedenborg’s favorite nephew, Eric 
Benzelius’ son, stayed with him in Stockholm, while his uncle tutored 
him in physics and higher mathematics. The younger Eric was now 
twenty years of age and had decided to make metallurgy his career, 
which must have been very gratifying to Emanuel, who had continually 
encouraged him along these lines.15¢ 

His nephew was twelve years of age when Swedenborg was working 
with Polhem on the construction of the canal at Trollhattan. He 
seems even then to have been planning for Erik’s future: 


“Will you please to remember me kindly to lille bror Erik? I hear 
that his love for mechanics and drawing continues. If I can give the 
slip to his preceptor, I should like to induce him to follow me. I would 
then try in every way to promote his welfare, to instruct him in mathe- 
matics and other things, should it be so desired.” (Stiernsund, Febru- 
ary, 1717.) A few months later he learned that Erik had contracted 
the smallpox. “TI should be deeply sorry if any harm befell him. I long 
to hear of his recovery.” 157 


Swedenborg had always shown a tender regard for this youth, who 
was born in 1705 while Emanuel lived with his sister Anna in Upsala. 
He often brought “little Erik” presents and other tokens of his affection 
and his letters are full of references to him as in the summer of 1715, 
when “brother Ericulus’” pretty little Latin letter called forth some 
extemporaneous Latin verses in return.158 

After a brief apprenticeship, young Erik Benzelius entered the Board 
of Mines and was shortly appointed bailiff at Great Copper Mountain 
in Dalecarlia. Some years later we find tangible proofs of his uncle’s 
continued favor. Swedenborg defrayed Erik’s travelling expenses for 
several months in Germany to study the mines there. In 1760, Erik 
Benzelius became assessor and three years later he retired as coun- 
cillor. He married Christina Ehrenholm and died at his country estate 
leaving a son named Hans Emanuel.'5? 
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In 1728, after his sister Hedwig had died, Swedenborg moved to 
a house in the western quarter of the city on the corner of Stora 
Nygatan and Goran Helsinges Grand, had a servant, and paid 600 
dalers copper in rent. Here he stayed for five years until his three- 
volume work, Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, was completed. After 
that he removed to ‘‘Rantmastarehuset” at No. 63 Slussplan where he 
remained until he moved to his own house. 

In’ contemplating Swedenborg’s life at this time we become aware 
that his philosophical masterpiece was the product of his spare time, 
during active work in the Board of Mines. It occupied some ten 
years of his life, being the first output of that rationalistic period when 
logic played as great a role in his work as scientific inquiry had in 
the preceding period. Preparation for it had begun much earlier, for 
some time before 1729 he had completed a 560-page manuscript work 
known as The Lesser Principia,1©° his first approach to a philosophic 
system. In this work he outlines the same general plan of the formation 
of matter as in the later published work, but with different nomen- 
clature. 

From this point on our interest shifts from the external features 
of Swedenborg’s life to his developing mind. It is as if we are watching 
him climb up a steep mountainside of thought where the path is 
covered with heavy clouds. Will he gain the sunlit summit or fall a 
victim to his ambition? While he was performing his official duties 
his mind was centered on this upward struggle for light. He felt as 
if he must gain the top of the mountain and see what lay there under 
the clouds! He continued his studies, piling up information, delving 
ever deeper into profundities of philosophy. 
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What kind of ambition was driving him on? Was it the ambition 
that dreams of dignities and power, that dreams of knowing all things 
so as to subjugate them under its will? Was it the ambition in which 
the dreamer sees himself as the focal point of the universe? Or was it 
the ambition that urges a man to uncover the secrets of nature and 
life for the service of mankind? More than comfort, more than honor, 
to one inspired with the latter impulse, is the welfare of his fellow man, 
and he sees himself as a small part of creation, not the whole of it. 
Knowledge to him is a means and not an end in itself. The first kind 
of ambition breeds disillusionment and disappointment, the latter leads 
to elevation and contentment. 

So wide is the scope of Swedenborg’s system in the Principia\©} 
—first volume of the three Philosophical and Mineralogical Works 
—explaining the origin of finite creation, that it would be presumptu- 
ous to attempt to describe it here! But though it is impossible to give 
a just account of this profound work in a few words, it is by no means 
impossible to outline some of its basic ideas, his “Principles of Natural 
Things,” and this we shall endeavor to do, since the Principia is 
Swedenborg’s great contribution to cosmology. 

It is, however, important to regard Swedenborg’s philosophical sys- 
tem as dynamic and not static. It is not a last word about the origin 
of the natural universe but an earnest endeavor to find the true ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem. We summarize briefly the first 
chapter of The Principia, “On the Means which Conduce to true 
Philosophy,” since that chapter indicates how he defined his methods 
and objectives: 

“If the mind be well connected with the organs of the senses or, 
in other words, if man be truly rational, he is perpetually aspiring 
after wisdom . . . He who wishes to attain the end, must wish likewise 
to attain the means. Now the means which more especially conduce 
to a knowledge truly philosophical are three in number—experience, 
geometry,* and the faculty of reasoning. 


. . . By philosophy is here understood the knowledge of the 
mechanism of our world or of whatever in the world is subject to 
the laws of geometry .. . To attempt to explain philosophically the 
hitherto secret operations of elemental nature, far removed as they 
are and almost hidden from our view, is an arduous labor .. . 


* By “ceometry” he meant everything that comes under the term measurement, 
or the laws of geometry. 
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In such an ocean I should not venture to spread my sail without 

having experience and geometry continually present to guide my 

hand and watch the helm. With these to assist and direct me I 

may hope for a prosperous voyage over the trackless deep. Let 

these therefore be my two stars to guide and enlighten me on 
my way...” 

Experience, he says, is not confined to one man or to one age. The 
sciences have now advanced so far that an investigation into the 
secret and invisible operations of nature needs no longer be delayed. 
Too many facts, however, are misleading and one can become confused, 
like a person exploring a labyrinth who loses his way in the intricacies 
of the maze, unless he first gets some general idea of its configuration. 
If one possessed too great an accumulation of facts they would merely 
increase his difficulty in arriving at a true philosophy. 

Swedenborg lived at the close of a period when it was still possible 
for a single individual to know practically all that was known of a 
given subject. With the accumulation of knowledge in our day this 
is no longer possible. Relatively little was then known about chemistry, 
physics and anatomy. There was no knowledge of the nature of oxy- 
gen, of the composition of water or of blood, no knowledge of spectrum 
analysis or of atomic tables. Instruments such as microscopes, ther- 
mometers, balances and air-pumps were so crude and inaccurate that 
they would be rejected as unfit for use even in elementary physics 
classes today. Variations of a thousandth of a degree of heat are now 
observable with suitable apparatus. The hundredth of a milligram is 
weighed, measurements not dreamed of in the eighteenth century. And 
yet the laws of nature that then had been defined by the great chem- 
ists, astronomers and mathematicians have remained unchallenged 
through the centuries that followed. 

Man is distinguished from brutes by education alone, says Sweden- 
borg, and education is acquired from the perception of objects by ex- 
perience and the relation between experience, reason and judgment. 
Education orders and disposes the small membranes and organs. for 
communicating the most subtile tremors and thus of opening the secret 
avenues to the soul. Man becomes instructed. “But after all, alas! 
What is our wisdom?” he exclaims, ‘Truly such, as is what is finite 
to what is infinite, and therefore, in respect to infinite wisdom—it is 
nothing!” 

The best instructed are by no means always the wisest. Scientific 
knowledge is only the first step towards wisdom. It is the arrangement 
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of the knowledge, the ability to connect tt into chains of inferences, that 
constitutes wisdom. The true philosopher must know how to digest 
the things he knows, to reason from them. A painter is not a master 
of his art because he is in possession of colors and can draw lines with 
them, nor is the one who can manufacture musical instruments neces- 
sarily a musician. 

The finite has its origin in the Infinite, without which it can neither 
begin nor continue to exist. But all is governed by law, geometrical 
law. The smallest as well as the largest of natural things acts in a 
mechanical manner and is governed by the laws of geometry or 
measurement. Here we come to the main theme, and it is merely a 
development of ideas laid down in Swedenborg’s previous works which 
were discussed in a former chapter. The animal body is governed by 
these laws irrespective of size. The feet and lungs of elephants and 
whales are moved in the selfsame manner as those of animalculae so 
small that they cannot be seen by the eye. 

There are things, however, that are exempt from the laws of me- 
chanics. For instance, “the intelligent principle” in animals, namely 
their souls—as witness the artful tricks of the fox. Such things do 
indeed follow laws, but laws that are above the province of the me- 
chanical. But, while intelligence itself is not mechanical, the manner 
in which it operates is. 

The true philosopher is he who can, by the above mentioned means, 
arrive at real causes and a knowledge of those things of the mechanical 
world that are invisible. Man, in his original unperverted state, was 
a true philosopher, so that he was able to venerate the Deity, the Being 
who is all in all. “When the philosopher has arrived at the end of 
his studies—even supposing him to have acquired so complete a knowl- 
edge of all mundane things that nothing more remains for him to 
learn—there he must stop; for he can never know the nature of the 
Infinite Being, of His Supreme Intelligence . . .” 

Man at this day is born into a perverted and imperfect state. His 
various vices have done violence to his original state of integrity, 
his finest fibres have become distorted. The cupidities that now govern 
his will have impaired his faculty of reasoning, and his impure emotions 
and desires have disarranged the organs that mediate between his 
body and his mind. Such an emotion as anger, for instance, destroys 
this fine connection. Intoxication paralyzes it and confuses and de- 
stroys the power of analysis. Indulgence in depraved pleasures and 
appetites have, as it were, tainted and tarnished every human being from 
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the cradle so that his mental vision has become dim, as if a dense cloud 
interposed itself between the sun and the eye, overshadowing his in- 
telligence by inherited and acquired disorders. 

Some of the ideas which Swedenborg brought out in The Principia 
are basic for his later works. One of these concepts he inherited from 
the ancient Greek philosophers; namely, the principle that “Nature 
is altke in her greatest as in her smallest productions.” * This precious 
seed of thought grew and expanded in the mind of the earnest scholar 
for him to apply to all the universe as a theater displaying order and 
harmony. By the help of this principle he was enabled to make in- 
genious guesses at the contruction of matter and later to offer antici- 
patory explanations of the interior architecture of the brain and 
nervous system. And even more, for the same idea provided Sweden- 
borg with a basic concept for his later theological doctrine of “degrees.” 

Another basic concept in Swedenborg’s cosmological system is the 
law of the active and the passive. There is always something that 
acts and something that is acted upon, was an axiom with him. Later 
it became a basis for his doctrines of “influx and reception.” 

Again, ‘‘Everyone from the light of reason may perceive that nature, 
conforming to principles of geometry, is ever pursuing a most simple 
course, a course proper to herself, and truly mechanical.” 16 

Except the Infinite, nothing can exist without a cause. Swedenborg 
therefore supposes a simple, produced from the Infinite, out of which 
everything else was successively made. He calls this simple “the first 
natural point” and says that it is the means by which all else was 
formed and is, indeed, pure motion, for without motion nothing can 
exist. Of this simple only a single limit can be predicated, namely 
the boundary which looks to, or defines, the creation of the universe. 
The other side of it, as it were, looks toward the Infinite and is there- 
fore unlimited. 

The “‘first point” came about, not by chance but by an intelligent 
agency or will. As it is the medium between the finite and the Infinite 
something of infinity enters into it. It resembles two-faced Janus, the 
mythical door-keeper of the gods, who looked both ways at once. All 
finite things originate from this first cause. The point cannot be 
viewed geometrically because it is pure and total motion and existed 
prior to the world of mechanical things. But it can be viewed ration- 
ally, and indeed only thus. However, it is by no means, on that ac- 


* [Ut Natura] .. . “similis in maximis producendis fuerit, prout in minimis,” 
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count, nothing. Essentially it is not motion but ‘“‘a conatus” or en- 
deavor to motion, to spiral motion, the most perfect of all motions. 
By this endeavor to spiral motion it tends to form perpetual surfaces. 
There is no way of proving this, Swedenborg adds, but it is in harmony 
with the flow and tendency of nature. Motion is the only medium 
by which anything can be produced. Swedenborg was the first to 
distinguish between actual and potential motion, giving them separate 
names. “Truth is my single end and aim,” he says, in closing this 
chapter. 

The points or simples, by flowing into a complex spiral motion, pro- 
duce the “‘first finite” or first substantial entity, the least or smallest 
thing of nature, and out of this, in turn, is produced everything else in 
the world. It is geometrical and limited. Its parts—unthinkably 
minute—are nevertheless disposed in a spiral figure and thus the first 
finite has an equator, poles, meridians and so forth, which gives it both 
axillary and progressive motion. When the finite has swung into its 
progressive motion it is called an active, but when it is not in this 
motion it is a passive. (Swedenborg expresses apprehension lest, at 
the very outset, his readers should be discouraged by the use of new 
words such as “actives,” “passives,” “finites,” etc.) (Appendix D). 

A second finite arises from the first finite by a motion similar to 
the preceding. From these two is formed the first of all composite 
things—an elemental particle which goes to make up a universal ele- 
ment, the first atmosphere of the universe. In the little vortexlike 
units that compose this first element, the second finites occupy the 
surface while the first finites, active, occupy the center. 

This first element is the origin of all subsequent elements and is 
therefore the most universal of all auras, filling all space and connect- 
ing star to star. When the units of this first atmosphere are com- 
pressed, so that their central ‘“‘actives” escape, the second finites fill 
in that center. From this arises a new entity—the third finite, out of 
which, by further composition, is derived the second atmosphere which 
is the magnetic element of the world. 

The particles of the second or magnetic element, like those of the 
first, may be compressed or expanded. Around large active solar spaces 
they change, by compression, into new entities which Swedenborg calls 
the fourth finites. The second atmosphere constitutes the solar vortex 
and is the principal cause of magnetic phenomena. We now have 
a sun, the parent of all the planets in its system. 

Before going further in his speculations on the constitution of the 
universe Swedenborg, in the Second Part of his Principia, undertakes 
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a thorough-going discussion of the magnet and its forces. According 
to him, the second or magnetic element consists of effluvia moving in 
a vortical gyre around a central axis, the sun. These effluvia produce 
the lines of force which activate the magnet by arranging its particles 
into an orderly pole-to-pole arrangement. The magnetization of iron 
is such an alignment of the particles of iron that the magnetic aura 
or atmosphere can flow through them, as is proved by a wealth of 
experiments. 

Nature is always the same, in greatest things as in least, in the 
macrocosm as in the microcosm. The magnet is a picture of the 
universe! Each solar mass or vortex is a large magnet and, even 
more—the suns themselves are similarly arranged into a vast order 
whose axis is the galaxy or Milky Way! But we must not suppose 
from this that Swedenborg thought there could be no diversity in the 
vast array of worlds. The laws of geometry are indeed the same every- 
where but the laws of mechanics may operate differently in different 
solar systems. “In other worlds the air and ether, if there be anything 
similar to them, do not vibrate in the same way.” The organs of sight 
and hearing would consequently be affected differently in different 
worlds. Archimedes, who boasted about theoretically being able to 
move the world out of its place by his mechanism, might have been 
less confident when he found his skill disappear in those worlds where 
mechanical factors are different. Swedenborg says: 


From these observations we may conclude how great is the 
extent of our ignorance. Everyone measures his wisdom by his 
understanding of those things with which he is acquainted. The 
limit of his own information he considers to be the limit of all that 
is attainable; for he is ignorant of all else. The bounds of his 
knowledge are the bounds of his wisdom . . . and therefore he 
imagines that he is a very wise man. To the things of which he is 
ignorant he can place no limits . . . It is therefore a mark of the 
highest wisdom to know .. . that our knowledge extends to a very 
few things.1©% 


Resuming the subject of the finites, Swedenborg supposes a fourth 
finite arising from the particles of the second element or atmosphere, 
in the same way as the third arose from the first element, namely by 
compression. The whole solar and planetary chaos consisted originally 
of this fourth finite. We now have nebulous matter. This encloses the 
sun and prevents it from acting outwardly, thus setting a limit to 
the solar vortex, which may now properly be called space. But as yet 
there was no time—no hours, no days, no years; no east, no west, 
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no worlds. Yet in that active solar space there was everything that 
could produce and give birth to worlds. The ancient philosophers 
favored this conjecture of a chaos out of which all things originated. 
Ovid declaims: 


Ere Earth and Ocean and all-covering Heaven 

Grew into separate form, great Nature’s face 

Through all existence but one aspect wore: 

Chaos ’t was called—a rude unfeatured mass— 

A mere vast weight, inert—discordant seeds 

Of ill-matched things in one huge heap compressed . . . 164 


The Mosaic story of creation also is cited as agreeable to some form 
of original chaos: “The earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was on the face of the abyss .. . and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters” (Genesis, I). 

Swedenborg describes the effect of motion upon the nebulous mass 
surrounding the sun which now has an extremely dense crust or cloud 
revolving around the solar axis. By centrifugal force the matter in 
this crust removed itself farther and farther outward from the active 
center, occupied a larger space and became attenuated until finally 
it collapsed upon itself so that it enveloped the sun like a belt or 
broad circle. This belt eventually broke and formed into larger and 
smaller globes, corresponding to the number of the planets in our 
solar system. The central core of each globe consisted of fourth finites— 
the original protean substance. 

Gradually extending their orbits, these planetary masses slowly 
swing themselves far out from the sun, until each one finds an orbit 
that balances its weight with the volume of the vortex. Some brought 
with them little orbs or satellites, and our earth brought its moon. These 
satellites floated in the particular vortex or atmosphere which invested 
each of the planets and which Swedenborg calls the ether, or third ele- 
ment. The bubbles of the ether are bigger and relatively more pas- 
sive than the units of preceding auras, for their envelopes consist of 
fourth finites, their active centers of units of the first element. The 
ether is the atmosphere which reflects light and gives rise to electric 
phenomena. Around each earth or planet there now forms still another 
atmosphere—the air—medium for hearing as the ether is for sight. 
The particles of the air resemble those of the ether but are coarser 
and denser in structure. Their surfaces consist of fifth finites, their 
centers of units of the magnetic aura. Fire originates from the activity 
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of the fourth and fifth finites. The first inert particle—the water par- 
ticle—is purely material, not atmospheric. 

“The thread of our principles extends from the simple to the ulti- 
mate without a single broken link, and we may therefore see how, 
from one and the same force and cause, all things derive their origin.” 
In adjusting his Principia system to his later doctrine, he reduced his 
four auras into three. 

The Principia finites differed little in structure but mainly in size. 
The dimensional ratio between the first finite and the second was 
tentatively assumed as 1:100, but our philosopher admitted that it 
might be 1:1000.165 

Various attempts have been made to correlate Swedenborg’s ‘‘finites”’ 
with the discoveries of modern physical science, although no com- 
pletely satisfactory results have been arrived at. Some students identify 
the fifth finite with oxygen, others compare the fourth finite with hydro- 
gen. One compares the fifth finite of Swedenborg with the electron 
of modern physics. As to the central concept that the atoms are actu- 
ally knots of energy or fields of activity, Swedenborg and modern 
science agree. When noting the new theory of the structure of the 
atom, which postulates a nucleus of proton and electron and a sur- 
rounding satellite array of revolving electrons, students are reminded 
of Swedenborg’s elementary particle, which he described as consisting 
of an outer layer of passive finites surrounding an interior of actives. 
We have seen that Swedenborg, like all the earliest cosmologists, 
Kepler, Descartes, Leibnitz, explained the origin and motion of the 
heavenly bodies by means of hypothetical vortices or whirlpools. Re- 
cent experiments have tended to disprove an ether drift and thus cast 
doubt upon the existence of a stationary ether such as science had 
assumed. Yet they do not disprove Swedenborg’s ether which, like 
the air, travels with the earth.1° 

The characteristic of Swedenborg’s system is that it makes every 
least part of the universe to be teemingly active. Not only the vege- 
table kingdom emanates effluvia from its parts, but also the mineral. 
From experiments with the magnet and its lines of force and also from 
such phenomena as phosphorescence, Swedenborg concluded that there 
was an activity in the particles of matter, an activity that could affect the 
ether or third atmosphere which he postulated as the medium for the 
transmission of light to the eye. It is plain that he could not have 
come upon his remarkable theory of the mechanics of matter had he 
not first studied crystallography, magnetism and phosphorescence.!® 
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Swedenborg’s confidence that some future age would be able to 
recognize the truth of his concept of matter was definitely justified in 
1899, when the discovery of radioactive matter completely disproved 
the postulate that the atom of matter was indivisible. A key lying in 
a drawer of the Curie laboratory, under a certain uranium compound 
called pitchblende, was found to have photographed itself in the dark 
upon the sensitive paper lying underneath it—and, after years of 
diligent research, radium was discovered: thus the first actual proof 
that the least units of matter are knots of energy came into modern 
science with the discovery of radium emanations. Before that, any 
such concept was regarded as fantastic.1°* But when from the very 
least particle of matter there was found issuing a constant stream of 
actual substantial entities, at a high velocity, a stream powerful enough 
to penetrate plates of metal; and when it was furthermore found that 
this stream of emanations can even be deflected and separated into 
different kinds of rays by a magnetic flux, the old atomic theory of 
matter was doomed. The very stones were crying aloud! It was no 
longer speculation. 

“The beliefs of all mankind about the material surroundings in which 
it dwells are now not only imperfect but fundamentally wrong,” said 
one scientist. ‘““The molecules of which all substances are compounded 
are not something rigid,” said another. Some of the eminent modern 
scientists began to look back into the past and to turn over the neg- 
lected pages of Swedenborg’s Principia, and they found with utter 
amazement that their latest results fitted remarkably well into his 
theory! His Principia system did not answer all the questions. He 
did not succeed in every detail. Swedenborg was an imperfect math- 
ematician, but he succeeded in arriving at a dynamic concept of matter 
by showing that the energy of which matter is built up could come 
from within. A statement in one of his theological works shows how 
his earlier philosophy prepared him to grasp the ideas he later claimed 
as revelation. He says in the True Christian Religion: 


If there were not an analogy of free will in every metal and 
stone, there could be no metal or stone, or even a grain of sand 
, . . for all these freely absorb the ether, breathe out their native 
essences, cast off what is obsolete, and redintegrate themselves 
anew with fresh substances, whence it is that each has its own 
sphere round about it.1©? 


Svante Arrhenius points to the fact that some of the ideas of Buffon, 
Kant, Laplace, Wright and Lambert bear a remarkable resemblance 
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to ideas that Swedenborg had already expressed, such as: that the 
planets have originated from the solar mass; that the suns are arranged 
along the axis of the Milky Way; and that there are still greater 
sidereal systems into which the galaxies are arranged.17° 

The fact that many scientists after Swedenborg consciously or un- 
consciously adopted some of his ideas has led a recent writer to insist 
that “It is clearly the duty of historical justice, when recounting the 
history of attempts by the human spirit to obtain a view of the orig- 
ination of the world based upon philosophical foundations, not to for- 
sake the man who, before Kant and Laplace, had deduced their 
results—Emanuel Swedenborg.” 174 

The author of the Principia always approached these profound and 
mysterious subjects with deep humility: 


Few are the objects comprehended within the range of our 
bodily vision; the greater number are to be comprehended only 
by the mind. The starry heaven, stupendous as it is, forms per- 
haps but a single sphere of which our solar vortex constitutes 
only a part, inasmuch as this universe is finited only in the infinite. 
Possibly there may be innumerable other spheres and innumer- 
able other heavens similar to those we behold; so many indeed 
and so mighty that our own may be in respect to it only as a 
point. For all the heavens, however multitudinous, however vast, 
yet being but finite and consequently having their bounds, do not 
even amount to a point in comparison with the infinite. Conse- 
quently, if all the spheres, if all the heavenly hosts, are not even 
a point in respect to the infinite; if the whole visible sidereal 
expanse, which to our eyes appears so immense, be only as a point 
in relation to the finite universe; if our solar vortex form only a 
part of the sidereal expanse and our own world only a small part 
of the solar vortex; truly we may ask, What is man? Can he be 
such a one as he feigns himself to be? Vainglorious mortal, why 
so inflated with self-importance? Why deem all the rest of crea- 
tion beneath thee? Diminutive worm! What makes thee so big, 
so puffed out with pride, when thou beholdest a creation so multi- 
tudinous, so stupendous around thee? Look downward upon thy- 
self, thou puny manikin! Behold and see how small a speck thou 
art in the system of heaven and earth; and in thy contemplations 
remember this, that if thou wouldst be great thy greatness must 
consist in this—in learning to adore Him who is Himself the 
Greatest and the Infinite.1?? 
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Father and Fatherland 


When the writing of his large work on philosophy was finished in 
1733, Swedenborg applied for leave of absence to travel abroad and 
arrange for its publication. This being granted he left Stockholm for 
his third foreign journey on the tenth of May, in company with Count 
Frederick Gyllenborg and some others. At their first stop, an inn called 
Fittja, the party separated, Swedenborg and Lars Benzelstjerna pro- 
ceeding southward to spend the week of Pentecost with Anna and Erik 
Benzelius who now was Bishop of Linkoping. 

The days passed pleasantly on excursions to neighboring places of 
interest, such as the beautiful castle of Sturefors, six miles distant, 
which Swedenborg describes in his Journal of Travel as “most delight- 
ful and calculated to refresh and recreate the mind.” 17% Another day 
the friends visited the battlefield of Stangebro where, in 1598, a de- 
cisive battle for the Swedish throne was fought between Sigismund, 
King of Poland, and Prince Charles, later King Charles IX (father of 
Gustavus Adolphus), the savior of Protestantism. “Had Sigismund’s 
party been victorious,”’ he remarks, “the inhabitants of this northern 
land would in all probability be living in bondage to the Roman 
Catholic religion. But God ordained it otherwise.” 

Bidding his relatives adieu, Swedenborg then proceeded to Ystad 
at the southernmost tip of Sweden, passing through the rugged hills 
of Smaland to the fertile lowlands of Scania. He found a vessel wait- 
ing for a favorable wind for the crossing to Stralsund, which he last 
had visited in 1714, shortly before the town was besieged during the 
wars of Charles XII. 

In his diary there follows a long account of the Brandenburg soldiers. 
He was much impressed with the drill of these tall, slender grenadiers, 
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all of uniform height and moving with the precision of a machine, 
their faces all turned in one direction. “A little theatrical, perhaps,” 
he comments. “If they displayed the same uniformity in battle as in 
drill, they could conquer Alexander’s army and subject a great part 
of Europe to Prussia.” | 

From Swedenborg’s written notes on his journey towards Leipzig 
little can be gathered of any appreciation of nature. On such points 
as remedies for termites and the manufacture of window glass he is 
detailed and explicit, but the pageantry of mountain scenery seems to 
have escaped his notice. Such things were not then subjects of atten- 
tion for literary men, who left the dancing waves and whispering 
trees for the romantic poets of the following century to praise. But if 
Swedenborg carefully noted down the construction of fences, is it 
right to conclude that he never saw the flowers of the field that they 
enclosed?174 No one can say that he neglected the arts, for his pages 
are full of appreciation for the masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 
But the scientists and scholars claimed his particular attention. He 
notes in his Journal: 


It would be tedious to mention all the learned men I visited, 
and with whom I became acquainted during these journeys since 
I never missed an opportunity of doing so, nor of seeing and exam- 
ining libraries, collections and other things of interest.175 


In Berlin he viewed the magnificent royal palace and the bronze 
statue of Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, but what particularly interested 
him there was the economic condition of the country. The flourishing 
factories of that region provided good dwellings for the workers and 
mechanics, comparable to ducal residences. In other towns, such work- 
ers generally lived in huts or log cabins, and he concludes from this 
that not only commerce but also manufactures can make towns wealthy, 
for here no merchandise was brought in by sea. 

In the Berlin library he saw Charlemagne’s Bible, wonderful Chinese 
books, and a Koran of exquisite workmanship; also objects of art 
made of amber and coral, and beautiful porcelains. 

Twenty-eight days after leaving Stockholm, Swedenborg arrived in 
Dresden. In the royal gardens, laurels and cypresses mingled with 
orange trees; famous marble statues stood in lifelike grace. Delightful 
vineyards spread along the river, and many noble villas. It was a place 
where one could enjoy rural pleasures to the full. 

In June, Swedenborg read through and corrected the manuscript of 
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his Principia and read many learned authors on cosmology, anatomy 
and other subjects. 

At the house of an acquaintance he found a copy of the Cosmology 
of Christian Wolff, and was much impressed with the metaphysical 
arguments of this philosopher which “rested on quite sound founda- 
tions.” Wolff’s theory, he felt, almost exactly coincided with his 
own. In revising his work he added a note to this effect with a graceful 
tribute to Christian Wolff, ““who had contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of true philosophy.” 176 

To attend worship in the Catholic churches, he notes, is to have all 
one’s senses affected with delight—the sense of hearing by the swelling 
tones of drums, flutes and trumpets, and still more by the singing of 
the castrati or eunuchs, whose voices emulate those of virgins. The 
sense of smell is pleased by the fragrance of burning incense, that of 
sight by beautiful paintings and magnificent vestments of the priests 
and monks. For the sense of touch there was the water which the 
priest sprinkled over the people as they entered. Taste alone was left 
ungratified except for what the priest could derive from the wine which 
he alone drank. The higher senses were charmed by the atmosphere 
of sublimity and sanctity and the devotion of the kneeling worshippers. 
Thus are the holy things of worship performed for the pleasure of 
the external senses, the channels through which the remembrance of the 
Supreme Being has first to enter. The Roman Catholic Church seems 
to have been especially invented to captivate the senses by allure- 
ments and blandishments. 

Swedenborg studied the paintings in the Dresden galleries. He men- 
tions Giotto, one of the first to impart life to paintings, who was fol- 
lowed by Raphael, Corregio, Titian, and many others. In sculpture 
he noted Andrea Pisani, Lombardo and Bernini; in architecture Bra- 
mante and others, and especially Michelangelo Buonarroti, who “pos- 
sessed art in a wonderful way.” 

In Prague he viewed the relics in the Church of San Loretto where 
the Franciscans possess such enormous treasures. There was one mon- 
strance full of pearls of incalculable value and another containing 6666 
diamonds worth thousands of thalers. He visited the tomb of Saint 
Wenceslaus, its walls formed of jasper and other precious stones. 
Carlsbad he found a very interesting town, situated in a deep valley 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. In the centre of the town 
is a spring which spurts high up and is exceedingly hot. 
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From Bohemia he journeyed into the mining districts of Saxony. 
Now he was in his element. He describes in detail the various kinds 
of ore and the methods of extracting sulphur, vitriol, tin, iron and 
silver. 

On September 4, 1733, Swedenborg arrived at Leipzig where the 
printing of the Principia began. ‘‘Six sheets were printed this week. 
May Heaven favor it!” he exclaims. The printing took the greater 
part of a year and Swedenborg spent this time writing another treatise. 
For, besides the three volumes of his Philosophical and Mineralogical 
Works, he also published a treatise entitled Outlines of a Philosophical 
Argument concerning the Infinite,177 to be discussed later. His Journal 
continues: 


From Leipzig I went to Cassel and visited all the mines between 
that town and Schmalkalden. I then rode through Gotha to Bruns- 
wick, and thence to Hamburg; and I finally returned to Stockholm 
by way of Ystad. I reached home in July, 1734, for the opening 


of the Diet.178 
PORE Te ae see 


The first of the three fine folio volumes that comprise his Opera Phil- 
osophica et Mineralia, Swedenborg’s Principia, which was the complete 
embodiment of his philosophy of nature into a consistent system, was 
dedicated to Duke Ludwig Rudolph of Braunschweig-Lineburg. The 
second volume, On Iron and Steel, was dedicated to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, and the third, On Copper and Brass, was dedicated to 
King Frederick I of Sweden. 

These costly publications, the fruit of many years’ devoted labor, 
received high praise in the learned press. They were commended for 
the clearness of the printing and the fineness of the paper and they 
were reviewed in full. ‘Throughout the whole work there shines forth 
solicitous diligence in the search for truth and a rare insight into 
natural philosophy,” said the Acta Eruditorum. Swedenborg’s fidelity 
and clarity, in his treatment of Jron and Copper was particularly 
praised, as when he described the process of smelting: 


He discloses, with the utmost faithfulness, secrets which smelters 
have long and jealously concealed even, in many cases, from dearly 
loved children. He cares nothing for the enmity of those who, 
from selfishness and jealousy, have begrudged [the knowledge of] 
their arts to others, under the vain pretext that it was not fair to 
make public the secrets acquired by the toil, industry and experi- 
ence of so many centuries. 
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The modesty of M. Swedenborg, moreover, is so great that in 
this work on the mineral kingdom he does not assume or give out 
as his own work more than two parts but, on the contrary, frankly 
states that he has assembled the Third Part from the writings of 
others . . . He presents the processes of smelting in use in almost 
all of Europe .. . with such clarity, such attention to detail and 
such truthfulness that, in the reading, one sees the work itself 
before him . . . His readers know how many places there are where 
they . . . bar strangers from entering for the purpose of inspec- 
tion, and lock up the buildings and tools.179 


We are here reminded of a passage in one of Swedenborg’s early 
letters where he says: 


‘What I send you now . . . is indeed considered a secret; .. . 
a foreigner has difficulty in getting at these things and becoming 
in some measure acquainted with them. But according to my 
simple thought there ought to be no secrets at all in metallurgy, 
for without such knowledge no one can make any progress in the 
investigation of nature.18° 


A letter he received from Jacob Forskal, a mining master in Finland, 
proves that it was not only the learned who derived benefit from 
Swedenborg’s work in mineralogy. The appreciative writer begs for a 
copy of this useful and much needed work and thanks God from the 
bottom of his heart that such a genius has arisen in the country. Now 
even one ‘“‘who sweats in the dust is able to derive the necessary light 
from your work, most noble and celebrated Sir, master of many 
sciences, to enlighten his darkness.” 181 (Koskis Ironworks, Finland, 
Aug. 27, 1734). 

The learned mineralogist, Councillor Johan Friedrich Henkel, wrote 
from Freiburg in Saxony to ask Swedenborg’s assistance in preparing 
a mineralogical dictionary, ‘‘an enterprise as difficult as it is important,” 
by contributing something on the mineralogy of Sweden.18? 

The work On Iron has recently been translated into Swedish and 
termed ‘fundamental in the history of mineralogy.” So important was 
Swedenborg’s description of the manner of converting crude iron into 
steel considered in Strassburg that three years after it was published 
a writer introduced some chapters from Swedenborg’s book into his 
Treatise on the Steel of Alsace.1*3 Up to that time the Alsacians had 
imported their finest steel from foreign parts and there were no books 
in French that could give them any instructions as to the methods 
of making steel. They saw that if they could convert their own ore 
into steel it would save them large sums of money to the great advan- 
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tage of the country. In 1762 the whole volume On Iron was translated 
and published in French.184 

The publication of his Philosophical and Mineralogical Works placed 
Swedenborg definitely in the ranks of the most learned and celebrated 
men of his time. But was this attainment the object of his ambitions? 
The answer may be found in his statement in the Appendix to Part III 
of the Principia: 


To me it is a matter of indifference whether I win the favorable 
opinion of everyone or of no one . . . I have no wish to persuade 
others to lay aside the principles of the various illustrious and 
talented authors who have adorned the world, and in place of their 
principles adopt my own . . . If the principles I have advanced 
have more of truth in them than those which are advocated by 
others . . . the assent of the public will follow in due time of its 
own accord . . . if not in the present, at least in some future age. 


x * *k K x 


Swedenborg was again present at the Board of Mines on July 3, 1734, 
but the next day he and Assessor Leyel were given leave of absence 
to attend the celebration of the Queen’s nameday at the castle of 
Carlsberg. On the fifth he was at work again, examining candidates 
for mining inspector. That year the Board continued in session 
throughout the summer, possibly because the Diet also was in session, 
in response to the political tension. 

There was a growing feeling of antipathy towards Russia, the country 
that had caused Sweden’s first defeat, and a smoldering resentment at 
the loss of the Baltic provinces. The masses of the people were almost 
ready to take up arms again, but at the head of the government was 
Arvid Horn, President of the Privy Council, a wise and moderate leader. 
He too was moved with the common feeling, but his indignation was 
tempered by statesmanship and prudence. King Frederick once called 
Horn and his friends “nightcaps” because of their reluctance to act. 
The nickname “Caps” was gratefully caught up by a young opposition 
party who called themselves “Hats” and who advocated doing away 
with the superannuated fogies who sought rest in their nightcaps, to 
make room for a more courageous party of patriots who kept their hats 
on ready for action. Disgusted with the prevailing apathy, people 
began to think back to the times of their heroic king, Charles XII, 
forgetting his lost battles and ruinous extortions and remembering only 
his brilliant victories. 
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It was at this time that Swedenborg wrote his letter to Nordberg 
On Charles XII, which was referred to in a former chapter (see p. 42). 
Dr. Goran Nordberg, Charles XII’s chaplain, was engaged in writing 
a biography of the late King which he had been commissioned to do 
in 1731. His account was based partly on reports from others who 
had known the king, among them Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The new party demanded action in the name of liberty. With Count 
Carl Gyllenborg at their head they supported Stanislaus Leczinsky’s 
claim to the throne of Poland as against Russia’s candidate who was 
backed also by the German Emperor. The burning question was 
whether Sweden could afford to risk a war with Russia. 

It has been supposed that Swedenborg was a member of the Secret 
Committee of the Diet of 1734 in which this question was decided, 
but there is little evidence to prove it. The roll of the Board of Mines 
does, however several times record his being “delayed in the House 
of Nobles” and among his Parliamentary Papers there is preserved 
the draft of a memorial on the political situation, strongly advising 
“Against War with Russia.” 1%° 

Swedenborg argued that Sweden was no longer the formidable power 
she once had been. She now had only a small army and lacked the 
means for supporting a long war. As for France, little was to be ex- 
pected from her besides promises, he thought. Russia, on the other 
hand, was now more powerful than ever. Her soldiers were well 
trained and well equipped. So that, even if Sweden could succeed in 
recovering some territory in the Baltic, it would merely expose her to 
the danger of attacks from jealous neighbors and the war would take 
more money out of the country than ever the recovered provinces could 
bring in. On the other hand, he predicted that if Sweden remained 
neutral and economized her resources and encouraged mining and 
commerce, she might well derive a profit from the other warring coun- 
tries. Were Sweden to go to war it would be better, he thought, for 
her to wait until she was attacked, and then it would be a defensive 
war instead of a war of aggression. 

As for honor, the greatest honor would consist in acquiring a posi- 
tion of respect through wise economy and by endeavoring to enrich the 
country. ‘We shall then be as much respected as are Holland and 
England, who maintain their honor among the great powers of Europe 
entirely by such means.” Against this it could of course be argued 
that a declaration of war would be a show of strength in case other 
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countries might believe that Sweden was exhausted. Well, let them 
believe it. Better that than to start a war which could actually reduce 
the country to such a state of exhaustion as to make what was now 
a mere assertion into a proven fact. “To attack another simply to 
show that one possesses strength and courage is false glory, but to 
defend oneself bravely when attacked is true glory,” he maintained. 
Neighboring nations will always be afraid of Sweden when they wit- 
ness her thrift and prosperity at home and see that she is out of debt, 
that her army is in good condition, and that the Houses of the Diet 
are in harmony. “We should always be prepared to defend ourselves, 
and thereby balance the power of Russia in the Baltic.” 

As for Stanislaus of Poland, there is not a Swede who would not 
wish to see him succeed, he declared, both because of the many mis- 
fortunes he has suffered and also on account of the fact that he was 
properly elected to the throne. He has won the hearts of everyone in 
Sweden and yet a sound policy does not permit of partisanship at too 
great a cost. He does not advise jeopardizing the country’s welfare 
in a lottery. 

“There is every reason to suppose that this memorial exerted a 
great influence on the Secret Committee of the Diet,” says one com- 
mentator, ‘‘and that it was partly due to Swedenborg’s influence that 
his country was spared, for six more years, from the horrors of war 
and the humiliation of a disastrous defeat.” 187 

In 1738 Arvid Horn was obliged to resign the government. The 
bellicose ““Hats” took over and shortly after declared war on Russia, 
a war which resulted in disaster for Sweden. At the peace of Abo, in 
1743, she was compelled to cede to Russia a large section of Finland, 
and to accept Adolph Frederick of Holstein, a near relative of the 
Russian Empress, as heir to the Swedish throne. These events proved, 
too late, the wisdom of the policy Swedenborg had recommended, for 
he had foreseen and predicted exactly what would happen, down to 
the details of the forced succession. 

Swedenborg made a friendly gesture toward Russia in presenting a 
set of his Opera Philosophica et Mineralia to the Imperial Russian 
Academy of Sciences. The Minutes of that society state that on No- 
vember 11, 1734, the Academy appointed a committee to examine 
these works and report whether they contained anything that could 
be of service to their kingdom. A 42-page report on Swedenborg’s 
mineralogical works was subsequently handed in to the Imperial 
Academy!8® and in December a letter was dispatched to the learned 
author thanking him for his elegant gift and inviting him to enter into 
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literary correspondence with the society, sending him as a return 
courtesy, some of their own publications. 

During March and April of 1735, several members of the Board of 
Mines were absent from duty on account of illness, Swedenborg among 
the rest. It was possibly an epidemic of influenza. In July of the 
same year Bishop Swedberg died. The funeral, as was customary, 
took place much later, for it was January 10, 1736, when Swedenborg 
and Benzelstjerna requested permission to attend the bishop’s funeral 
in Westrogothia, the date for which was set at the 29th. 

There were many familiar objects at Brunsbo to remind Emanuel 
of the vigorous personality of his father. The two silver candlesticks 
would have brought back his school days at Upsala when the students 
had presented them to their departing dean, and his father had given 
them the advice to “Fear God above all else, for without this all other 
learning is of no avail, yea, even harmful.” Piety and rectitude were 
indispensable ingredients in the dish of happiness, Swedberg was con- 
vinced. Fearlessness, when conscience led the way, was another. Both 
characteristics had been handed down to his son Emanuel. 

On the wall could be seen the fine copper engraving of the bishop, 
seated erect before his Bible, a finger pointing to the sacred text. The 
copper plate had had an almost miraculous escape from the fire that 
broke out one February night in 1712. In two hours’ time the manse 
and all that it contained had been laid in ashes, but the copper plate 
was recovered, undamaged. When the news reached Emanuel, abroad 
at the time, he commemorated the event in a Latin verse.189 

The good bishop seemed truly to have been pursued by fire: four 
times during his lifetime his home had burned to the ground, his 
library consumed. The first conflagration occurred in Upsala just as 
his fine new house was finished. The second was when the great fire 
of 1702 swept the town. The Brunsbo mansion burned down in 1712 
and again in 1730. Several letters from the bishop are found in the 
royal archives containing pathetic appeals to His Royal Majesty for 
assistance “in the purchase of a book for one who now owns not a 
single one, and must depend on others for books, clothing, housing 
and everything.” But first, by all means, books!—because Swedenborg’s 
father was an ardent book-lover as well as a voluminous writer. 

In spite of all his misfortunes, Bishop Swedberg was never dis- 
mayed. “God has since restored to me everything double, as He did | 
to Job of yore, and has given me a much more comfortable house and 
dwelling.” He was firmly convinced that a special Providence watched 
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over him. Gratefully he notes, for instance, that of all his letters to 
America—written as shepherd in chief of the Swedish flocks over 
there—not a single slip of paper ever was lost. Once, even, when a 
ship with all its goods perished at sea, the parcel containing his letters 
was recovered by a fisherman on the Flemish coast, almost undam- 
aged, and delivered to the captain of a boat that reached America. 
“Thus doth God hold His hand over my writings, which mainly do 
urge the exercise of piety,” he wrote Johan Hesselius.19° 

In his father’s study Emanuel may have picked up a copy of the 
bishop’s book entitled Schibboleth, written to champion the use of 
the mother tongue in the place of Latin. What a hard fighter his father 
had been! If he believed himself in the right—as he did in his quar- 
rel with the eminent philologist Urban Hjarne, one of his oldest 
friends—the Bishop was loath to quit the field. Both men were en- 
thusiasts for the purity of the Swedish language and for spelling re- 
form, much needed measures; but they differed acrimoniously in their 
recommendations. What mostly irritated the Bishop was the unneces- 
sary doubling of vowels, as in hdr for hor, (to hear) and the employ- 
ment of completely unnecessary “h’s” as in migh for mig (me). He 
had written the Schibboleth to defend his opinions. But Hjarne, in 
his reply to Swedberg’s contentions, called his old friend among other 
things “a paper waster,” “a reckless assaulter,’ and one who ought to 
be “rapped on the knuckles.” 

Swedberg first saw Hjarne’s printed attack while on a visit to King 
Charles XII at Lund, during the Christmas of 1718, and immediately 
afterwards treated the public to a five-hour harangue on the subject 
in his own defense. ‘Life and reputation go together,” he contended. 
Just what happened on the occasion of Swedberg’s visit remains a 
mystery. A rumor went the rounds that the old bishop was out of 
favor with the king. They said Charles was not pleased with Swed- 
berg’s sermon in the cathedral and declared that he was now too old 
to preach and should not have been asked. The Bishop’s own version 
of the Lund incident is quite different. He told Emanuel that his 
relations with the King were cordial in the extreme and that he was 
repeatedly asked to dine at the royal table and talked with His 
Majesty for hours. It was the courtiers who had been offended. In 
a letter to Johan Rosenadler he said: 


Most of the noble gentlemen were displeased with my having 
said that we are now receiving and shall in the future receive the 
severe punishment of sinners on account of the ungodly life we 
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lead. ‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you, for 
so did their fathers to the false prophets.’ (Luke VI:26). I know 
I have more enemies and adversaries than there are hairs upon 
my head.19? 


Emanuel had thought it a pity that these two prominent men should 
attack one another in public, so when he went to Stockholm he tried 
to patch up the quarrel between his father and Urban Hjarne. But 
Hjarne was opposed to this attempt, and wrote in a letter to a friend, 
referring to the Bishop: 


His son, the assessor . . . has tried to secure an amnesty be- 
tween us, to compose our quarrel; but this is against my will... 
I shall treat him [the Bishop] the same [as he treats me], and 
publicly throw some winged ants into his beard, so that he will 
have enough to do pulling to rights his venerandam barbam. It 
is better for me that the Bishop bursts out in full wrath and bit- 
terest gall, so that I may have a perfect cause for breaking loose 
on his personality, as he has done on mine.19? 


It annoyed Jesper to the end of his days that the edition of his 
Hymnal had been confiscated. This book, containing some fine hymns 
of his own composition, had been branded as pietistic and condemned. 
When the queen later gave him permission to send some copies over 
to America, Emanuel’s father asked him to get them out for him. “Tf 
you get leave for ten, take fifty,’ he calmly instructs him. After all, 
they were his books! Father and son, so different in their outlook 
on learning, were on good terms. “My Book of Sermons is now cen- 
sored and ready,” the Bishop wrote in his last letter to Emanuel. 
“Tf you will pay for it, you will profit well thereby.” 19% 

Now the venerable Bishop’s struggles were over. His remains were 
interred in nearby Varnhem Cloister beside those of his second wife, 
Sara Bergia. The funeral address was read by the bishop of Gothen- 
burg, Jacob Benzelius, a brother of Erik and Lars. 

In spite of his often irritating dogmatism, his unquestionable egoism, 
and his insistence on always being in the right, Jesper Swedberg had 
been a genuine Christian and a devout follower of the Lord in the 
endeavor to establish on earth a church that should reflect the king- 
dom of heaven. He had constantly attacked the dogma of faith alone, or 
faith without works. It was very wrong to think that no matter how 
much a man is living in corporeal sins, faith will accomplish his salva- 
tion if only he goes to church. Many would call such a one a good — 
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Lutheran and a good Christian. If you ask one of them “Do you feel 
that you are saved?” he will answer, “Certainly, I have faith/’”’ 194 

Because Emanuel’s Latin verses, written in honor of his father’s 
sixty-third birthday, reflect his affection for his parent, some of them 
may fittingly close this account—even in spite of their bombastic 
style.195 


Rise, Sappho, and, ere morning dawns, 

Go, sweep with joy the sounding lyre, 
And with its tuneful strains awake 

My slumbering Sire. 


Go, see if sleep hath left his eyes, 
That love to watch the opening day, 
And round his couch let music breathe 
Thy votive lay. 


Hail, natal day, with welcome crown’d, 
Worthy a thousand minstrels’ fire 
And birthday songs, by virgins sung 
To harp and lyre! 
CUS ARN allie Sea 


Though distant are thy youthful days, 
Still may thy age excite no fears, 

Till the number of thy scions shall 
Equal thy years. 
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PART TWO 


The Search for the Soul (1735-1744) 


Chapter Seventeen 


Man the Goal of Creation 


In his Principia, Swedenborg deals only with the Infinite and the 
finite. The Infinite is identified with God and the finite with things 
of space and time. The existence of spirit, or of something intermediate 
between the Infinite and the finite, he does not discuss. His philosophy 
could thus neither classify him as a materialist—since that school de- 
nied the Infinite, nor as an idealist—since that school acknowledged 
no distinction between spirit and God. 

After the Principia was finished and Swedenborg was in Leipzig, 
in 1734, seeing it through the press, the problem of the connection 
between the Infinite and the finite arose in his mind and he wrote a 
little treatise which grapples with it boldly and keenly. It is evident 
to him that the whole of creation is a means to an end, and that 
the very end or final goal of creation is man, a spiritual being who 
has a soul that cannot die. The treatise on The Infinite19® endeavors 
to prove the immortality of man’s soul. It seems to have been ad- 
dressed to the unbelieving philosopher, and a certain note of sadness 
runs through the work, particularly when the author is considering 
the prevailing trend of the learned world towards atheism.197 Sweden- 
borg may have composed it in a single month, for he says “Tf all the 
details of the subject were to be set forth, we should rather be enter- 
ing on the work of years than of a month...” 

Valuable clues to the new development taking place in his mind 
are contained in The Infinite. It forms an important link between his 
occupation with the physical universe, the macrocosm, and his atten- 
tion to man, the microcosm or universe in miniature. The use of the 
word “mechanism” in the work is an interesting example of ideas 
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expanding in Swedenborg’s mind. One can almost see a winter bud 
turning green and bursting into leaves, or twigs stretching out the 
lines of future limbs. Later, the term mechanism was relegated ex- 
clusively to material things, although here it embraced the orderly 
activity of anything that was definite or finite like soul or spirit. 

This rather modest work also received notice in the learned press. 
(In the case of Swedenborg, a book of 270 octavo pages is small!) 
A review appeared in the December number of the “Acta Eruditorum,” 
1735, which Swedenborg probably first saw after his return to Stock- 
holm from Westrogothia. The reviewer refers to The Infinite as “the 
fruits of Swedenborg’s highly refined mind, which so greatly excels 
in its fitness for lofty subjects.” 198 

In the brief account which follows we have noticed only such 
points in the book as may explain its nature as a link between two 
distinct periods of Swedenborg’s literary life. It is lovingly dedicated 
to the author’s kinsman, Bishop Erik Benzelius: “It was by your 
advice and wishes that my mind, ripening and eager for study, though 
nevertheless hesitant and ignorant . . . was directed to the present 
study.” 

He explains why he is employing the simple style of writing. He 
is trying, he says, to divest himself of metaphysical terminology, lest 
it obscure the mind and divert it from things to dwell on words. 

His first proposition is that philosophy, if it be truly rational, can 
never be contrary to religion, wherefore the philosopher’s hands can- 
not be tied and withheld from sacred subjects by the dictum that they 
are revealed. Error comes, not from reasoning about the Infinite, but 
from the manner in which it is done—from comparing it with things in 
the finite sphere. 


Matters of faith affect the human mind so powerfully that once 
an individual is convinced of them by reason there is nothing 
whatever, not even the loss of human delights nor death itself, that 
can thereafter make him swerve from them, so greatly does the 
mind respect itself . . . As we are treating of God, of the soul, of 
the salvation of man, and his happiness after death, it is worth 
while to put forth all powers and strain every nerve of reason. 


As for the ratio between the Infinite and the finite, there is none. 
No matter how much one subdivides the finite, one can never even ap- 
proach the Infinite;—it is unfathomable. Some philosophers have 
drawn the conclusion that nature and God are one and the same. 
By such reasoning one would at length become a worshipper of nature. 
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There must be an Infinite because nothing finite can exist without a 
cause. 

As for the quality of the first primitive entity,—the first created form 
—he refers the reader to his Principia. In the primitive, for instance, 
lay the ability to produce consequences. When we see effects we must 
admire their cause, just as in a mechanical instrument, like a clock of 
exquisite workmanship, we admire not the wheels but “‘the cause of the 
mechanism in the person of the inventor.” So the greater worshippers 
of nature we are the greater worshippers of Deity we may become. We 
are led to an acknowledgment of God by two things, by contemplating 
nature and by contemplating the structure of the human body. Such 
wonderful effects cannot exist by accident for that would involve a 
cause apart from intelligence. So we are forced to admit a power by 
which all elemental things proceed from an orderly beginning and 
arrive at an orderly end. Infinite God is the builder of the universe. 

Aside from the preceding argument there is @ tacit consent in the 
human soul to the being and infinity of God. Much is self-evident, he 
says; for instance, harmony, “the feeling of our souls which dictates to 
us the existence and infinity of God” seems to be innate when the soul 
is not too destitute of cultivation and development and not too troubled 
by its own ideas. A philosopher who fails to avail himself of any power 
but his own reason, and who attributes divinity to nature, is little dif- 
ferent from a vulgar idolater—in the latter, reason is under-developed, 
in the former, it is over-developed. 

Some, however, fall into the error of cherishing a finite conception 
of God, likening His power to the power of an earthly potentate who 
has his favored friends, a being one may win over to one’s own side 
by the “right” approach. They who reason thus have worldly things 
uppermost in their minds. 

To the finite mind it may seem that the Infinite and nothing are the 
same thing. This is false. Nothing furnishes no cause: from nothing 
comes nothing. 

We know that there is a relation between the Infinite and the finite, 
but it is neither natural nor mechanical, nor geometrical, nor physical. 
Nothing whatever is known of it. The connection between the Infinite 
and the finite is effected by the Only-begotten Son of God. The con- 
nection, therefore, is itself infinite. Reason avails us not a whit in ex- 
ploring the nature of the Infinite. But we can see that man is the 
ultimate effect, the divine end in creation. All things conspire to make 
him the end. 
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We see that water, fire and earth contribute to form him and 
sustain him for he is nourished by them, he is made up of them 

. out of the air he takes hearing; out of the ether, sight and 
we might show that subtiler elements likewise . . . endow him. - 


That the divine end may be accomplished, rationality is given to 
man. There must be something divine, something receptive of divinity, 
in man; otherwise the end cannot be attained. Man can and does 
acknowledge God, he can and does believe that God is infinite. Though 
he is ignorant of the nature of Deity, yet he can and does acknowledge 
its existence; he is sensible of love or delight resulting from a peculiar 
connection with the Infinite. Thus the true divinity in man—who is 
the ultimate effect in which the divine end dwells—is nothing else than 
an acknowledgment of the existence and infinity of God and a sense 
of delight in God’s love. . 

The Supreme Being foresaw that the soul He had given to man 
would succumb to the will of the body and thereby the primary end 
must needs be lost. Foreseeing this, God gave him rationality as a 
means for overcoming the dominion of the body over the soul. The 
divine end would still have been frustrated, however, had not God pro- 
vided that His Only-begotten Son should take upon Himself to ful- 
fill the Divine End. He is the Mediator between the finite and the In- 
finite, for through Him somewhat of the divine may dwell in us, namely 
the faculty of knowing and believing that there is a God and that He 
is Infinite. But— 


Is the soul finite or infinite? 

Is the soul amenable to laws and are there any but mechanical 
laws in finite things? 

Is the finite conceivable apart from extension? 

Is there passivity in the soul as well as activity? 

Is it justifiable to compare the soul with a machine? 

Is the soul immortal? 


If the soul be created, finite, and natural, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that it is also subject to mechanical and geometrical 
laws. This does not mean that it is not spiritual and that it will die 
with the body. Whatever is most perfectly finite dwells in a purer 
world and is, by God’s grace, secure from destruction. It will never 
taste of death. The active principle is spiritual, not material. 

The laws whereby the soul is governed are at present unknown, but 
our posterity may not find them unknowable. 
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We are like the rude and uninstructed inhabitants of some 
country who are ignorant of the earth’s boundaries, and although 
they see that the land does not end with their own parish, yet they 
think it must surely cease at no great distance beyond. And when 
in course of time they travel onward and come to some lake, or to 
the shores of the ocean, they cry out that they have found the end 
of the earth. Their posterity, however, having learned the art of 
navigation, have found by experience that the end is not there, 
and at last they discover that the earth is round or oval, and 
that therefore they can circumnavigate the entire terraqueous 
globe. In short, the children are more enlightened than the 
parents, and know the very thing which the parents declared un- 
knowable, and accordingly gave up trying to achieve, and so they 
laugh at the simplicity of their forebears . . . Why despair of ulti- 
mately reaching the soul, so as to judge of its mechanical opera- 
tion? . .. Why not do so at the present day, so as to forestall our 
posterity and prevent them from laughing at us as we now laugh 
at some of the old philosophers? 


Whoever has in him the final cause can never die but is forever a par- 
taker of the Infinite. The immortality of the soul is proclaimed by our 
very body. Love, with its delicious sense, is purer as the nature is 
purer and pervades the grosser parts of the body, aiming at perpetuity 
by the propagation of offspring. 

My object at present is especially to demonstrate, to the best 
of my ability, the nature and properties of the soul, and then to 
show from these endowments that it can never die without all 
nature being annihilated. Such being my objective, I do not see 
how any one, unless indeed some singularly obtuse priestling, can 
disapprove of the undertaking. 


The human body consists of membranes which receive all the 
motions of the elements. The membranes of the ear receive the undula- 
tions of the air, those of the eye collect the rays of light, and so forth. 
Why may there not also be subtiler membranes to receive subtiler 
undulations? 

Membranes must be tense, for without tension no motion can be 
received. Whenever a membrane is touched, a sense is excited, for mem- 
branes are nothing but organs mediating between the soul and the body. 
The soul is the center of all vibrations. The soul is diffused throughout 
the entire body and as to substance, it is compounded of the higher 
finites described in the Principia, to which the reader is referred.199 
_ There is no reason to despair of arriving at a knowledge of the soul 
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provided we assume that it consists of a motion and a power consum- 
mately mechanical or that its surface has a form entirely geometrical. 


If it pleases God to accord me life and leisure, I intend to show 
in detail at what stage of the inquiry I myself have arrived .. . The 
more knowledge we possess, the more there is to make us happy 
and the more to make us unhappy. Hence the Christian philosopher 
may be the happiest, or the unhappiest, of mortals. 


*K *« *K * cS 


A current sets up a counter-current, and this is surely as true in the 
mental as in the physical world. So the prevalence of mysticism in his 
day may have incited Swedenborg to a mechanistic explanation of psy- 
chic phenomena; and in the same way, the tendency toward denial of 
God urged him on to an attempt to rationalize religion. In an unpub- 
lished study from this period he observes: ?°° 


Ignorance is the shortest path to denial. Men have doubts con- 
cerning God because they are ignorant of the soul and question 
its existence. If a thing is mechanical they think that therefore it 
will perish. The soul is indeed mechanical, but there is a mechanical 
which cannot perish; and if this were shown, I do not think 
so much doubt would arise . . . They say that spirits are not 
material or mechanical, and that therefore they ought to doubt 
their existence—at which I do not wonder. For spirits are created 
and consequently they are finite and not infinite . . . Being un- 
able to have any conception of them, men come to deny them, a 
refuge and boundary of ignorance. Since they do not know that 
the soul can enjoy a most subtile sense—a sense of things deeply 


concealed—therefore, being ignorant, they deny ... They will 
come to know that the soul can derive its origin only from the 
Infinite, in whom is the cause of every finite ... If the intel- 


lect and memory were not mechanical, how is it that the memory 
can be excited mechanically, can be helped by medicine? 


How is it that the soul can live after death? he asks. The answer 
is that it cannot be dissolved, because the human soul consists of finites 
of the first and second order, and these are not affected by destructive 
forces from any lower entities. The souls of brutes, on the other hand, 
being formed out of the magnetic or second element, are perishable. The 
soul, angels, immortality, life after death, can all be demonstrated 
geometrically. 

Philosophers see that sensation consists in tremors, and they smile 
with favor upon those who assert this, hoping that it may be demon- 
strated. This is a sign that herein lies the truth. “Therefore, if the 
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tremor be fittingly deduced, the world will at once smile assent.” 
Swedenborg was clearly expanding the ideas he first enunciated in the 
little work on Tremulation, published as early as 1719, where he sought 
to demonstrate that all living essence consists in tremulations. 

The literary world has made great progress in the past, he says: 


so that now, from reasoning and experimenting, we seem at last 
on the point of arriving at causes themselves, and of seeing that 
all things are done mechanically . . . Why should we not reach . 
forward and establish that which surely our posterity will establish 
—namely the truth that this body of ours is mechanical, the in- 
tellect, the reason, and the soul itself! In course of time the learned 
world will yet come to this position.2°1 


* 2K * OK x 


To this treatise Swedenborg appends a passage on “Faith in Christ,” 
from which we select these lines: 

“It is clear that no one can be saved except by faith in God. 
That no one can be saved except through Christ .. . It has pleased Him 
to show Himself, that He might tell and declare that He came for the 
sake of souls and not for the sake of worldly empire; and that in Him 
we might see an image of the worship and life we must observe if we 
are to come to the reception of faith and be rendered fit for it.” 20 

Swedenborg left many unpublished studies written at this time 
which we must pass by. Important among them is a treatise on The 
Mechanism of Soul and Body, in which he says: 


The actives of the first and second kind form little spaces, and 
around them there are surfaces of passives, thus producing, as it 
were, a most subtile membrane in which the actives lie enclosed; 
thus we have the soul, which is of this consistency in the whole and 
in every part. Such a membrane cannot but be most highly active 
and most highly elastic . . . If such an expanse be distributed 
throughout the whole body . . . and enters every most subtile tis- 
sue, then it is in the whole, if it be in a part. 


If the world of learning continues to grow as it has in the past, 
it will finally arrive at a knowledge of the mechanism of the animal 
body, “and then our ignorance of the subject will be evident. Let 
us then hasten in the same direction, lest, like children, we be laughed 
at.” He proposes the line that his further research is to follow: 


All things concerning the animal body and soul should be proved 
by a first or metaphysical philosophy, by the analysis of natural 
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things, by geometry and mechanism, by figures and calculus, by 
experiments, by the anatomy of the human body, by effects, by the 
passions of the body and the mind, by the Sacred Scripture; in 
this manner this theory should be investigated . . . The reason 
why we are ignorant and doubt concerning God is that there are 
so many secrets and so many clouds in the way which cut off the 
SUD ciate 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Journey to Holland, France and Italy 


Two o’clock of a summer afternoon in 1736 found Assessor Sweden- 
borg’s carriage rumbling southward from Stockholm. With him were 
an Englishman and two Swedish merchants, Bohman and Hultman, 
who had charge of his financial affairs. It was the tenth of July, and 
once more he was setting out on a foreign journey—his fourth. Again 
he parted company with his fellow travellers at Fittja Inn and pro- 
ceeded, as on a former occasion, to Linkoping to spend a day or two 
with Anna and Erik Benzelius. 

The family did not relish seeing him depart again for the continent 
on a hazardous and exacting journey.. His sister Catharine’s husband, 
Jonas Unge, wrote: 


As much as I was pleased with your former letter, in which you 
wrote me that your journey abroad was given up, so much the 
more disappointed was I at your last letter, in which you say the 
French journey is again determined upon. (Lidkoping, April 24, 
L730 20° 


This time Swedenborg was granted leave of absence from his post 
for an indefinite three or four years. To obtain so protracted a leave 
he had made an arrangement with his colleagues, giving them half of 
his salary to be distributed, together with his duties, among three of 
his fellow workers on the Board of Mines. Secretary Nils Porath was 

to receive 300 dalers while the remaining 300 were to be divided 
equally between Advocate Hans Bierchenius and Baron Cederstrém. 
__ Why did Swedenborg, after the lapse of only one year in his native 
land, wish to undertake the hardships of another Continental journey, 
so soon after the publication of his opus magnum, the Principia? It 
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was, he says, to publish a promised continuation of the previous work, 
on which he had been laboring ever since his return. This was now so 
far completed that he had only to collect some necessary information 
from foreign libraries and to consult the learned abroad. This work 
was wanted by many and as it required deep concentration of thought 
and a mind unencumbered with cares, he found it impossible to ac- 
complish while at the same time attending to his official duties.?°° 

Both in the Principia and the work on The Infinite, Swedenborg does 
indeed promise a more extensive treatment. On page 107 of the latter 
work he says, comparing the soul to a machine: “On this subject I 
shall speak in detail in the work to which this essay is preliminary” 
and on the next page: “In our intended work we shall . . . show that 
the soul is perfectly, and in a high sense, purely mechanical, and that 
it is immortal and cannot perish without the universe being an- 
nihilated.” 

It is easy to understand that the atmosphere of a government bureau 
would not facilitate the profound speculations now engaging our philoso- 
pher’s mind in a totally different field—that of anatomy and psy- 
chology. In his versatility, Swedenborg has been compared to Leonardo 
da Vinci, who divided his attention between music and painting and 
again mechanics, invention, and armaments. The lines of their lives do 
often seem to run parallel, for both were speculative students of 
nature and both were unable to confine their genius within the limits 
of one profession. Both were forerunners of modern discoveries and far 
ahead of their times. 

Swedenborg was now one of his country’s prominent men. Before 
leaving Sweden he had made a trip to Carlsberg Castle to take formal 
leave of Their Majesties, who received him very graciously and ac- 
cepted his thanks for granting him leave of absence. 

On the seventeenth of July he crossed over to Denmark and spent 
several days in Copenhagen, visiting celebrated men, studying in the 
libraries, and making excerpts from the works of Christian Wolff. A 
new dock which was being built there naturally interested him as he 
had himself, in earlier days, supervised the building of the dry dock 
at Carlscrona. 

From Copenhagen he went to Amsterdam where “the whole town 
breathed of nothing but gain.” He made some favorable comments, 
however, on the republican form of the Dutch government. 


I here considered why it was that it has pleased our Lord to bless 
such an uncouth and avaricious people with such a splendid coun- 
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try; why He has preserved them for such a long time from all mis- 
fortunes; has caused them to surpass all other nations in commerce 
and enterprise and made their country a place whither most of the 
riches not only of Europe but also of other places, flow. 

The main cause seems to me to have been that it is a republic, 
wherein the Lord delights more than in monarchical countries. 
The result is that no one deems himself obliged and in duty bound 
to accord honor and veneration to any human being but con- 
siders the lowly as well as the high to be of the same worth and 
consequence as a king and an emperor, as is also shown by the 
native bent and disposition of everyone in Holland. 

The only one for whom they entertain a feeling of veneration is 
the Lord, putting no trust in flesh; and when the Highest is re- 
vered most, and no human being in His place, it is most pleasing to 
the Lord. Besides, each enjoys his own free-will, and from this 
flows his worship of God; for each is, as it were, his own king and 
rules under the government of the Highest. From this again it 
follows that they do not, out of fear, timidity, and excess of 
caution, lose their courage and their independent rational thought; 
but in full freedom, and without being suppressed, are able to fix 
their souls upon and elevate them to the honor of the Highest, 
who is unwilling to share His worship with any other . . . Those 
minds that are held down by a sovereign power are reared in flat- 
tery and falsity; they learn how to speak and act differently from 
what they think; and when this condition has become inrooted by 
habit it engenders a sort of second nature, so that even in the 
worship of God such persons speak differently from what they 
think and extend their flattering ways to the Lord Himself, which 
must be highly displeasing to Him. This seems to me the reason 
why the Dutch above other nations enjoy a perfect blessing.?07 
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In Amsterdam, about the eighteenth of August, 1736, Swedenborg 


commenced his work on The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. Its 


initiation was accompanied by his first supernatural experience of 
which there is any record. He was staying at an inn called The Golden 
Lion, and had entered into a state of profound meditation, when he 
experienced a swoon that lasted for some time. Upon later reflection 
he noted that this swoon had served the purpose of clearing his brain 
and ordering his thoughts so as to give him greater power of pene- 
tration.2°® Very evident, in the remarkable book he was now engaged 


on, are the results of this profound penetration into hidden verities. 
Its conclusions are based on deep study and rational deduction, but 
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also on comforting inner assurances that his conclusions were correct. 
“These things are true because I have the sign,” * he wrote at the end 
of a manuscript which summed up his general theory of orderly crea- 
tion.2°° What “the sign” was, is disclosed in the first volume of The 
Economy where Swedenborg indicates that in the writing of it he was 
encouraged in his search for truth by “a certain cheering light and 
joyful flash” bathing the mind—“a certain mysterious radiation—l 
know not whence it springs—that darts through some sacred temple of 
the brain.) 43? 

He describes this sign again later: ‘While I was writing a certain 
little work hardly a day passed by, for several months, in which a flame 
was not seen by me as vividly as the flame of a household hearth.” 
It was, he says, a sign of divine approval. This is the first statement 
of the kind to be found in his writings. 

In another place Swedenborg also speaks of experiencing, while writ- 
ing The Economy, a peculiar form of breathing, the tacit, hardly sensi- 
ble respiration to which he had become accustomed in early child- 
hood.214 | 

In this year also Swedenborg first began to record his dreams. 
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In August he left Amsterdam and proceeded by canal boat through 
Belgium to Rotterdam on his way to Paris,—a pleasant journey. The 
people were more civil, their politeness contrasting sharply with the 
heavy boorishness of the Dutch. 

Two Franciscan monks stood for hours on the deck praying de- 
voutly, probably for their fellow passengers. 


Such prayers must certainly be agreeable to God, so far as they 
proceed from an honest and pure heart and are offered with genuine 
devotion and not in the spirit of the Pharisees; for prayer avails 
MUCH. ieee 


His good opinion of monks underwent a change when he came to 
France, where the people lived in misery. 


Everywhere the convents, churches and monks are very wealthy 
and possess most of the land. The monks are bloated and prosper- 
ous; a whole proud army might be formed of them without their 
being missed; most of them lead a lazy life . . . they give noth- 
ing to the poor except words and blessings and, on the other hand, 


* Haec vera sunt quia signum habeo. 
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insist on having everything from the poor for nothing. Of what 
possible use are those Franciscan monks? Some of them are 
slim, lean, supple . . . and quick at repartee ... I had a dis- 
cussion with an abbé concerning the adoration of saints... 
He denied completely that this was adoration. 


He noted that there were 14,777 convents in France and between 
3 and 400,000 members of religious orders possessing 9,000 palaces and 
mansions. “The ecclesiastical order possesses one fifth of all property 
in the state, and the country will be ruined if this goes on much 
longer.” He made a thorough study of French history for his notes 
on the subject are extensive. He saw the lamentable condition of the 
people and the signs of brewing revolution. 

On September 3, 1736, he arrived in Paris and took lodgings in the 
Hotel d’Hambourg, and during the first weeks he spent much time sight- 
seeing. He visited the gardens of the Luxembourg, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the Palais Royal and Sainte Chapelle. He called on dis- 
tinguished men and attended theatres and operas. 

These things, however, were diversions. His mind was profoundly 
occupied with his projected work. On- pleasant promenades he 
“speculated on the forms of the particles in the atmosphere,” he wrote 
out the first draft of the Introduction to his new book, embodying the 
argument that the soul of wisdom is the acknowledgment of a Su- 
preme Being. 

On the second of October he moved to new lodgings in the Rue de 
VObservatoire, an old street lying within a stone’s throw of the 
School of Surgery and Dissection which had recently been established 
under the royal patronage of King Louis XIV with Doctor Petit as its 
head. Swedenborg says nothing in his notebooks about studying 
anatomy in Paris, but the indications that he did so are convincing, 
taken together with subsequent statements throughout his anatomical 
works. For about a year and a half the notes in his Journal of Travels 
are very scanty, and presumably during this time he was busily en- 
gaged on his great anatomical work The Economy of the Animal King- 
dom. The manuscript was often rewritten and the plan of the work 
changed from time to time as the anatomical data piled up. 

On March 12, 1738, Swedenborg left Paris at three o’clock in the 
morning and commenced his journey into Italy, where he was to spend 
another year and a half. He passed through Burgundy with its beauti- 
ful castles and vineyards and set out for Turin and the hazardous cross- 
‘ing of the Alps. He finally passed Mont Cenis, the last and highest 
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peak dividing France from Italy, and spent the night at the Grande 
Croix from where the view opens into Savoy. It had been a fatiguing 
journey. On March 21 the lives of the travellers were endangered by 
the snow that fell the night before. Their mules fairly had to swim in 
it and the party was forced to dismount. It was fortunate that they 
were eighteen persons and that they had an attendance of from fifty to 
sixty porters. 

He witnessed the imposing processions during the Easter celebrations 
in Turin. Six monks “flogged themselves so that the blood streamed 
from their bodies; others bore a cross of considerable weight; others 
carried their arms stretched out; still others bore the insignia of the 
crucifixion and a machine furnished with a large number of candles 
on which Christ was represented life-size together with Mary.” 

On April 7 he journeyed to Milan. On this trip he was abandoned by 
his vetturino and obliged to travel alone with another guide who was 
untrustworthy. “Often, in arranging his gear, he drew his stiletto,” says 
Swedenborg. “I was on my guard, and led him to think I had not 
a stiver about me.” 

Two days later in Milan, he viewed the majestic cathedral. He men- 
tions the statue of St. Bartholomew carrying his skin over his arm, 
but the bared muscles did not impress this recent student of anatomy as 
being very well portrayed. He conversed with some young nuns in a 
convent and bought their flowers. From Milan he crossed northern 
Italy to Verona where he attended the opera. The singing and dancing, 
he notes, so surpassed the French opera that the latter seemed mere 
child’s play in comparison. Magnificent churches. Ancient amphi- 
theaters. Wending his way, easterly still, he came, on the evening of 
April 19, to Venice. He visited the Church of San Marco and Santa 
Maria della Salute, attended the festival of the Ascension, witnessed 
the symbolic marriage of Venice to the Sea, and the masques that con- 
tinued for a fortnight. He attended the opera and took lodgings near 
the Rialto bridge, in company with one Firencrantz. 

On August 9 Swedenborg notes that he has finished his work and is 
leaving for Padua. What work does he mean? From various indications 
in the manuscript it has been concluded that this is a reference to the 
first of his physiological writings, a study on the brain.?45 

After that he spent some time in Florence, delighting in its ele- 
gant palaces, paintings, and sculptures. 


In the Uffizi Gallery are the most magnificent objects in Europe, 
rarities old and new, precious stones, mosaics and so forth which it 
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is impossible to describe. The principal statue of Venus is there- 
... In the chapel where the Dukes of Medici are buried may be 
seen the most splendid works of art . . . In the Palazzo Pitti are the 
most beautiful paintings . . . The church of San Giovanni near 
the Cathedral was formerly a temple of Mars . . . The bronze 
work on its doors is most precious. According to Michelangelo its 
like does not exist. Some say that they were sent down from 
Paradise.2134 


He left Florence and on September 25 arrived in the evening in 
Rome, by the Via Flaminia, through the Porta del Popolo, and so to 
the Piazza di Spagna. “I took lodgings first in the Hotel of the Three 
Kings, but afterwards moved to a house immediately below the resi- 
dence Queen Christina formerly occupied .. .” 

To mention all the notable places Swedenborg visited would be to re- 
peat the Baedeker. There was evidently little that he missed. He 
saw the Villa Borghese, with its fountains and the wonderful collection 
of statues, noting especially, among the modern ones, Bernini’s 
Daphne. The Vatican. The Pantheon. St. Peter’s. The Colosseum. 
Via Appia. The Capitoline Museum. Palazzo Farnese with its wonder- 
ful Bull. “In the immediate neighborhood of St. John’s in the Lateran 
is the Scala Santa, where persons go up the steps on their knees, and 
crawl up to the chapel or holy of holies.” 

In the Vatican he admired the paintings of Raphael in the Villa 
Ludovici, its magnificent garden and endless number of statues and 
urns. “What I liked most,” he says, “‘was a satyr, and one of the 
avenues ... I was in the Vatican Library and saw there splendid paint- 
ings, beautiful vases, large halls . . . I saw the manuscripts of Virgil 
and Terence, and some ancient masks; likewise the splendid New. 
Testament” (the Vatican Codex dating from the fifth century). 
Swedenborg does not say whether he presented a copy of his Opera 
Philosophica et Mineralia to the Vatican Library, but it was seen by a 
traveler later who found it listed in the Index Expurgatorius, pre- 
sumably because of its liberal discussion of sacred subjects.?!4 

On February 13, 1739, Swedenborg left Rome to return to Paris 
by way of Genoa. Probably he embarked there for Marseilles and re- 
turned to Paris through southern France, but here his Journal breaks 
off abruptly. The pages on which the continuation was written were 
removed by Swedenborg’s heirs and have never been recovered. Pos- 
sibly they contained a record of certain dreams of an intimate nature 
experienced by the student of anatomy.?® 
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Swedenborg was back in Paris early in May, as appears from a let- 
ter of Lars Benzelstjerna dated June 26: 


I, no less than all your relations, rejoice most heartily that you 
are in good health and that you arrived safely in Paris, of which 
your welcome letter of May 14 assures us.?1© 


From Paris, Swedenborg proceeded to Amsterdam, where he com- 
pleted the first volume of The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. A 
deep satisfaction filled his mind as he penned the following words on 
the corner of his manuscript: | 


I finished writing my work in Amsterdam, on the twenty-seventh 
of December, 1739, at the stroke of twelve o’clock.?17 


The first volume was now ready for the press, and some nine months 
of printing and proofreading followed. Early in September, 1740, he 
visited his friend Ambassador Preis at The Hague, and on the tenth 
he sent him a copy of his latest work.?1® 


In Denmark on his way home, on October 24 he presented an auto- 
graphed copy of the first volume of The Economy to Dr. Gram, the 
librarian of the Royal Library in Copenhagen. By November 3 he was 
back again in Stockholm, ready to resume his official duties. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


The Search for the Soul 


The first volume of The Economy of the Animal Kingdom??? treats 
mainly of the blood and the heart, the second volume treats of the 
brain and the human soul. In opening his anatomical discussions with 
a study of these topics Swedenborg states from the very outset that 
he is in search of the soul, which he conceived of as “the inmost life 
of the blood,” having its seat in the brain. 

It is of course utterly impossible to describe this amazing work in 
a few words. Swedenborg traveled far beyond the usual fields of the 
sciences, far from the safe path of experience and observation, into 
the realms of intuitive thought. He left contemporary writers behind 
and projected his mind to the threshold of modern times. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons why he exerted no apparent influence upon the 
development of the biological sciences. Now, however, when his large 
tomes are being taken from library shelves and dusted off, it becomes 
apparent that a speculative theorist is sometimes able to penetrate as 
deeply into the exact sciences as the most devoted experimentalist.?° 
The eminent Swedish brain specialist, Professor Gustaf Retzius, de- 
scribed Swedenborg as not only a learned anatomist, but also an un- 
prejudiced, acute and deep anatomical thinker. Professor Max Neu- 
burger of Vienna expressed his amazement at the brilliant anticipations 
of present-day science which this modern Aristotle has packed into every 
chapter of his work, and prophesied still more wonderful disclosures 
when Swedenborg’s theories concerning the chemical activities of cer- 
tain organs of the brain are studied, which have so far appeared unin- 
telligible. Professor Martin Ramstr6m of Upsala endeavored to ex- 
plain how Swedenborg arrived at those ingenious conclusions which have 
been confirmed in modern times by highly technical methods.??} 
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Swedenborg knew how to screen the material under his hand and 
how to combine pathological facts with anatomical observations. But 
it was only his thorough knowledge of inanimate nature and his pro- 
found reflections on the mechanism of the universe that enabled him to 
form his theories. An example is the following passage on the nature 
of the blood: 


The animal kingdom, the economy of which I am about to con- 
sider anatomically, physically and philosophically, regards the 
blood as its common fountain and general principle . . . The blood 
is as it were the complex of all things that exist in the world 
and the storehouse and seminary of all that exists in the body. 
It contains salts of every kind, both fixed and volatile, and oils, 
spirits, and aqueous elements: in short, whatever is created and 
produced by the three kingdoms of the world, the animal, the 
vegetable and the mineral. Moreover, it imbibes the treasures that 
the atmosphere carries in its bosom, and to this end exposes itself 
to the air through the medium of the lungs.?2 


He reasoned that since the blood is an epitome of the riches of the 
whole world and all its kingdoms, all things must have been created 
for the purpose of ministering to the composition and continued re- 
newal of the blood. For if all things exist for the sake of man, then 
all things exist for the sake of the blood. If the texture of any muscle 
or gland—of which almost all the viscera are composed—be divided 
into its minutest parts, it will be found to consist wholly of vessels 
containing blood and of fibers containing spirit, or purer blood. 

The study of the blood, being so profound a subject, requires a 
knowledge of the whole of anatomy, medicine, chemistry and physics. 
Therefore in this first part, where he investigates the blood, the blood- 
vessels and the heart, Swedenborg cannot venture to frame other than 
very general principles and deductions, he says, which may at first 
appear like obscure guesswork. But, “Whether a statement be true 
or not is easily ascertained. If it be true, all experience spontaneously 
evidences and favors it, as do likewise all the rules of true philosophy.” 

But individual experience can never be sufficiently ample to guide 
us to a knowledge of the causes of things. We must seek assistance 
from general experience, such as anatomy, medicine, chemistry and 
physics, for one science meets and enlarges the other, and each suc- 
cessive discovery throws new light upon the preceding. He adds: 


Some seem born for experimental observation, being endowed 
with a sharper insight than others, as if they possessed naturally 
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a finer acumen—such are Eustachius, Ruysch, and Leeuwenhoek, 
Lancisi, etc. Others, again, enjoy a natural faculty for contem- 
plating facts already discovered and eliciting their causes. Both 
these are peculiar gifts, seldom united in the same person. I found, 
when intently occupied in exploring the secrets of the human body, 
that as soon as I discovered anything that had not been observed 
before, I began—seduced probably by self-love—to grow blind to 
the most acute lucubrations and researches of others . . . I there- 
fore laid aside my scalpel and, restraining my desire for making 
observations, determined rather to rely on the researches of others 
than to trust to my own. 


He speaks of those who are endowed with peculiar strength of intui- 
tive perception by virtue of which they are able to separate the obscure 
from the clear and to classify things into series: “Those who are born 
with this faculty or talent . . . the more profoundly they penetrate 
into the depths of a science, the less do they trust to their imagination.” 
They avoid as a hydra any premature attachment to unsubstantiated 
opinions. “When, after a long course of reasoning, they discover the 
truth, straightway a certain cheering light and joyful confirming bright- 
ness plays around the sphere of their mind; a kind of mysterious 
radiation . . . The mind that has known this delight, despises, in 
comparison, all merely corporeal pleasures.” 

On the other hand, those who are infatuated by learning invent 
senseless hypotheses and then invite the public to visit their castles 
in the air. They claim that wisdom is an attribute of memory and 
regard any inquiry into causes as of no account. But one ought to 
distrust the pleasures of the body and the cares and anxieties of the 
world, because they bend the mind to low and outward things. He 
offers the following practical advice to an author who wishes his 
studies to produce something of genuine value: 


Let him be advised, when he has committed to paper what he 
considers to be of particular merit and is fond of perusing it, 
to lay it aside for a while and after the lapse of months return 
to it as to something he has forgotten and as the production not 
of himself but of some other writer .. . Should his writings then 
raise a blush upon his countenance . . . let him be assured that 
he has made some little progress in wisdom. 


All this by way of introduction. In every subject he takes up in 
this work Swedenborg follows a definite method. First he puts down 
the experiences gleaned from the best anatomists. Next he draws his 
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own inferences from his study of these experiences, and lastly he con- 
firms his conclusions from the experiences ‘“‘to let facts speak for them- 
selves.” 

Without going into the details of his theory of the blood and “animal 
spirits,” we may note, in general, Swedenborg’s teaching that the very 
life and essence of the heavy, red blood resides in “the spirituous fluid,” 
which he considered to be its prime constituent. This most subtile 
fluid—the vehicle of the human soul itself—is generated from the 
first substance of the world, the universal aura, in the inmost recesses 
of each cortical gland of the brain. Like a vivifying current, it flashes 
out of these laboratories through “the simplest fibres” which weave 
not only the cortical glands themselves, but also all the organs of 
the body. 

Besides this there exists a pellucid middle blood or “purer blood” 
which is formed in the cortical glands from the spirituous fluid com- 
bined with substances derived from the ether. This purer blood pours 
out through the medullary fibres to the terminations of the nerves. 
Some of it also seeps out into the ventricles of the brain, where it is 
distributed to the subarachnoid spaces and the spinal canal, and flows 
within the sheaths of the nerves. From the third ventricle it is ab- 
sorbed by the pituitary gland which sends it out by various ways into 
the venous blood and thus to the heart. 

Lastly there is the red blood, a compound globule, in which the 
“purer blood” particles are held together by saline matters and pro- 
vided with all the chemicals that the animal body needs for its sus- 
tenance. 

The red blood is nourished from the air by taking in, through the 
lungs, what Swedenborg calls ‘‘atmospheric salts” and other substances 
“borne in the bosom of the air.” (And this fifty years before the dis- 
covery of oxygen!) It also receives nourishment of a grosser kind 
from the food we eat. This is carried to the bloodstream partly by the 
intestinal veins and partly through the thoracic duct. In the left side 
of the heart it is then united with the finer essences that have de- 
scended by the jugular veins, from their laboratories in the brain. All 
these elements are still further churned together in that “great conical 
mill,” the heart, to create the actual blood for the body. 

Each one of the three kinds of blood—the red blood, the purer blood 
and the spirituous fluid—has, he says, its own proper vessels for 
circulation in the body, these vessels also being in three degrees of 
fineness. The red blood is conveyed in the arteries and veins; the purer 
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blood is conveyed in the medullary fibers and membranes; the spiri- 
tuous fluid in “simple fibers” or membranes of the utmost degree of 
purity. Everything is thus subordinated and co-ordinated in perfect 
order. 

None of the teachings of Swedenborg can be comprehended unless 
one understands his “doctrine of series and degrees.’ Degrees are 
distinct progressions from “ends,” through causes, to effects. The 
fluids of the body are of various degrees. The finest blood, or spirituous 
fluid, comprises in itself all the ends, or intentions, of the entire body. 
The middle blood is the plane of efficient causes, and the red blood 
is the plane of effects or terminations.2?% There are also “continuous 
degrees” or progressions such as from cold to heat, from darkness to 
light, by a gradual or continuous increase. 

A “series” comprises things subordinate and co-ordinate. There are 
series of atmospheres—the air, the ether and the auras; series of the 
vital fluids—the three bloods; series of fibers—a muscle being a bundle 
of fibers, which again are bundles of fibrils. 

Swedenborg studied the human body not as a dead thing but as 
“the soul’s domain.” He pictured the brain as a moving, palpitating 
organ, swelling and subsiding within the braincase and thus forcing 
the living fluids of the fibers and the ventricles down into all the nerves 
and cranial spaces. 

He persistently taught that after birth the brain moved, not from 
the heart’s pulse but, as it were, of its own decision and in co-ordination 
with the respiration of the lungs. He showed how the carotid arteries 
lose their muscular coating when they enter the skull; how these 
arteries are bent in the osseous canals, and how they unite in the 
remarkable Circle of Willis—all in order to slow down the cardiac pul- 
sation and thus enable the brain to take over the government of the 
blood. He insisted that the brain was free! It is the organ of the 
human spirit itself, for the sake of which the whole body is built! 
That which is prior does not suffer itself to yield to that which is 
posterior, a master will not allow himself to be ordered about by 
his servant.??4 

Among the things that strike the modern brain specialists as most 
surprising is that Swedenborg should have pronounced the brain cor- 
tex to be the seat of the psychic activities. We are now so used to 
thinking of the cortical cells as the seat of the higher mental activities 
that it is startling to find Swedenborg’s contemporaries still discussing 
whether the motor and sensory functions arose from “the central cavity 
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of the brain,’ and whether the soul might not have its seat in “the 
little round body in front of the cerebellum which is called the pineal 
gland,” or perhaps even in the spine or the liver! 

Swedenborg was not a stranger to practical research work in anatomy. 
We know that he attended lectures on dissection in Paris, and himself 
used instruments. Nevertheless, his results were obtained chiefly 
through sharp-sighted reasoning and induction based on his study of 
the clinical cases reported by physicians, material that had very often 
been neglected or overlooked by other students. One such instance was 
the case of a woman who had died after losing all power of sensation 
and motion, a post-mortem examination showing a cavity in the cortical 
substance of her brain. 

Swedenborg drew on the works of Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Ruysch, 
Bidloo, and others for his intimate knowledge of the structure of the 
brain. They pictured the gray matter as consisting chiefly of small 
bladderlike bodies, closely surrounded by blood vessels, and putting 
forth thread-like processes into the white medullary substance. It 
was also known that the white substance is composed of fibers con- 
necting with the sense organs and muscles. But Swedenborg ingeniously 
traced the continuous connections between the cortical “glands” and 
the fibrils of the medullary substance—which, in turn, continued within 
the nerves and thus established a communication of the cerebral cor- 
tex with the bodily organs of sensation and motion. 

Booerhaave had had some idea that the different senses had separate 
regions in the brain, and Descartes had thought that “little images of 
things seen’ were formed by means of little hollow tubes on the wall 
of the central ventricle of the brain where they could be “viewed by 
the soul,” which dwelt in the pineal gland. But no one had as yet 
assigned the psychic functions specifically to the cortex, as did Sweden- 
borg, in his work on The Brain.2?5 

He went still further. Having established that the cerebral cortex 
is the place where sense-impressions become conscious and where the 
impulses to voluntary motion come into being, he proceeded to reason 
out that the various regions of the cortex have different functions. 
Some regions govern the higher, some the lower body parts, he said, 
and thus the different departments of psychical activity are localized 
in different places in the brain-cortex. The thought was not entirely 
new. Vieussens had found that there were three regions in the anterior 
superior part of the cerebrum. Helped by these studies, Swedenborg 
identified the three “lobes” and announced that “the muscles and — 
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actions which are in the lowest parts of the body, or the soles of the 
feet, depend more immediately upon the highest parts [of the brain]; 
the muscles which belong to the abdomen and thorax depend upon the 
middle lobe; and those which belong to the face and head depend 
upon the third lobe’’—a conclusion which is similar to the theory of 
brain localizations reached during the last century after much labori- 
ous and complicated work.??6 

In his chapter on “The Chick in the Egg,” Swedenborg takes issue 
with the embryologists of his day. The chick is not pre-formed in the 
egg, as taught by Malpighi and Haller. Calling on the special powers 
of his “spirituous fluid” he pronounced that the structures of the new 
organism are formed successively, in anticipation of their uses. The 
substance of the egg is not an unformed chaos. By fertilization, the 
male has added a substance—an offshoot of the parental soul—which 
begins to weave the embryonic structure in exquisite order, with a 
sort of localized omniscience.?27 This substance or fluid is derived, 
in brutes, from the second or “magnetic” aura and in man from the 
first or “universal” aura. 

But even the spirituous fluid—formed out of the highest and purest 
substances of the natural world—can not be said to live. For even the 
most eminent aura is not alive. Nature, considered in itself, is dead 
and only serves life as an instrument.22® Hence we must look higher 
for the principle of life and seek it from the Deity of the universe 
who is essential life and wisdom. There is an intelligent Being who 
governs nature. But how His life and wisdom inflow is beyond the 
power of the human mind to know. We can only compare it with the 
action of the sun. As the sun of the natural world inflows into the 
objects of nature by means of mediating atmospheres so the Sun of 
life and wisdom flows in by the mediation of God’s Spirit.229 This 
lies beyond the range of philosophy, among the sacred mysteries of 
theology. This spiritual influx enables the spirituous fluid to live and 
be wise, to be, indeed, the viceregent of the soul in the body. And 
therefore it can also be called “the soul.” It builds the organic habi- — 
tations of the higher mind, mens, in the inmost recesses of the 
cortical glands. It also builds the two brains for the lower mind, 
animus, and lastly, it builds the organs of motion and sensation. Each 
man’s spirituous fluid is individual to him and can be changed, for 
better or worse, as to its fitness for receiving wisdom or goodness from 
God. But it cannot essentially change as regards its powers as a 
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“formative substance.” As to that, it is under the rule of the Creator, 
lest mankind should ever turn into a race of monsters.?9° 
Swedenborg believed he had conclusively demonstrated that “the 
human spirituous fluid is absolutely safe from harm by aught that befalls 
in the sublunary region,” that it is immortal, indestructible, and “when 
emancipated from the bonds and trammels of earthly things it will still 
assume the exact form of the human body and live a life pure beyond 
imagination.”’ He also shows that it will never be able again to enter 
the mundane world by any kind of reincarnation of the physical body.?*# 


* 2k * * * 


In launching The Economy of the Animal Kingdom Swedenborg 
again donned the cloak of anonymity which he had employed twice 
before when presenting the public with a work on a completely new 
subject. This veiled approach may have been due to modesty, embar- 
rassment at having overstepped the bounds of his profession. Or it may 
have come from his desire to avoid being disturbed by possible criticism. 
His was a genius that could not be confined by, or held down to, con- 
ventional limits. In 1721 when he published his anonymous Princtples 
of Chemistry he was a mechanical expert. In 1722 when he anonymous- 
ly emerged into political life with a good solution for his country’s 
economic ills he was known as a writer on philosophy. In 1740, when 
he published The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, he was a famous 
mineralogist and when, in 1750, he issued anonymously his first 
theological work, Swedenborg was known as a writer on anatomy! 
So the beginning of each literary cycle was unidentified with any pre- 
ceding one, as if to give the ideas he propounded a fair chance of 
acceptance on their own merits, unbiased and unimpressed by precon- 
ceived opinions, and freed from the weight of his personality. 

The first notice of The Economy in the learned press came almost 
immediately after its publication, in the Leipzig “Neue Zeitung” for 
August, 1740.23? When the second volume appeared, a year later, a re- 
view much more thorough-going than the former one appeared in 
another learned journal whose lengthy title may be condensed to 
‘Authentic Views on the Sciences.” 33 The opening sentence indicates 
that by this time Swedenborg was known as the author: 


For this volume we have to thank the industry of the famous 
Swedish philosopher, Herr Swedenborg. Although he does not 
wish to set his name to the work, he has nevertheless earned such 
a reputation for learning, by other works, and has made his ideas 
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on philosophy so well known that one can easily guess the author 
from the nature of the work itself. 


The reviewer highly commends Swedenborg for having done the 
learned world a great service in collecting and presenting the most 
noteworthy of the new discoveries on the structure of the human body, 
material otherwise unobtainable for students as it lies scattered about 
in many books in various places. He recognizes that it is only when 
a student admits into his deliberations all that the medical arts and 
sciences have to offer on the structure of the human body that he can 
hope to penetrate into the causes of things and bring to light hidden 
verities. “The learned Herr Swedenborg imparts a wealth of instruc- 
tion in noble truth.” 

The reviewer points out that in this work Swedenborg intends to 
present an entirely new system of philosophy. He then endeavors to 
describe what the author means by “‘series and degrees.” In general, he 
says, Swedenborg recognizes that throughout nature there exist three 
series of things above the earth and three upon the earth and within it. 
He points out the doctrine that all things are derived from the units 
of a first simple substance, but that by these units Swedenborg does 
not mean “‘the monads of Morus,” “the atoms of Epicurus,” nor “the 
elements of Democritus and Leucippus,” for none of these permit 
of being broken up. The reviewer regarded Swedenborg’s explanations 
as far from simple. His review, too, is far from simple. Nevertheless 
he had grasped the essential point in Swedenborg’s system, the fact 
that the “simple units” were capable of further unfolding. 

Four months later an Amsterdam quarterly, the “Bibliothéque Raison- 
née,” 34 carried a long article which seems to have been written by a 
physician, who begins: 

“There are so many works on the matters treated of in this volume 
that I am not surprised that the bookseller, ignorant of its value, did 
not want to risk printing it at his own expense.” But this book deserves 
to be read, even though it contains “only a theoretical knowledge of the 
principles of life and health.” 

Thus the physician-reviewer takes great exception to Swedenborg’s 
suggestion that the blood passes through the lungs for the purpose of 
enriching itself with the nourishment contained in the “globules” of 
the air—a horrible thought! Why, everyone knows that the air is 
saturated with poisons and full of harmful bodies which certainly 
are not fit to enrich Nature, but can only make her the poorer! If, 
however, the blood does present itself to this unhealthy air(!) it cer- 
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tainly is not for the purpose of drawing anything from it, or taking in 
anything that the air contains. It is merely because, by the inviolable 
rules of mechanics, “the blood is forced to present itself to the air, 
and thus unfortunately exposes itself to epidemic diseases.”’ 

Swedenborg’s opinion regarding the circulation of the blood the re- 
viewer praises. “Every physician can adopt those conclusions without 
fear of making an error.’’ He welcomes the promise of more treatises 
and hopes they will be as useful and pleasant to the learned as is this 
first volume. “Men can not without reason refuse to applaud it.” 

One review of the second volume of The Economy referred to the 
first volume as having been so well received as to encourage the author 
to publish a second one, and praises Swedenborg’s intention to set the 
science of medicine on a firmer and better foundation by giving medical 
scholars the gist of the works of so many foreign authors.?95 

In closing, this reviewer surmises that it has probably occurred to the 
reader to question 


whether we ourselves understand what we have been quoting from 
the author concerning the soul . .. We should be shameless indeed, 
and the world would have little faith in us, were we to answer, 
Yes, to this question . . . His whole treatment, not only of the 
human soul, but also of its immortality and its difference from the 
soul of animals, is so constructed that, from the ideas presented, 
one might easily surmise that he holds the rational soul to be a 
material entity. To this the theologians will never assent and for 
this reason we justly hesitate to present further quotations. 


Whether the theologians consented or not, Swedenborg persisted in 
his quest of the soul, fervently believing that “he who investigates the 
order of nature, investigates the truth.” 

The Economy must have exerted some influence on the learned public 
because it was widely read. The first edition quickly sold out. In 1742 
both volumes were re-issued, with a new title-page, giving the name 
and rank of the author and a catalog of his books “published and to 
be published.” This edition also was sold out for, six years later, it 
was followed by a third. The learned journals printed more reviews, 
and complimented Swedenborg on having enriched “the republic of 
letters with a work on an abstruse subject which he treats with much 
delicacy and penetration, enhancing with honor the reputation he has 
acquired for himself among the learned.” “These works merit the 
applause of all inquiring minds,” says the Bibliothéque Raisonnée,” 
“and with the possible exception of the Latin style, which is somewhat 
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harsh, nothing better has been published on these interesting topics. I 
doubt not but that the learned writings which the author will unceas- 
ingly give to the press will be received with no less favor . . . The 
republic of letters would be much more flourishing if all writers strove 
to enrich it equally well.” 75° 
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Among the Learned 


“Visit your uncle Emanuel Swedenborg as often as possible, but at 
such hours as he may himself appoint; for he is not always at leisure 
and is most economical with his time,’ wrote Bishop Benzelius, on 
October 25, 1740, to his son Charles Jesper in Stockholm.?7 

Swedenborg’s time was indeed occupied. He took up his work in 
the Board of Mines with vigor. We find him testing ores, serving on 
commissions, settling disputes in mining courts and spending his 
spare time on a study of The Fibre, and on research into the nature of 
the soul.238 He had returned from Holland in late October, stopping 
over for a day or two in Linkoping. 

His brother Jesper had not yet heard of his return when he wrote to 
Bishop Benzelius: “I have no knowledge whether brother Emanuel is 
still alive, or whether he is dead.” The chief subject of Jesper’s letter 
was an urgent appeal for assistance in obtaining a large sum of money 
from Lars Benzelstjerna for his share in the paternal inheritance. He 
says that he has written about thirty letters to Lars without receiving 
any reply and is obliged to pay heavy interest on borrowed money while 
being unjustly deprived of his own. He asks Benzelius to try to prevail 
upon Lars to hand over the proceeds from the sale of the large stone 
house in Upsala which he knew Benzelstjerna had long ago received. 


The sum amounted in all to some 894 pounds, some of it owing from — 


brother Emanuel’s share.239 These matters were undoubtedly settled 
when Emanuel met Lars in November, when his name again appears 
on the roll of the Board of Mines. 

In the fall of 1739 Swedenborg had sent from Paris an inlaid marble 
table, in care of Assessor Benzelstjerna, who had quite a hard time get- 
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ting it through the customs, foreign furniture being barred from im- 
portation into Sweden.?#° This table later stood in Swedenborg’s own 
house, and was eventually presented to the Board of Mines, and 
is still to be seen in the old graystone building that now houses the 
Department of Commerce. It is a well-executed mosaic, showing vari- 
ous objects such as an open pack of cards, a comb and a letter. “Many 
of your friends of both sexes paid a visit to it at the Bergskollegium 
where the table is placed,” wrote Lars, “and they examined the beauti- 
ful work with surprise and pleasure.” Swedenborg later wrote out a 
description of the method of making this marble inlay for the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, which was published in their “Transactions” for 
the year 1763.24, He had hoped the master of this craft might find 
employment at the new palace being built in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance for the royal family of Sweden, which had been without a 
proper residence since 1697 when the old castle burned down. The new 
edifice had long been in process of construction, and was then almost 
completed. In its majestic simplicity it was the masterpiece of Sweden’s 
great architect, Nicodemus Tessin, who died before it was finished. 
Completion was entrusted to his gifted son, Carl Gustaf Tessin who, 
though not an architect like his father and grandfather, was a fine con- 
noisseur of art. It was largely owing to Carl Gustaf that the interior 
decoration was carried out in beautiful rococo style by woodcarvers and 
painters brought over from France. As a patron of the arts it was said 
of Tessin: 


He treats all artists as his brethren, sharing his means with the 
needy and in every way stimulating their zeal. He cherishes the 
fire of their genius by encouragement and reward. His spirit raises 
and elevates them to do their best for their own honor and the 
glory of their country.?# 


Count Tessin became one of Swedenborg’s intimate friends, and has 
left in his Diary some interesting entries about the famous assessor (See 
p. 272 ff). Tessin was a man of strong character and great endowments, 
a suave and polished courtier, representing the highest type of the 
culture of-his day. Although he belonged to the Hat party Tessin had 
only reluctantly agreed to the ill-fated war with Russia, and is accounted 
one of the great statesmen of Swedish history. He was first minister 
to France, then president of the House of Nobles, and for twenty years 
a member of the executive council. 

Count Tessin was a member of the newly instituted Academy of 
Sciences which had been founded by Martin Triewald, Anders von 
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Hopken, Carl Linnaeus, and Jonas Alstromer during Swedenborg’s ab- 
sence in Italy. Immediately upon his return, they invited the assessor 
to become a member, his name being proposed on November 26, 1740, 
by the President, Linnaeus—the only documentary proof of associa- 
tion between these two famous men. On December 10 Swedenborg was 
unanimously accepted to membership in the Academy and he took his 
seat in January, welcomed by the society’s secretary, the gifted, ener- 
getic young Count Anders von Hopken, who became one of Sweden- 
borg’s best friends. Twelve years later, by rapid promotion von Hopken 
became de facto Prime Minister of Sweden. 

Swedenborg’s Speech of Acceptance reveals how he then regarded 
his calling: 


I have the honor of presenting my humble thanks, dear Sirs, 
for the favor and unanimous courtesy you have been pleased to 
show me, in choosing me as a member of your learned Scientific 
Society. I assure you that, as far as all that may serve for the ad- 
vancement of the sciences is concerned, I, for my part, never will 
spare any effort or pains; and to this end each one here is 
pledged, in view of and respecting that which is the true object of 
the sciences, namely, to promote, by these means, the welfare of 
the public and the glory of the Most High. For the attainment 
of this object I ought not to neglect to contribute to the service of 
the Society whatever I, in accordance with my small ability, am 
able to accomplish. Remaining in this, as in all else, with affection- 
ate regard, Dear Sirs, your most obedient servant, Em: Sweden- 
borg.243 


His first contribution was a paper On the Declination of the Mag- 
netic Needle for Upsala, written as a reply to a paper by Professor 
Celsius which had been read before the Society during Swedenborg’s 
absence. Anders Celsius, famous as the inventor of the centigrade 
thermometer, had succeeded his father, Nils Celsius, as professor of 
astronomy at Upsala. He was a nephew of Pehr Elfvius, Swedenborg’s 
teacher of mathematics, and it was through his influence that Upsala 
finally obtained its astronomical observatory—so ardently desired by 
the young Emanuel—where Celsius did his remarkable work on 
meteorology and magnetism. Celsius describes the results of his own 
observations and computations and criticises Swedenborg’s calculations 
in the Principia. He claimed that Swedenborg’s computations based 
on theory alone, were wrong by a difference of more than 8°. ‘From 
this it is made sufficiently clear that some improvement is necessary 
in the Assessor’s hypothesis.” Swedenborg, in his reply, contended that 
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the difference between his own theoretical computation and Professor 
Celsius’ practical observation amounted to scarcely one minute, instead 
of 8°, 13’, as claimed. 

For the general student of Swedenborg’s life, the chief point of in- 
terest in his statement is the definition he gives of the two ways by 
which hidden things can be traced out—the a@ priori, or synthetic 
method, and the a posteriori, or analytical method. The former method, 
he says, was used by the ancients, the latter is used by the learned of 
of the present day, “who seem to have agreed to let thought rest,” 
confining themselves solely to experiments which appeal to the senses. 
He recognizes both methods as necessary, but does not agree with 
those who think that the only thing one can do is to accumulate facts 
and experiments for several centuries before beginning to build an 
edifice upon them. He thanks Professor Celsius for real service done 
in the accurate computation which he made at Upsala, for any theory, 
to be established, must be tested through actual observations. The 
controversy continued into the next year and fills many manuscript 
pages in the Minutes.?44 

On January 29, 1741—Swedenborg’s fifty-third birthday, as it 
happened—the assessor presented the Academy of Sciences with a set 
of his Economy of the Animal Kingdom. His connection with the 
learned and cultural circles, however, was almost entirely broken off 
later when he embarked on his spiritual mission. His bond with the 
Academy of Sciences became a mere formality. This institution, never- 
theless, received his precious manuscripts after his death and preserved 
them with utmost reverence. 

He was now being kept very busy with official duties and affairs of 
state. Several times his absence from office is attributed to indisposi- 
tion. On September 3, 1741, he is given leave of absence to spend a 
week in the country with Goran Wallerius, a welcome diversion. On 
October 9 he is absent on account of moving.?45 His new quarters were 
in the so-called ‘““Rantmdasterehuset,’ No. 64 Slussen, a second-story 
apartment with southern exposure which he apparently took over from 
his relation by marriage, Carl Linnaeus. On the ground floor was a 
coffee house conveniently located for our philosopher who loved the 
stimulating beverage.?4¢ 

However, Swedenborg seems to have decided that all this changing 
about from place to place was not in the best interests of scholarship, for 
on March 26, 1743, he purchased a house and garden in South Stock- 
holm, from the city treasurer, well-born Carl Segerlund, for 6,000 dalers 
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in copper money. He had just sold his shares in Starbo and other 
Dalecarlian iron works to Count Frederick Gyllenborg for 36,000 da- 
lers, and 6,000 was the exact sum he had received for them in cash. His 
inheritance from his stepmother, Sara Bergia, thus came into the same 
hands as had the inheritance from his mother, Sara Behm, for in 1729 
he had sold his shares in Skinnskatteberg also to Gyllenborg. So 
Swedenborg was now free of all vested interests, excepting the newly 
acquired real estate. In the record of the surveying of the lot, preserved 
in the Stockholm city archives, it is described as a house and garden- 
plot (gard och trédgdards-tomt), situated on Hornsgatan, in the quarter 

called “The Mole.” 24? | 

But it was not until three years later that he improved the property 
and moved into it, for the following summer Swedenborg again left 
his native land for two more years of residence on foreign soil. This 
time, too, his salary, now amounting to 1200 dalers in silver, was 
divided among the other members of the Board. 

Queen Ulrika Eleonora had died and, King Frederick being invalided, 
Sweden was temporarily without a ruler. The unfortunate war with 
Russia—which Swedenborg had so vigorously warned his countrymen 
against—had been fought on Finnish soil and ended in defeat for 
Sweden. Her large army of invasion had early in the war been driven 
back by a much smaller force of Russians, the disaster being due not 
only to bad leadership and poor equipment, but largely to the weakness 
of the Swedish cause and the consequent bad morale among the soldiers. 
The party of the “Hats,” whose belligerent fervor had brought on the 
fatal blunder, was now out of favor. Exactly as Swedenborg had pre- 
dicted, part of Finland was lost and Empress Elizabeth of Russia was 
free to dictate the successor to the Swedish throne. 

The late queen having left no heirs, Empress Elizabeth’s choice fell 
on Adolph Friederich, of the house of Holstein-Gottorp, whom she 
looked to, to prevent future wars. This prince was acceptable to most 
of the Swedes as he had a little of the royal blood in his veins. He 
was plain and good-natured, a lover of the arts and sciences. He 
favored the “Cap” party, while his much more powerful but less 
amiable German wife, Lovisa Ulrika, favored the “Hats” and pro- 
moted their gifted champion, C. G. Tessin and his friends, to high 
favor at her gay court. 
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A Path to Faith 


Swedenborg’s memorial to the Board of Mines requesting another 
leave of absence is dated June, 1743. His purpose, he says, is to journey 
abroad to publish another work, for which he needs to consult books in 
foreign libraries. How long it will take to collect the necessary informa- 
tion and to publish the work he does not know, but the printing will 
run to some 4,000 pages. He desires to bring it to a close so that he 
can return and, in peace and quiet, continue his larger work, the 
Regnum Minerale, which more properly belongs to the province of the 
Royal Board of Mines. If he consulted his individual pleasure and 
preference, he says, he would a thousand times rather stay in his own 
country serving the illustrious Collegium and contributing his small 
share to the public good—at the same time watching for opportunities 
to improve his condition and attend to his property, living at home 
and spending his time pleasantly. This would be a more comfortable 
life than travelling abroad, at considerable expense, exposed to danger 
and vexation, under the severe strain of tedious mental labor, with the 
probability of meeting, in the end, more unfavorable than favorable 
judgments. 


Yet despite this, ardently driving me is the desire and longing 
to bring to the light of day, during my lifetime, something real 

. . which can be of use to the learned world in general and for 
posterity, and in that way contribute toward the use, the pleasure 
and, if I attain my object, toward the honor of my native land. 
But if I delay any longer in carrying out my design, I might as 
well give it up altogether . . .?48 
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Note the reasons he gives for the journey—to produce something 
real, something of use, something which would contribute to the honor 
of his country. These were arguments that could be understood in a 
business office, and good enough to obtain his end. He says that he is 
ardently* driven by them. We shall see that before the new work 
actually left the press a profound change had taken place in his life, 
as is distinctly stated in the Prolog to the work itself. The story of 
this great change is vital for the explanation of Swedenborg’s extra- 
ordinary career. 

In his political and business life Swedenborg was surrounded by the 
most advanced thinkers of his day. He knew them intimately and he 
well knew that many, although piously observing the forms of their 
religion, denied in their hearts what they professed with their lips, 
because they could not reconcile it with reason. As for himself, he not 
only favored the truths of religion, he was convinced that those truths 
could be rationally demonstrated—such truths, for instance, as the 
existence and immortality of the soul. The search for the soul in its 
temple, the body, therefore became for him an all-absorbing aim. He 
pursued it at home, in libraries, in laboratories, in conversations. 

His new work, the result of this continued search, he entitled 
Regnum Animale, which has been translated The Animal Kingdom.?49 
It was in fact a continuation of The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
just as that work was a continuation of the Principia. In The Economy 
he had treated of the blood and the heart, with all their ramifications. 
But everything convinced him that a more detailed study of the en- 
tire body was required: 


Not very long ago, I published The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, a work .. . treating only of the blood, the arteries and 
the heart, etc. .. . I made a rapid passage to the soul . .. But on 
considering the matter more deeply I found that I had directed 
my course thither too hastily .. . I am therefore determined to 
allow myself no respite until I have run through the whole field 
to the very end—until I have traversed the universal animal king- 
dom to the soul. Thus I hope that, by bending my course con- 
tinually inward, I shall open all the doors that lead to her and at 
length contemplate the soul herself by divine permission.?5° 

Let him who by faith comprehends these high truths abstain 
from my books. He who believes revelation implicitly, without 
consulting the intellect, is the happiest of mortals, the nearest to 


* Innerligen = intensely, urgently. 
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heaven . . . These pages of mine are written with a view to those 
only who never believe anything but what they can receive with 
the understanding. Such persons are inclined to deny the existence 
of anything sublimer than themselves, like the soul. Such things 
as immortality and heaven they deny as empty phrases and fables. 
They worship nature, the world and themselves; they compare 
themselves to brutes and believe that their souls exhale and evapo- 
rate, and thus they rush fearlessly into wickedness . . . For these 
persons only am I anxious, and to them I dedicate my work. 


His ardent desire is “to disperse the clouds which darken the sacred 
temple of the mind and open a path to faith.” “This end is what urges 
and animates me,” he concludes. We see by this that Swedenborg 
thought it possible to convince skeptics of the truth of religion by 
arguments and reasonings taken from the human body. 

Having previously treated of the blood, he began his new work 
with a study of the organs that furnished the nourishment for the 
blood, that is, the organs of digestion. The Prolog discusses his methods 
and opens with the broad assertion that “nothing whatever is more to 
be desired than the light of truth.” The rational mind, he says, dis- 
tinguishes the truth of things just as the ear apprehends harmony and 
melody and as the eye apprehends the beauties of nature. For the 
soul has order and truth impressed on its very nature and feels in- 
stinctively the presence of whatever harmonizes with it. 

But there are two methods for discovering truths—the synthetic and 
the analytic. The synthetic method “begins its thread of reasonings 
from causes and principles, and evolves and unwinds it until it reaches 
the effects of the causes.’ This method belongs exclusively to higher 
powers, to “spirits, angels and the Omniscient Himself.” Men must 
employ the analytic method which proceeds from phenomena or 
effects to causes, evolving interior things from exterior ones, thus by 
an altogether different way. For ages past, he says, synthesis has 
been the established mode in philosophy. But this scholastic method 
is contrary to the human mind, and will never attain the goal, because 
it begins from the goal and leads to the starting place, and when its 
assumptions are false at the start, it begets monsters which distract the 
human mind. This method belongs properly only to angels, and the 
Omniscient Himself; it is not for us who are born in ignorance. 

Analysis, on the other hand, commences from facts. It collects ma- 
terials, arranges them in order, and from them builds a palace or a 
pyramid on solid ground. “I intend in this way,” he says: 
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to examine the whole anatomy of the body, all its viscera, ab- 
dominal and thoracic, the genital members of both sexes, the five 
senses and the brains. Then, by means of certain new doctrines* 
I intend to give an introduction to rational psychology, and lastly 
to deal with the soul and its state after the death of the body. The 
end I propose is a knowledge of the soul .. . I have chosen the an- 
alytic way, and I think I am the first who has professedly taken 
this course... 

To accomplish this grand end, I enter the arena, intending to 
consider and thoroughly examine the whole world or microcosm 
which the soul inhabits; for I think it vain to seek her anywhere 
but in her own kingdom. Tell me, where else can she be found 
but in that system to which she is adjoined . . . and where she 
exhibits herself to contemplation? The body is her image, resem- 
blance, and type; she is the model, the idea, the head, that is, the 
soul of the body. Thus she is represented in the body as in a 
mirror. I am therefore resolved to examine carefully the whole 
anatomy of her body, from the heel to the head, and from part to 
part; and for the sake of a closer approach to examine her very 
brain, where the soul has disposed her first organs; lastly, also, 
the fibers, and the other pure organic forms, and the forces and 
modes thence resulting. 

But since it is impossible to climb or leap from the organic, 
physical, and material world—I mean the body—immediately to 
the soul, of which neither matter nor any of the adjuncts of matter 
are predicable . . . it was necessary to lay down new paths—in 
other words, to discover, disengage and bring forth, by the most 
intense application and study, certain new doctrines for my guid- 
ance, which are... . the doctrines of Forms, of Order and Degrees, 
of Series and Society, of Communication and Influx, of Corre- 
spondence and Representation, and of Modification. These it is my 
intention to present in a single volume under the title of ‘“‘An Intro- 
duction to Rational Psychology.” 

When this task has been accomplished I am then admitted as 
it were by common consent to the soul who, sitting like a queen 
on her throne of state—the body—dispenses laws and governs 
all things by her good pleasure, but yet by order and by truth. 
This will be the crown of my toils, when I shall have completed 
my course in this most spacious arena. . . 25° 


Among the many remarkable analytical powers exhibited by Sweden- 
borg in The Animal Kingdom, we select his ability to simplify the sub- 


* Italics mine. 
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ject. It is the new doctrines he enumerated that give him this rare 
ability to simplify. By means of them he views all things in the human 
body from the point of view of function or use. He sees things as a 
whole. To Swedenborg each set of organs comprises “a circle of uses” 
or functions, and this determines every single thread and unit of its 
structure. ‘Use determines what the organ is.” 254 

This is well illustrated in his treatment of the glands, a subject that 
has given great annoyance to modern physiologists who have gradually 
come to verify many of the views expressed so long ago by Swedenborg. 
Such was his belief in the orderliness of nature that the very existence 
of an organ meant the existence of a use for that organ. He knew that 
vital activity consists in a chemistry of enormous complexity. What, 
then, was more natural than that the glands of the body should be a 
marvellous system of laboratories for the carrying on of this chemical 
activity? Thus he thought that the liver and the pancreas performed 
much more important functions than were indicated by their ex- 
cretory ducts, and that the spleen must play a part with them in the 
purification of the blood from toxins—an idea entirely in accord with 
modern views, but advanced by him in an age when the spleen was a 
complete mystery. 

In his treatment of chylification, or the nourishment of the blood, 
Swedenborg greatly simplifies that subject. In many a textbook on 
anatomy now, the student’s attention is focused not on the nourishment 
of the blood so much as on the rejection of wastes. Swedenborg directed 
the thought about nutrition in an exalted, almost poetic manner, in- 
ward toward the body’s needs for replenishment on the physical plane, 
and upward to the need for spiritual nourishment as essential to its 
highest functions. The blood consists of both matter and spirit. That 
“every globule of blood has both a soul and a body,” was with him 
axiomatic. 

All the abdominal viscera, he says, are directed toward the up- 
building of the blood. The veins absorb nutriment from the digested 
food in the stomach and intestines and carry this “chyle” through the 
portal system directly to the liver for purification. By a different 
process the lacteals of the intestines draw a milky juice or chyle into 
the mesenteric glands and pass it on into the thoracic duct, an organ 
which Swedenborg regards as the very pivot of the body, providing 
for the safety and well-being of the entire domain. From there on, 
he says, the chyle is carried into the subclavian vein and thence into 
the heart, where it is joined or “married to the spirit” to produce the 
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blood. He compares the chyle to a virgin being prepared for her 
nuptials. Part of this preparation for marriage or conjunction with 
the soul or spirit, is the mixture of the chyle, in the thoracic duct, with 
the lymph. Because the lymph (the white blood or purer essence) thus 
plays an intermediary role—being, as it were, a link between the chyle 
(the bride) and the spirit (the bridegroom)—Swedenborg likens it to 
a bridesmaid! 75? 

The subject of the glands of the body is one which until very recent 
times has been shrouded in mystery. In Swedenborg’s day the view 
was often voiced that such an organ as the spleen was a useless part, 
an error of nature, or was merely intended to fill space. That the glands 
exercised some obscure function on the nutrition of the body was 
sometimes hinted at. In recent times, however, the ductless or en- 
docrine glands have been the subject of much attention from an- 
atomists. It has been found that they are of utmost importance on ac- 
count of the internal secretions which they produce, that they exercise 
a balancing function without which life would be impossible and 
growth would run wild. 

Swedenborg, inspired as he was with a desire for knowledge of the 
soul’s seat in the body, saw a particular challenge in these organs 
because of their close proximity to the hidden forces of nature. He 
applied the simplifying power of his new doctrines to the subject of the 
glands with startling effect. They sprinkle fresh lymph into the veins, 
he says, and adapt the chyle to suit the blood. “They regulate and 
proportion the quantity and quality, the fluidity and essence of their 
supply to what the state of the chyle, the blood, the body, the cerebrum, 
and the spirits require and demand.” 25% They rectify and refine the 
lymph and temper it to the needs of the body. (no. 182.) Thus he 
was keenly aware that ‘“‘the glands change their state, consequently the 
nature of their humors, for the most part, to suit the states of the body.” 
(no. 183.s.) 

He saw three kinds of glands: (1) the emissary, such as the salivary, 
the gastric, the biliary, etc., which pour out their juices to aid digestion. 
or to lubricate the tissues; (2) the transmissive, constituting the great 
lymphatic circulation, conveying the white or middle blood; (3) the 
ductless glands, such as the spleen, the thyroid, the pituitary, whose 
function is to purify and secrete into the bloodstream the more vital 
“spirit” of the blood. (nos. 454 e, 407, 275, 436, 81 f.). Some, like the 
thymus and the adrenals, have their chief use, he noted, during em- 
bryonic life. (nos. 437-8, 275). Others, like the spleen, act on the 
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blood globules. The liver, besides other uses, separates and prepares 
the blood, refines the new aliment for the blood, thus completing the 
functions of the abdominal viscera. The glands, moreover, renovate 
the blood and spirit and look to the perpetuation of life, as is obvious 
in the case of the gonads, or generative organs. (no. 183.) 

The brain, “‘prince of the glands, the pattern and head of the family,” 
is also a chemical laboratory, for it generates the vitalizing essence that 
“flashes” as a current of force through the nerve fibres and becomes the 
“spirit” and prime constituent of the red blood (nos. 189, 190). The 
pituitary gland, at the base of the brain—which modern physicists re- 
gard as the master gland and chief regulator of the whole endocrine 
system—Swedenborg described as the gateway through which the 
“animal spirit” enters the bloodstream. Far from regarding the blood 
as a mere dead fluid, he saw it as the living essence which conveys in 
its inmost bosom the very secrets and powers of the soul itself. 

Still more remarkable are the deductions noted in a later work 
called The Brain.25* Here, as in The Economy, he defended the anima- 
tory movement of the brain and declared the motion of the brain 
to be synchronous with that of the lungs and not with the cardiac 
circulation. He made a profound study of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
He assigned the higher functions to the gray matter of the cerebrum, 
and demonstrated the localization of various motor functions in the 
cerebral cortex. 

This is not to say that all of Swedenborg’s observations or conclu- 
sions are correct by modern standards. Professor Max Neuburger of 
Vienna defined Swedenborg’s limitations quite exactly when he said, 
‘The deficiencies, the mistakes, the incomplete proofs, are the defects 
of Swedenborg’s time, but the ideas, the prophetic anticipations . . . 
constitute the distinctive mental property of Swedenborg and their 
truth has been wonderfully confirmed by modern science.” 255 Com- 
pare this statement with Swedenborg’s own confession when he wrote 
in his Journal: ‘The defects are mine, but the verities are not mine.” 


* * * * * 


The Animal Kingdom was published at the Hague in 1744, in two 
parts, a third part being later issued in London. Let us now see how 
this work was received by the contemporary world of science. A review 
of The Animal Kingdom appeared during the summer of 1744, in the 
“Bibliotheque Raisonnée,” the same magazine that a few years before 
had been so delighted with Swedenborg’s method of extensive quotation. 
It was now thought that he had gone too far. The reviewer failed to 
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comprehend what he meant by the soul. After discussing the projected 
Table of Contents, in which Swedenborg says he will have seventeen 
parts or transactions in the whole work, the reviewer sighs: 


I think that the plan formed by M. Swedenborg is far too vast, 
and I do not see how he can fully carry it out without being 
obliged to publish four or five more volumes as large, at least, 
as the first three... 


Two months later the “Neue Zeitungen’”? came out with a short 
notice of the work. It stated that the author himself did not hesitate 
to acknowledge The Economy as “‘one of his untimely births.” (Sweden- 
borg had committed the unpardonable sin of being ahead of his time! ) 

In 1747 the “Nova Acta Eruditorum” reviewed volumes I. and II. 
of The Animal Kingdom in an article that is bitter and unfair. Allud- 
ing to Swedenborg’s recognition of his authorship of the anonymously 
published Economy, the reviewer makes the stinging remark: If 
Swedenborg has done this because he feared some other man would 
attribute the glory of the book to himself, he might safely have omitted 
it...’ He dismisses the author’s profound deductions on the nature 
of the glands as so many “figments of the imagination and silly trifles.” 
Many things he receives with a smile and finally, thoroughly annoyed 
with all that he has failed to comprehend, he dismisses the whole 
thing as so many “‘Swedenborgian dreams.” ?5¢ 

The “Neue Zeitungen” credits Swedenborg with the ability to “write 
many pages concerning a matter which frequently is of little impor- 
tance.”” The reviewer supposes that many things will be beyond the 
comprehension of most readers, particularly on the subjects of touch 
and taste. “To one who wishes to make a name for himself by all 
kinds of peculiar theories, with little danger of incurring the suspicion 
that he has borrowed them from others, Herr Swedenborg’s writings will 
prove extremely useful.” 257 

The Animal Kingdom was the last of his purely anatomical studies 
that Swedenborg presented to an increasingly ungrateful world. Mis- 
understood, he pushed on alone, pursuing the course he had mapped 
out for himself—ever forward, ever upward, ever inward. What he 
withheld from publication were several profound studies, including a 
voluminous treatise on Te Brain, another on The Senses, another on 
The Organs of Generation, and a remarkable discourse on Psychology, 
to mention only a few of the more extensive studies that were found 
among his unpublished manuscripts and that have seen the light of 
day during the present century.?5 
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Reviewing the work on The Brain, a modern doctor of medicine has 
said: 


By far the larger portions of the conclusions at which Sweden- 
borg arrives are, so far as I can determine, quite original with 
him, and many of them have since been confirmed by other in- 
vestigators who were quite unaware of their forerunner Sweden- 
borg’s work. Many of Swedenborg’s inferences are fallacious, 
and still others await investigation . . . [but] as one reads this 
work one cannot help wondering what effect it might have had 
upon the historical development of neuro-physiology had it been 
published upon its completion two hundred years ago . . . and there 
are still to be found ideas in this book which a neuro-anatomist 
might find not unsuggestive.?59 


So Swedenborg’s premonition that The Animal Kingdom might meet 
with more adverse than favorable criticism from his contemporaries was 
amply sustained. But that this lack of recognition had nothing to do 
with his stopping the publication of his anatomical series appears from 
the fact that he had decided to suspend further publication before 
the reviews appeared, as will be shown in the following chapter. 

How near had Swedenborg come to his intended goal—the dis- 
covery of the Soul itself? Was it possible to reach it by these methods? 
“T have gone through this anatomy with the single purpose of in- 
vestigating the soul,” he states. “It will be a satisfaction to me if my 
labors are of some service to the anatomical and medical world, but 
a still greater satisfaction to me if I afford any light towards the 
investigation of the soul.” 76° 

He had blazed a trail, a path to faith. But this path was to lead him 
into the bitter valley of renunciation before it ascended the mountain 
peak of Faith. We shall see his course changing, his present methods 
discarded, his very ego repudiated, before he could attain the object 
of his quest. 
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The Immaterial World 


Swedenborg had set out on his fifth foreign journey in July, 1743, 
for the purpose of publishing The Animal Kingdom. He had left 
Stockholm on the 21st, arriving five days later at the port of Ystad 
in southernmost Sweden. Here, with other distinguished travellers, he 
waited until August 5 for a favorable wind. Early the next morn- 
ing the party arrived at Stralsund in Pomerania, where Swedenborg 
joined his nephew Carl Jesper Benzelius for a few days’ visit to places 
of interest. Arrived in Hamburg, he had the pleasure of meeting His 
Royal Highness Adolf Friedrich of Holstein-Gottorp who the previ- 
ous month had been chosen successor to the Swedish throne. During 
his talks with the future monarch, Swedenborg showed him the Table 
of Contents of his proposed book, and the generally favorable reviews 
of his Economy. 

Travelling from Hamburg to Bremen toward the end of August, 
1743, he passed for miles through a charming countryside heavy with 
its summer burden of pears, apples, plums, walnuts and chestnuts. 
After his arrival in Amsterdam his Journal of Travel abruptly breaks 
off. Some four leaves are missing, perhaps intentionally removed. The 
remaining portion is devoted to recording some remarkable psychic 
experiences that were profoundly to affect the remainder of Sweden- 
borg’s life;—but of this later. 

He spent the autumn in Amsterdam, preparing his Animal Kingdom 
for the press, consulting authorities on anatomy, visiting the nearby 
university of Leyden, and writing the Prolog to the first volume which 
treats of the organs of digestion. In December he took the manuscript — 
to his printer at The Hague. 
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Swedenborg now seems to have come to realize the limitations of the 
reasoning faculty. Rational arguments, clear as crystal to one mind, 
had not the slightest effect upon another! The truth seems to have 
dawned upon him that, as a path to faith, arguments were insufficient. 
Why was it that one could not convince another by reasoning, be it 
ever so sound? His entry upon the empirical method had come after 
Professor Celsius had challenged his methods in the Principia. Sweden- 
borg did not admit that he was very much in error there, but the 
criticism of a fellow member of the new Academy of Sciences may have 
influenced him, in working out his next scientific work, to try the ana- 
lytical approach. Possibly, in so doing, he thought he might convince 
them by using their own methods, and so overcome their opposition by 
the weapons of their own choosing. 

He had now come to the end of the road as far as the process of 
analysis could take him. A different method, indeed a new vessel, had 
to be chosen for the remainder of his voyage into the unknown. In- 
domitably, for some ten years, he had pursued the study of human 
anatomy in quest of the soul, only to find that he had come but to the 
inner shrine of the living body! For although he knew the secrets of 
the human mechanism better than any man of his day, although he 
well understood its hidden modes of acting, still he had not reached 
the Soul herself. In a manuscript entitled De Anima (The Soul)— 
intended as the seventh part of The Animal Kingdom, and _ post- 
humously published as The Rational Psychology—*®! Swedenborg ac- 
knowledges that he must treat the soul, not from experience or effects, 
but from first principles, that is, @ priori. The soul is, indeed, “in- 
vested with a toga” from the interior spheres of nature, it is indeed 
present in the body as “inmost blood” or “spirituous fluid.” But being 
a spiritual essence, an immaterial thing, the attempt to reach it will 
be vain without the assistance of first principles. For although analysis 
—the study of phenomena with the aid of the sciences—is the only 
way open to the human race for obtaining knowledge of natural things, 
still, by this method, one can obtain no real truth without the influx 
of a higher power.*© 

In one sense The Rational Psychology is the fulfillment of Sweden- 
borg’s goal. In this work he indeed arrives at the soul as far as con- 
cerns its relation to the body. But only so far. This relationship he 
saw as one of instinctive harmony, to which he gave the name of “‘cor- 
respondence.” The soul’s mode of operation upon the body he saw as 
an influx or inflowing of the higher faculties into the lower faculties, 
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Take, for instance, the emotion of joy. This originates in the cortical 
glands, the beginnings of the fibers. It expands these little vessels. 
It flows into the fibers and these also are expanded. Finally it dif- 
fuses itself into the face where the joy becomes visible in an expansion 
of the countenance, an expression of gladness. Hatred, on the con- 
trary, compresses the brain, vitiates the bloods and causes the muscles 
to contract. 

The substance of the soul was still a secret, but its mode of com- 
munication with the body seemed clear to him. This had been the 
definite object of his quest throughout the anatomical studies. He 
now knew how the soul worked. He saw it acting by means of the 
faculties of sensation, imagination, thought, and will, saw it operating 
upon the five senses by inflowing into the minutest vessels and fibers 
of the brain. It appears as if the outer senses acted upon the soul, but 
this is a fallacy. Sight exists in the mind, not in the eye. The relation- 
ship between the soul and the body is one of harmony, or corre- 
spondence. When outer things are in harmony and agreement with 
inner things, they respond and are able to act as one! 

Swedenborg recognized in the soul two distinct degrees,—a lower 
mind which he calls the animus, and a higher or rational mind which 
he calls the mens. The animus is the seat of sensations. Proper to it 
are the “affections” (emotions) such as gladness, sadness, venereal love, 
parental love, friendship, ambition, humility, contempt, love of fame, 
generosity, magnanimity, avarice, prodigality, fear, pity, bravery, shame, 
revenge, mental tranquility, impatience, cruelty, intemperance, temper- 
ance, frugality, and so on. The mens, or higher mind, is the life of 
thought, as the animus is that of emotion. 

In the cortex of the brain, sense-images are turned into ideas. 
When reproduced in the imagination, they are memory. Each cortical 
gland contains a web or texture of almost inconceivable fineness, a 
‘‘simple cortex.” This is the origin of “the simple fibers” and the seat 
of “the pure intellect,” in which resides the faculty of understanding. 
This is the beginning of all human things, and upon it they all depend. 
It is born of the inmost soul (anima), and issues all judgments and 
decrees. 

In this work Swedenborg discusses the relationship of soul to body. 
He recognizes also another side—the relation of the soul to “heavenly 
society,” to immortality. Of this he knew very little, and this little he 
expressed in vague conjectures. But his thirst for knowledge was more 
ardent than ever. He hopes in a few years to be in a position to de- 
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clare what would be the state of the soul when its connection with the 
body is severed.26? As to what would be the soul’s form after death 
he had no clear ideas at this time, as is evident from the following 
passage: 


This, indeed, I do not think, that we are to put on the human 
form, for such a form exists solely for use in the lowest world. 
In heaven souls are like birds . . . they have no use for feet or 
arms, hence neither of muscles, that is of flesh and bones, for they 
are spirits . . . but when we live as souls perhaps we shall laugh 
at what we have guessed at in so childish a manner.?°4 


Swedenborg did not publish his Rational Psychology. Perhaps he 
felt that, in a certain sense, the soul had eluded him. He aimed at 
less attainable goals than those of modern psychology. Testing and 
measuring the intelligence interested him not at all, nor did the ap- 
plication of such findings to practical life. He knew that the learned 
of his day were not following him, and would reject the best of what 
he had to offer. He knew that analysis, the very method which had 
carried him so far into anatomy, now no longer sufficed. The top of the 
mountain had indeed been reached, and further ascent was possible 
only into the sky. He knew that he had to look for guidance to an 
inner source and this involved not argumentative reasoning, but dis- 
cernment—an intuitive faculty. 

In order to follow Swedenborg’s development here, one must re- 
flect on the nature of this faculty. Intuition is definable, in the last 
analysis, only by individual experience. Everyone, however, resorts 
to intuition, or inner guidance, when no other way is open. The wreck- 
ing of a ship in mid-ocean, the crashing of a plane on a mountain top, 
may bring the victims comfort from relationships that before and 
afterward seem unbelievable, remote and irrational. In choosing a mate 
one relies on an impulse deeper than thought and listens to an inner 
voice saying “mine.’’ When presented with new views on religion, the 
convert’s mind—when finally fixing itself in the idea “true”—turns to 
a light brighter than that of reason. Perception, affirmation, convic- 
tion, all told Swedenborg that he must look “within” for the assur- 
ances of truth. 

That there was another realm, another world, in which the relation- 
ships between immaterial things are just as real as are physical relation- 
ships on earth, Swedenborg never doubted. He could not have imagined 
that the phenomena of that world would soon become familiar ex- 
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periences to him, yet he must have been convinced that he was at the 
very threshold of that world, for he began to experience a series of 
remarkable dreams, and a super-sensory life of extraordinary rich- 
ness and power began to emerge as an orderly part of his develop- 
ment. 

Experiences of the sort called supernatural were not new to him. 
Ever since 1736, as we know, Swedenborg had seen flashes of light, 
flames, that he took as confirmatory signs betokening the approval of 
an intelligence not of this world. But now these tokens began to have 
a more definite meaning and to give greater direction to his life. 
This seems to be entirely in line with his mental growth, intimately 
related to the application of his new philosophical doctrines to his 
work. For mark the progression of ideas! 

The Principia had been based foremostly on a doctrine of order as 
applied to “finites” and “atmospheric particles.” In the Economy he 
had applied the doctrines of series and degrees—the series of organs 
and the degrees of the bloods. In The Animal Kingdom, in treating 
of the bodily organs and their uses—as for instance the glands and 
the lungs—he had especially developed a doctrine of integration which 
he termed the doctrine of society. In its continuation, The Brain and 
The Soul, he had applied the doctrine of influx. Until now, however, 
as he explicitly states, he had not greatly developed the concept of 
correspondences and representations. In his groping for this sublime 
doctrine, Swedenborg approximated it in his search for “‘a co-established 
harmony,” for “a universal science,” for ‘‘a hieroglyphic key.” 

This concept is essential for understanding the phase of Sweden- 
borg’s life that now ensues, for it enabled him to see a relationship 
between the objects represented to him in dreams and their equivalents 
on a higher plane. He thus arrived at a means of interpreting his 
dreams without which they would have had little if any value. It was 
an attempt to formulate a new symbolic logic, whereby a known 
natural law could be transposed to a higher power, making a spiritual 
law, applicable to the mind or to the realm of theology. He saw the 
possibility of expressing, almost in terms of algebraic formulae, the 
relationship between natural things such as light, speech, blood, pain, 
and their counterparts on an abstract plane—where light becomes 
intelligence, speech becomes thought, blood becomes spirit, and pain 
becomes anxiety. Material things were thus seen to have reference to 
immaterial things, far and above their value as mere poetic imagery 
and yet related to it. 
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This was the beginning of that “science of correspondences” which 
was to become an integral part of Swedenborg’s future system. This 
link between the physical and the supernatural is contained in a little 
work found among his unpublished manuscripts entitled The Hiero- 
glyphic Key.?©> It has little or nothing to do with hieroglyphics and 
is not properly a key, but it contains the raw material from which 
a key was later to be fashioned. The relation between things material 
and immaterial is here brought out but in an incomplete, preliminary 
manner. 

It must not be supposed that the idea of correspondence or the 
“answering” of one thing to another-thing-on-a-different-plane, was 
entirely original with Swedenborg. It did not spring from his brain in 
full regalia like Athene from the head of Zeus. Others before him 
had felt that there exists such a connection between two worlds, one the 
world of the senses, the other a world above the senses. Dr. Martin 
Lamm, in his penetrating biographical study, has done scholars a great 
service in carefully tracing out the possible sources from which Sweden- 
borg could have derived hints regarding the doctrine of correspon- 
dences.?°° 

Many suggestions for the concept came through Aristotle and Plato 
and other classical writers plentifully quoted, especially in The Econ- 
omy. But still more clearly may we trace the antecedents of Sweden- 
borg’s ideas on this doctrine through the Neoplatonist movement 
which arose in the third century. The highest object of Neoplatonism 
was to combat reliance on empirical knowledge alone, and to develop 
the philosophy of revelation as something supra-rational. Its chief 
exponent was Plotinus, a writer not unknown to Swedenborg.267 Reve- 
lations of the Deity, said Plotinus, are found in the religious traditions 
and rites of all nations. In history, everywhere, there are instances of 
God’s revealing of His Spirit. The Neoplatonists therefore attempted 
to reconstruct the ancient religions and to explain polytheism by re- 
garding the worship of images as the result of an inherent sympathy 
between the higher powers and the images under whose forms those 
powers were worshipped. The teaching had its origin in Alexandria, 
and was not a Christian philosophy, but ideas from it flowed into 
Christianity like the warm currents of a gulf stream, tempering and 
coloring the cold rationalism of severely literal creeds. Those who 
fell under its influence taught that the only blessedness that can satisfy 
the human heart must be sought in a sphere higher than reason. The 
Supreme Being can be reached only through “ecstacy,” they said, since 
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God is elevated above the plane of reason. They taught that the human 
soul has departed from its first estate and must find the way back 
through self-renunciation. They taught that there are three worlds, 
the highest being Divine, the second an ideal world of souls, the 
third the familiar phenomenal world. 

Swedenborg’s mind was that of a scientist, trained to abstract con- 
struction and exact methods, and so the intuitions which the mystics 
and visionaries had put forth in a manner that was vague and occult, 
became in his mind reduced into a system. He never demanded that 
his readers should merely believe him, but always that they should 
understand him. Nor did he, at this time, consider that he had any 
more knowledge of such things than others had. Discussing what will 
be the form of the soul after death, he says: 


This we can no more know than the silkworm which, as a lowly 
worm, crawls over its leaves but, when its labors are over, is turned 
into an aurelia and flies away a butterfly.2°* 


The reason why knowledge of its future state is now hidden from 
the soul and why things well known in former, more enlightened days, 
are now so fragmentary and obscure, is that wisdom must come into 
the soul by influx from above, and such influx cannot operate into 
minds where the fires of self-love and bodily pleasures rule and where 
the lust for power is burning brightly. The fires of self-love must first 
be extinguished before this sublime source of intuition can be opened 
up, for otherwise the reception of higher light is retarded—a law that 
we will see operating very particularly in Swedenborg’s own case.269 
It is just here that he distinguished himself from the mystics of his 
day when the influence of Jacob Bohme was very great, especially in 
Germany. Over the entire religious world there hung an atmosphere of 
unclear thinking which penetrated men’s minds like an inescapable 
fog. Prophetic dreams, visions and revelations were everyday occur- 
rences, and the courts and consistories held daily sessions, often pass- 
ing cruel sentences on innocent and excellent Christians. The extreme 
form which fanatical pietism sometimes took was encountered by 
Swedenborg in Copenhagen where he noted in his Journal of Travel: 


The town is infected with pietism or Quakerism. They are mad 
enough to believe that it is well pleasing to God to do away with 
oneself and others, of which many instances are on record.27° 


Swedenborg has stated that he never read the writings of Bohme 
and Dippel, yet he is often considered to have fallen under their 
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spell.271. His aim was the same as theirs but his approach was en- 
tirely different. There is not a trace of mysticism in his Principia, for 
connectedness and reason were the keynotes of his philosophy. 

In The Hieroglyphic Key he discusses many kinds of correspondences 
but he makes no claim to having succeeded in bringing them into a 
complete system. He mentions images and types, likenesses and al- 
legories, fables and oracles, and his final conclusion is: ‘We are justi- 
fied in believing that the universal world is wholly filled with types, 
but we know very few of them.” However, like a signpost pointing 
to the future, his last statement is: ‘‘It is allowable thus to interpret 
Sacred Scripture, for the spirit speaks naturally and also spiritually.” 

Swedenborg was probably convinced that his next step would have 
to involve a study of these things. In a note in The Animal Kingdom 
he deals with the function of the kidneys in purging the blood of im- 
purities, which typifies that purification of the spirit which every man 

must undergo in the process of regeneration. Boldly he declares: 


In our doctrine of representations and correspondences we shall 
treat of both symbolical and typical representations, and of the 
astonishing things which occur, I will not say in the living body 
only, but throughout nature; and these correspond so entirely to 
supreme and spiritual things that one would swear that the phys- 
ical world was purely symbolical of the spiritual world .. . I 
intend hereafter to communicate a number of examples of such 
correspondences, together with a vocabulary containing the terms 
of spiritual things, as well as of the physical things for which they 
are to be substituted. This symbolism pervades the living body, 
and I have chosen simply to indicate it here, for the purpose of 
pointing out the spiritual meaning of searching the reins.?7 


Equally dangerous for him now were the treacherous eddies of 
mysticism which drew the unlearned of his day, and the rising tides 
of denial on which the learned were drifting, pulled by materialism and 
the irresistible trends of self-guided intelligence. Both these ways of 
thinking exerted their attractions upon Swedenborg, but he chose to 
give his allegiance to his new philosophical doctrines, and steadfastly 
set his course by the compass of Faith. 

It was not always easy sailing. He was pulled hither and thither. 
A storm of inner conflict was brewing. The shore line disappeared. 
The elements raged. At times his ship seemed about to founder. The 
period of crisis closed in on him which we find so vividly recorded in 
his Journals for the years 1743 and 1744. 
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The Turning Point 


Further advancement into knowledge of the soul had to come to 
Swedenborg through the field of intuition. He had taught and ac- 
knowledged that intuitive experience—such as comes from within, from 
the soul itself, an unsought endowment of God—cannot exist with 
impurities of the ego. Without these obstructions the soul, with its 
information and wisdom, flows in freely and gladly; with them, its 
way is barred. In the experiences which he was about to undergo his 
theory was to be demonstrated. 

These were years of crisis in Swedenborg’s life, years that marked a 
great charge in his entire outlook on his work. The crisis set in while 
he was working on The Animal Kingdom in Holland and continued 
until after he had published his Worship and Love of God in London. 
When it came to an end Swedenborg had completely relinquished 
anatomical studies and was devoting himself exclusively to the study of 
the Bible. The change involved nothing less than the surrender of his 
own understanding and the submitting of his rationality to a power 
that was supra-rational. 

We should have scanty information about the struggle that went on 
in Swedenborg’s mind during this period were it not for a remarkable 
manuscript that lay hidden until about a hundred years ago when it 
turned up among the papers of an old professor. It is a pocket-sized 
notebook, bound in parchment with folds on each side, containing sixty- 
nine leaves of closely written entries, largely in Swedish. It begins: 
like an itinerary but is mostly Swedenborg’s record of his dreams 
during the year 1744 and has been given the title The Journal of 
Dreams.?78 As these notes were obviously intended for no eyes than 
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the writer’s own, they are often sharply abbreviated and hard to de- 
cipher. 

In general, the dreams depict the grim struggle in Swedenborg’s 
‘mind, torn between his reliance on scientific methods, the habits of a 
lifetime, on the one hand, and an attention to spiritual sensations that 
were knocking on his consciousness but could not enter until he was 
willing to subordinate his understanding to the inner guidance. They 
describe the mental and emotional states of a mind becoming disen- 
tangled from the sensations of the body and from dependence upon 
reasoning, and gradually relying on the conscious reception of light 
through the soul—a separation that resulted, for Swedenborg, in clear- 
ness of thought and utter compliance to inner leading. Mental images 
were thereby dissociated from their physical counterparts, or usual 
meanings, and gradually made subservient to the higher faculties, so 
that those faculties could use the images of the mind as symbols, to 
represent immaterial and spiritual things. Immaterial things thus ap- 
peared to him in dreams under symbolic shapes, and when he reflected 
upon the meanings of the symbols the interpretation of the dream 
became clear to him. For example, his gross thoughts were represented 
to him in a dream as heaps of rags. His impurities were represented as 
vermin which had to be picked out. He saw himself living in an untidy 
hut in which he had invited The Highest to visit him, and he thought 
that he ought to be punished for his presumption. The marching of 
soldiers past his window was a sign that he was to be protected from 
harm. 

He notes changes in his personality, and is surprised at the removal 
of formerly dominant sexual desires. He wonders at the complete ab- 
sence of all desire to work for his own honor and notes the difficulty 
of working on science when deprived of this motive. The Prolog to the 
first volume of The Animal Kingdom, which he wrote about this time, 
reflects the radical change of outlook, for it states that what urges 
and animates him is nothing but the desire to disperse the clouds of 
ignorance and to open a path to faith. How different is this motive 
from the one described in his memorial to the Board of Mines of 
the previous year, where he states that he is driven by patriotic fervor 
and ambition! 

The struggle for this new outlook, recorded in his Journal of Dreams, 
Swedenborg later looked upon as part of his preparation for becoming 
an instrument of revelation. A more intimate account of a soul laid 
bare can scarcely be imagined, and these pages should be read only 
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with sympathy and understanding. Here is nothing between a man’s 
conscience and his God, and the man himself regarded it as a marvelous 
privilege to experience these dreams. 
All his life had been centered intensely on scientific studies and it 
was terribly difficult for him to give up these pursuits. He felt an 
aversion amounting at times to rebellion and violent opposition to “the 
Spirit.” At such times what he wrote was mere nonsense, he says, 
lacking life and connection. In one dream he interpreted a load too 
heavy for his horse to bear, whereof it died, as referring to his re- 
maining work on anatomy. This he took as a warning against making 
his treatise too lengthy, and it foreshadowed his final break with all 
purely worldly studies. 
Such states of depression alternated with states of the most exalted 
delight. He dreamed of going astray in the dark and then of the path 
becoming bright again and clear. He fell to weeping on account of his 
unworthiness, and the melody and words of a familiar hymn kept com- 
ing to mind: 
Jesus is my friend, the best one, 
Never has His equal been. 
Shall then I, like most, forsake Him? 
Shall I, too, abandon Him? 
No one has the power to sever 

Me from His most tender love, 
One with His, my will, forever 

Here below, as there above.?74 


“It seems to me that buds have opened, green ones!” he notes. 
It was shortly after this that he experienced his first state of ecstatic 
consciousness. 

It was Easter, and Swedenborg had partaken of the Lord’s supper. 
In the evening his mind was beset with temptations. Inner content- 
ment alternated with outer sadness. He dreamed of meeting an ac- 
quaintance who tried in vain to induce him to join his company. He 
took this to mean indulgence, riches, vanity. An indescribable state of 
heavenly bliss succeeded this state of temptation, with full conscious- 
ness of God’s love and the willingness to give up his own life for Him. 


I had in my mind and body the feeling of an indescribable de- 
light, so that had it been in any higher degree the whole body 
would have been, as it were, dissolved in pure joy. In a word, 
I was in heaven and heard speech which no human tongue can 
utter, with the life that is there, with the glory and inmost delight 
that flow from it... 275 
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The day after this occurrence, April 6, 1744, he traveled from The 
Hague to Delft, wrapped the whole time in profound spiritual medita- 
tions graciously given. That night in Delft he experienced the climactic 
event of his life. 

He was reading, in the evening, about God’s miracles wrought 
through Moses, and it seemed as if something of self-intelligence 
mingled in with the reading. He was unable to have the strong faith 
that was appropriate. He believed, and yet he did not believe. Per- 
plexing questions intruded, such as: Why did God, who is omnipotent, 
make use of the wind to collect the locusts? Why did he harden 
Pharaoh’s heart instead of working immediately? He blamed the 
Tempter, however, and smiled at his wiles. He looked at the fire and 
said to himself that he might as well deny the existence of that, too, 
because the external senses were more fallacious than God’s Own 
Words, for He is Truth Itself. This was the reason, he thought, why 
the angels and God revealed themselves to shepherds and not to a 
philosopher. 

He went to bed at ten o’clock. Half an hour later he heard a roaring 
noise as of many winds rushing together, and was immediately seized 
with a powerful trembling from head to foot, and he felt the presence 
of something “indescribably holy” which shook him and threw him 
upon his face. He wondered what it meant, and found himself ex- 
claiming: ‘Oh, Almighty Jesus Christ! Thou who of Thy great mercy 
deignest to come to so great a sinner, make me worthy of this 
grace!” He kept his hands folded and prayed, and then there came 
forth a hand which strongly pressed his hands. He was lying in His 
bosom and beheld Him face to face. “It was a countenance of a holy 
mien, and all was such as cannot be described . . . His countenance was 
such, too, while He lived on earth. He spoke to me and asked me if 
I had a bill of health.* I answered, ‘Lord, Thou knowest it better than 
I.’ ‘Well, then do,’ He said ... ” This Swedenborg interpreted as 
meaning “Love Me truly,” or “Do what thou hast promised,” and he 
adds: “Oh, God, impart to me the grace for this! I found that it 
was not within my power. I awoke with trembling.” 

In a condition neither sleeping nor waking, he reflected upon what 
had occurred. “What may this be? Is it Christ, the Son of God, 
whom I have seen?” It would be a sin to doubt it. Yet we are com- 


* Bill of health (sundhetsbetyg) is a certificate from the proper authorities as to 
the state of health of a ship’s company, at the time of her leaving port. (Webster.) 
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manded to try the spirits. He reflected on how he had been purified 
and prepared for it, how he was thrown upon his face, and how the 
words of his prayer were put into his mouth. “So I perceived,” he 
concludes, ‘“‘that it was the Son of God Himself who descended with 
such a sound of roaring and who threw me to the ground involuntarily 
and made the prayer, and so I said, ‘It was Jesus Himself!’ I then 
prayed for grace and love, since the work is of Jesus Christ and not 
my own... Every now and then I burst into tears, not of sorrow but 
of inmost joy, that Our Lord has been willing to show such great grace 
to so unworthy a sinner.’ 276 

The thought occurred to Swedenborg that there might be those who 
would take him for a holy man and not only venerate him as such 
but even adore him as a saint. This would be an enormous sin. Earnest- 
ly he entreated the Lord that he might have no part in so great a sin. 
Christ alone is to be adored. He himself was unworthy more than 
others, and his sins were greater than those of others, coming from 
a deeper source. “This much have I now learned, in regard to what is 
spiritual, that there is nothing for it but to humble oneself . . . the 
Holy Spirit taught me this but I, in my stupid understanding, had 
neglected humility, which is the foundation of everything.” 277 

On the twenty-fifth of April he spent an enjoyable day with a 
friend, Meinheer Hinrich Posch, in Amsterdam. “I was in the com- 
pany of all my former associates as before,” he declared, “and no one 
could in the least perceive any change in me. This was of God’s grace 
... But I dared not tell of the great grace that had been shown me. 
For I knew that this could serve no other purpose than to make people 
think this or that about me, each according to his mind, for or 
against it.” 278 

He notes that the love of self constantly intruded, and cites as an 
instance of his pride that when anyone did not show him the proper 
respect he always thought, “If you only knew what grace I am enjoy- 
ing you would act differently!” He prayed to God for forgiveness for 
this and wished that others might enjoy the same grace, and adds: 
“Perhaps they do possess it, or will.” 279 

He once heard someone asking his neighbor at table Whether a man 
who had an abundance of money could ever be sad? He smiled to 
himself. If the question had been addressed to him he would have 
replied that a person who possesses everything in abundance can be 
exposed to an even deeper kind of sadness, that of the mind and soul. 
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I can testify to this so much the more as by the grace of God 
there has been bestowed upon me in abundance everything that 
I require in respect to temporal things. I am able to live richly 
on my income alone, and I can carry out whatever I have in mind 
and still have a surplus of revenue, and so I can testify that the 
sorrow or melancholy which comes from a lack of the necessities 
of life is of a lesser degree and merely of the body and does not 
equal the other kind .. . 78° 


Passing a bookshop he was struck with the thought that his work 
would have more effect than that of others. 


But I checked myself at once with the thought that one person 
serves another and that Our Lord has many thousand ways of 
preparing everyone, so every book must be left to its own 
merit . . . Nevertheless pride at once was bound to assert itself. 
May God control it, for the power is in his hands! . . . God grant 
me humility, so that I may see my frailty, impurity and unworthi- 
hess. ~?? 


Once he failed to return the greeting of an acquaintance at table 
and for this tardiness the man became offended and spoke harshly. 
Wanting to excuse himself, Swedenborg finally managed to say that 
he is often in deep thought and does not see when someone greets him, 
passing his friends on the street without noticing them. He appealed 
to an acquaintance who was present to bear witness to this, who said 
that it was so. “No one is more anxious than I to be polite and 
humble.” 28? 

He notes how strong is his leaning towards anatomical specula- 
tions and that he would much rather be studying philosophical sub- 
jects than spiritual ones. Not only does he like being in worldly 
society, but he even likes to boast about his work. He was con- 
fronted with the terrifying danger that he might be lured away from 
working solely for the love of God. This would be spiritual whoredom, 
into which spirits were continually trying to seduce him. But when the 
love of God is put in the first place, no other love for one’s work is 
possible. A man’s own understanding must first be completely abolished 
and this is God’s work, not man’s. He spent the day in prayer and 
fasting and in reading the Bible. He acknowledged that he was impure 
from head to foot, and pleaded for the mercy of Jesus Christ. At last 
he felt it was given him to receive faith without the admixture of his 
own reason. Early in the morning he had a waking vision of a glorious 
circle representing infinite love, a love which diffused his mortal body 
with extreme delight: 
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.. . Then in the spirit I perceived that that which proceeds 
from the center itself, which is love, is the Holy Spirit... When a 
person is in such a state as not to possess a love that centers upon 
self, but upon the common good . . . for the sake of Christ, who 
is love itself and the center—then he is in the right state. Christ 
is the ultimate end. All other things are mediating ends leading 
directly to Him. 


So finally, after many bitter temptations, Swedenborg felt certain that 
Jesus had helped him to win the battle, and that the object of his 
studies would be attained. 


I do not wish to be mine own. I am certain and believe that 
Thou, O God, wilt let me be thine all the days of my life, and that 
Thou wilt not take away from me Thy Holy Spirit which 
strengthens and upholds me! 278% 


He saw that a guardian spirit had been with him from his earliest 
youth, that he had received talents for the purpose of promoting the 
glory of God, and that he would be unworthy to live if he had done 
otherwise than walk in the right path. As to pleasure, wealth, high 
position, he perceived that they all were vanity. 

God was indeed speaking with him, but he comprehended only a 
small portion of it because the speech consisted in symbols of which, 
as yet, he understood very few. He dreamed of a woman who owned 
a very beautiful estate where he walked about with her. He was to 
marry her. She signified piety and wisdom. All “affections” (emotions) 
were represented by women. It has been noted that the mystics, in 
cases of religious ecstacy, to express the love toward God, borrow 
from earthly love its vocabulary and even its physical counterparts.284 
Erotic elements are often astonishingly present in Swedenborg’s dreams. 
Trained as he was in human physiology, he could note the significance 
of sexual dreams and describe them frankly and without the slightest 
attempt at concealment. “Such things, to worldly view, would be im- 
pure, but in themselves they are pure,” he says after one of these 
intimate accounts. (April 24, 1744). Noble virgins represented verities 
and the philosophical studies which he loved, and his union with them 
signified his love of wisdom. The falsities that tried to hold him back 
appeared in gruesome forms. Thus a certain loathsome dream signified 
that he ought to employ his time upon what is higher, and not to 
write about worldly things which are far beneath. “God give me 
grace and enlighten me further!” he implored.285 


* *K * ok * 
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All this time Swedenborg had been in Holland, attending to the 
publication of The Animal Kingdom, the first two volumes of which had 
left the press. In the spring of 1744 he dreamt about a ship, which was 
a sign to him that he ought to continue his work in England, so he de- 
cided to publish the third volume there. Before leaving he paid another 
visit to his friend, Ambassador Preis, and presented him with the first 
two volumes of his work. He arranged credits with his Amsterdam 
bankers, the Messrs. Grill, and on Monday, May 13, gave up his 
lodgings in Amsterdam and left for England, arriving at Harwich on 
May 15—which was by the English calendar the fourth of May. 

The night of his arrival Swedenborg dreamt of drawing some very 
beautiful designs for copperplates. This signified that he was about 
to produce some very handsome things—foreshadowing his next 
book, The Worship and Love of God.?®© 

Another dream referred to a pious shoemaker “who was with me on 
the journey, and with whom I then lodged,” he says. The “pious 
shoemaker,’ whom he had met during the journey, was John Seniff, 
a Moravian, who was returning to London after a visit with his children 
in Holland. Swedenborg asked him to recommend a family where he 
could live in quiet, and Mr. Seniff, who was warden of the German con- 
gregation in London, first brought him to his own home and later in- 
troduced him to John Paul Brockmer, a gold-watch engraver in Fleet 
Street, with whom Swedenborg took up lodgings four days later. 
Brockmer also was a Moravian and meetings of the Brethren were 
held at his home. For a time Swedenborg accompanied these people to 
the Moravian chapel in Fetter Lane, but he did not join their body. 
He attended the Swedish church, taking communion there, and mak- 
ing contributions of money.?8? 

He makes the following reference to the Moravians: 


By various dispositions I was led into the chapel belonging to the 
Moravian Brethren, who claim to be the real Lutherans, and to 
feel the operation of the Holy Spirit which they tell one another 
.. . It may not yet be permitted me to join in brotherhood with 
them. Their chapel was shown to me three months ago, just as 
I afterward saw it, and all there were dressed like clergymen. 
(May 19-20). 288 


Swedenborg led a secluded life but was on friendly terms with 
Brockmer and they often conversed together. Brockmer was un- 
doubtedly curious about this lodger, so intensely occupied with things 
of the spirit. We can easily surmise that something of the intensity of 
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Swedenborg’s exalted state would have conveyed itself to the house- 
hold. Once he did not open his chamber door for two days, refusing 
to let the maid come in to make his bed and sweep the room. He 
desired to be let alone as he was about a great and solemn work, he 
said. 

It was a disappointment to these Moravians that he failed to join 
their sect. The stupendous things he was experiencing lay outside their 
orbits and they may have resented it. In July he left Brockmer’s 
house and moved to other lodgings, one of the reasons given being 
that Brockmer and his maid were in the habit of interrupting his 
studies and meddling with his papers.?8° 

Before Swedenborg left, an annoying incident occurred which, many 
years later and greatly falsified, gave rise to the rumor that Sweden- 
borg had then been insane. (See Epilog.) 

Brockmer, being a watch-engraver, had business dealings with 
traders in jewelry, among whom there may have been some dishonest 
individuals. 

Two Jews, we are told, finding Swedenborg lying unconscious in his 
room, took advantage of his condition to rob him of his gold watch. 
Swedenborg later discovered that his watch had been removed from 
his pillow and asked the men to restore it. 

‘Do you not know that in your ecstasy you seized the watch your- 
self, that you went out into the street and threw it into the gutter?” 
the men said. 

“My friends, you know that this statement is false,’ was Sweden- 
borg’s answer. Afterward, when advised to prosecute the two rogues 
in a court of justice, he said it was not worth while. “By their actions 
they have injured themselves more than me. May the Lord have pity 
on: them.;/ 27? 


* K *K * K 


Swedenborg was now at work on the third volume of The Animal 
Kingdom, dealing with the senses, but other lines of thought were 
opening up, and new plans were taking shape in his mind. In dreams 
he was shown a large, beautiful palace in which he desired to live so 
that he might always look out over the lovely grove of fig trees near 
it and the surrounding moat. “A window was open far down in one of 
the wings, and I thought I should like to have my room there. The 
palace may mean the plan of my work” (June 15-16) .?91 

Once, between sleeping and waking, he was seized with “holy tremors” 
and again, in vision, beheld a man. “It must have been a holy angel,” 
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he concludes, “since I was not thrown upon my face.” He had per- 
ceived it, he says, “with the interior senses separated from the ex- 
terior.” It was the first of a long series of such internal sensations 
which became increasingly clear and continuous.?9? 

He was first addressed by a spirit on the 21st of September. Sweden- 
borg was deeply immersed in thought about his work when suddenly 
he heard the words, “Hold your tongue or I will strike you!” The 
occurrence frightened him, and he took it as a warning not to engross 
himself so long in studies, particularly on Sundays and in the eve- 
ning.2°3 He was indeed an inveterate worker. He had completed re- 
writing the two hundred folio pages of his manuscript on The Five 
Senses in less than a month and a half! One wonders how he found 
time even to sharpen the goose quills that formed the point at which 
his remarkable mind reaches ours today! This amazing speed was 
possible only because his mind was exceedingly clear. Any strain 
put upon it was deliberate and self-imposed. In his own words, he 
was “in long and deep thoughts, unencumbered by cares and troubles.” 
It was in his spiritual life that the temptations went on. In business 
he was prudent, in social life modest, and occasionally he took part in 
some pleasant diversion. 

While writing the continuation of his stupendous work he dreamed 
of drinking heavenly nectar, a sign to him that help for his work would 
come from a higher source and that the Divine Being would use him 
merely as an instrument. “I am like an instrument with which He 
does according to His good-pleasure . . . I wish I could become an 
instrument for slaying the Dragon!” 294 

Temptations still assailed him. Seduced by flattery, he bragged about 
his work. ‘No man but God alone can help me!” he cries in despair, 
and dreams that he is about to be gored by an enormous black ox. 
“You will get through safely!” he is told. He has a premonition that 
something will happen to him when he has finished the first chapter 
on the sense of touch. The prophecy came true, for very soon after- 
ward Swedenborg had another dream about the gable end of the 
beautiful palace he had previously seen with the sun shining gloriously 
in the midst of it. “I was told that it has been resolved in that society 
that I am to become a member—as it were an immortal—which no 
one ever before has been, unless he had died and lived again.” 295 

The new book was taking shape in his mind. Its title came to him in 
a dream. It would be ‘“‘a Divine Book on the worship and love of God.” 
And in a vision he was shown that this was to be entirely different 
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from his other works, proceeding from an entirely different love. Yet 
he was in doubt as to whether it would not be regarded (by others) 
as mere talk, as a plaything. He was even tempted to abandon it, but 
received strength to continue (October 6-7) .?9° 

Two days later he wrote: 


This night was the most delightful of all, because I had a vision 
of the Kingdom of Innocence. Beneath me I beheld the most 
beautiful garden that can ever be imagined. Upon every tree 
in turn were placed white roses. Afterward I came into a long 
chamber where beautiful white vessels stood, containing milk and 
bread. It was so appetizing that nothing more appetizing can 
be imagined. I was in company with a woman of whom I have 
no particular recollections. As I returned there came to me a 
beautiful and innocent little child . . . It meant that I was in the 
Kingdom of Innocence, the child meaning innocence itself. I was 
quite moved by it, and wished I were in such a kingdom where 


all is innocence. I lamented, upon awakening, that I had to leave 
it.2797 


He felt that he had now lost all knowledge of religion but that God 
would instruct him anew, since he had come into the state where he 
knew nothing, all preconceived opinions having been taken away 
from him. This, he says, is how knowledge of spiritual things begins. 
First you must become a child and then you must be nursed into 
knowledge. Those who strive to help themselves into the kingdom of 
heaven labor in vain and are in constant peril, but it is easy when 
a person turns to God. 

But vain thoughts still persisted. A dog that was supposed to have 
been tied, flew at him and bit him in the leg. Someone came and held 
the terrible jaws so that the dog could do him no harm. This Sweden- 
borg explained as referring to what had happened the previous day 
when he had attended a lecture at the London College of Physicians. 
“I was so presumptuous in my thoughts as to imagine that they might 
mention me, as one having a better understanding of anatomy.” 298 

There were many things which to Swedenborg were tokens of divine 
guidance in the work he was now engaged in. He was warned “not to 
take anything of others’ wares, not to undertake anything without 
Christ.” With touching pathos he describes how he was shown that 
he must now altogether abandon scientific pursuits and transfer his 
interest to more lofty subjects. Sad rendings of the heart! 


While I was walking with my friend through a long passage 
there came a beautiful girl who fell into his arms and moaned. I 
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asked her if she knew him. She did not answer. I took her away 
from him and led her by the arm. It meant my other work, to 
which she addressed herself, and from which I took her into this 
one (October 26-27) .299 


Later, one morning, upon awakening, just as he saw the light of day, 
Swedenborg again experienced a swoon similar to that which he had 
had six or seven years before in Amsterdam when commencing his 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. It was more subtle than the former 
swoon. He threw himself upon his face. It passed off. He fell into 
a brief slumber. As on the previous occasion, this meant to him that 
his brain was being set in order and being cleansed from such things 
as might obstruct his thoughts.8°° 

So closes the remarkable Journal of Dreams, in October, 1744, ex- 
cept for a final entry in May of the following year. 
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The Worship and Love of God 


Swedenborg seems to have begun the work on The Worship and Love 
of God! on October 7, 1744. He abandoned the work on The Senses, 
part of which had already been printed. The drafting of the new work 
was finished in an amazingly short time, for the first part had pre- 
sumably left the press when the introductory lines were written that 
so wistfully reflect the autumnal landscape. 

The springtime of his own life was past, and Swedenborg was alone 
in London, sad and disquieted, feeling perhaps a sense of loss now that 
this work, the last of his philosophical ones, and in a sense his uttermost 
effort, was finished. Effort—for what? To lift the minds of men to 
contemplation of God, to show, both by argument and persuasion, what 
he himself had learned through so much rigorous labor—that the end of 
all ends is with the Divine and returns to the Divine. He was de- 
pressed by the reflection that it was unlikely to be accepted by the 
learned world, and he was lonely with the sense of his aloofness. 
Reviews of The Animal Kingdom were now coming in and he saw 
how far the public was from understanding him. He was far from his 
own country, his own people, as he took his customary walk in the 
English park which had given him delight ever since his first arrival 
in the spring of the year. But his sadness passed over into serious 
contemplation: 


Walking once alone in a pleasant grove to dispel my disturbing 
thoughts, and seeing that the trees were shedding their foliage, dis- 
persing the decorations of summer . . . from being sad I became 
serious . . . while I began to meditate on the vicissitudes of times. 
And it occurred to me whether all things relating to time do not 
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also pass through similar changes; namely, whether this is not 
the case not only with woods but also with our lives and the ages; 
for it is evident that they, in like manner, commence from a kind 
of spring and blossom and, passing through their summer, sink 
rapidly into their old age, an image of autumn. Nor is this the 
case only with the periods of men’s individual lives but also with 
the ages or eons of the world’s existence . . . 30? 


If it is possible to sum up a lifetime of mental growth, to collect to- 
gether the dreams of infancy, the pious teachings of parents, the studies 
of youth, the poetry of early manhood; if it is possible to incorporate 
a mature man’s visions of social reform, his concepts of a system of 
cosmology, his experiences from the study of anatomy, and to combine 
them with the inward stirrings of psychic vision, and put all these 
things within the covers of a book—then The Worship and Love of God 
is that book! For in it Swedenborg sums up his whole lifetime of 
labor, and lays it at the feet of the Supreme Ruler of his mind. Like 
an Oriental suppliant, he spreads the burdens of his entire caravan 
before his monarch’s throne. 

“TI could see that my whole life was a preparation,” he had written, 
interpreting a certain dream. The preparation was now nearly com- 
pleted, and the reason for it was summed up in this work as the wor- 
ship of his mind and the love of his heart where all feelings were 
now subordinated to the love of God. 

The splendid prose epic that resulted is a half-scientific, half-poetic 
paraphrase of the story of creation. It was not unconnected with his 
preceding Animal Kingdom, but rather a fulfillment of it, for in his 
“Prospectus” Swedenborg had indicated that his last part would deal 
with the City of God, seen as the culmination of all created things. 
With such a lofty, all-embracing purpose it is not strange that all the 
furnishings of his mental world had to be integrated into the work. 

De Cultu et Amore Dez is a book written, as it were, more for angels 
than for fellow men. It is as if the author, losing interest in arguing 
with those who can believe only the reasonings of their senses, reason- 
ings which avail nothing toward spiritual things—and knowing full 
well within himself the existence of super-sensory reality—was longing 
to associate with those intellects that existed only beyond the earthly 
sphere. He reflects: 

How lovely had been the orderly origin of the virgin earth from its 
pregnant parent sun! How sweet the perpetual spring, the paradisal 
garden where innumerable streams burst forth from their fountain- 
heads, sporting through beds of violets and evergreens, watering the 
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flower-painted tapestry of the earth! How numerous the offspring 
hatched from its complex kingdoms, dropping milk and honey, celebrat- 
ing festival days! Every sense was satisfied, but as yet there was no 
being who could rejoice in all those beauties and from the paradise of 
earth comprehend the paradise of heaven, or offer immortal thanks 
to the Deity, thus returning all gifts to the Giver. 

In the midst of a grove was a fruit tree that bore a small egg, most 
precious, in which, as in a jewel, nature concealed her highest powers. 
In that egg, pendant on the Tree of Life, vivified by the Supreme Mind, 
all things had been prepared in orderly stages for the production of 
the Firstborn. In the course of time the foetus broke through the 
bars of its enclosure and drew the air into his nostrils, saluting it with 
a kiss. Around the natal couch stood the inhabitants of heaven, glad- 
dened by the sight of an infant, the hope of the whole human race. 
Lying with his breast and face upturned and his tender hands folded 
and lifted, he moved his little lips as if to venerate his Supreme 
Parent, not only in mind but also by a posture of the body, expressing 
thanksgiving that the workmanship of the world was now completed 
in himself. 

The Firstborn is instructed by ‘“Wisdoms and Intelligences,” per- 
sonified beings in whose veins runs love, not blood, and by whose 
presence man is made superior to brutes. They inform him that his 
mind is the soil and ground into which the rays from the Sun of In- 
telligence flow, with heavenly light and love. “Thou lovest that which 
thou perceivest to be good,” they tell him. “All life is spiritual, and 
spirit is substance, and God Himself is the only substance real and 
true. Creation is an emanation from God, no substance being without a 
form whence it derives its faculties and qualities.” 39% 

They tell him that there are two ways of access to the mind, one from 
above, the other from below. God, the Great Architect, has also pro- 
vided a link between heaven and the world so that lowest things may 
return to highest things, “outmosts to inmosts.”’ This link is the Prince- 
of-this-World, a being endowed with great powers, the ruler of the five 
kingdoms of the senses. His palace is the animus or lower human mind. 
But this great Prince, ruling godlike over his vast empire, became so 
elated with the immensity of his power that he insolently wished to 
seize heaven also in his grasp. His revolt ended in his being bound by 
curbs and restraints, and made to execute the orders of the Deity. 
He is tormented by his hatred of God. 
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In the course of time the Firstborn wanders to a distant grove and 
sees, aS in a dream, a Nymph, his future bride. When the lovely 
damsel arrives at the age of play and laughter she sees her own re- 
flection in a fountain, is amazed at her image, and learns from her 
“Intelligences” about her faculties of soul, mind and animus, the 
mysteries of the human body and the perfections of life. She also is 
told that not far off there is another being assigned to be the consort 
Grner lile5°4 

The Firstborn sees the Nymph herself in the midst of the choir of her 
“Intelligences,” and recognizes her as the original of the dream-vision 
which he had a thousand times recalled. He tenderly woos her and 
makes her his bride. 

An ecstatic vision greets them on their bridal morning, which Sweden- 
borg introduces with these words: 


In the early morn, when Aurora sent forth on high into the 
hemisphere of heaven the rays of the rising sun, like arrows tinged 
with gold, they both awoke at the same time from a most sweet 
sleep in the conjugal couch they had shared; for a kind of heavenly 
lightning glanced over their eyes, driving away rest and drawing 
the attention of both away from each other and to itself. There 
appeared something in the middle region of heaven which was 
to display and signify the universe with its destinies and inmost 
certainties; this presented itself to the sight of both in clear 
BAGONG. i555 298 


In their state of integrity the primeval pair now were shown, as 
in a picture, the end and goal of all human life. They were shown 
that everything, from first to last, conspires to the glory of the Creator, 
whose purpose is to form a heavenly kingdom or holy society as a 
Body of which He may be the Soul. Around a center of dazzling light, 
they saw a border of flaming purple, in which were most beautiful 
faces and forms surrounded by a yellow glow. The vision changed into 
a heart-like vortex, with fiery streams coming and going. Thus was 
represented, in a complex image, the means and ends of the Su- 
preme Mind—God’s purpose of forming a heavenly society out of the 
human race. 

This vision, which is reminiscent of one described by Swedenborg 
as a dream,3°° forms the Third Part of the Work on The Worship and 
Love of God, a part that was left uncompleted. He had issued Part 
II in the middle of March, 1745, and he had begun the printing of 
Part III. But before that was finished, a spiritual experience gave new 
direction to his life, interrupting his work in the middle of April, 1745. 
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It is strange that our knowledge of this momentous event derives not 
from Swedenborg himself, at first hand, but from a verbatim account 
written down by a friend. For although Swedenborg unmistakably 
refers to the same incident in two places in his manuscripts, in neither 
of them does he describe the nature of the occurrence.3°? 

He was eating his midday meal, somewhat late, in an inn where he 
was accustomed to dine and where he had a private room. He was 
hungry and ate with a good appetite, his thoughts all the while occupied 
with speculations on the heavenly things that were hidden from the 
comprehension of men. 

Toward the end of the meal he noticed a sort of dimness before his 
eyes. It grew darker, and then he saw the floor covered with horrible 
crawling creatures such as snakes and frogs. Swedenborg related: 


I was astounded, for I was in full possession of my senses and 
had clear thoughts. At last the darkness prevailed, and then sud- 
denly it dispersed and I saw a man sitting in a corner of the room. 
As I was then quite alone, I became very much frightened at his 
speech, for he said, “Eat not so much!” 

Again all became black before my eyes, but immediately it 
cleared away and I found myself alone in the room. Such an un- 
expected terror hastened my return to my room. I showed no 
concern before the landlord but considered well what had hap- 
pened and could not look upon it as a matter of chance or produced 
by a physical cause. 

I went to my room, but that night the same man revealed him- 
self to me again. I was not frightened then. He said that he was 
the Lord God, the Creator and Redeemer of the world, and that 
He had chosen me to declare to men the spiritual contents of 
Scripture; and that He Himself would declare to me what I 
should write on this subject. 

Then, on that same night, the world of spirits, hell and heaven 
were opened to me with full conviction. I recognized there many 
acquaintances of every condition in life. And from that day on I 
gave up all practice of worldly letters and devoted my labor to 
spiritual things. 

This comes to us from the pen of Swedenborg’s intimate friend, 
Carl Robsahm, director of the Stockholm bank and fellow member of 
the Academy of Sciences, who had asked him about the facts of other- 
world communication. It should be compared with the incident re- 


lated in a letter from Dr. Gabriel Andersson Beyer, the first convert to 
Swedenborg’s doctrines in Sweden: 
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The information respecting the Lord’s personal appearance be- 
fore the assessor, who saw Him, in imperial purple and majestic 
light, seated near his bed while He gave Assessor Swedenborg 
his commission, I had from his own lips at a dinner-party in the 
home of Dr. Rosén, where I saw the old gentleman for the first 
time. I remember that I asked him how long this lasted; to 
which he replied, “About a quarter of an hour.” Also whether the 
strong light did not affect his eyes; when he said, “No.”398 


The statement that Swedenborg from that day on gave up all 
practice of worldly letters, leaves us in no doubt that this is the rea- 
son why the third part of The Worship and Love of God was left un- 
completed. Or—if we prefer—the lofty purpose of that work was in- 
deed attained but in a manner entirely different from what Sweden- 
borg himself could have imagined. For the continued story would 
have involved a treatment of the fall of mankind from its state of per- 
fection and also the way back from that fallen state and a return 
to the state of integrity intended for mankind at creation. Now if 
the way back led through the Word of God, then it is quite logical 
that just at this time Swedenborg’s attention should have been directed 
to the explanation of that Word. For the argument in the third part 
is that man must rise, by worship, to loving approach to God. 


* * K * *K 


What can be said of this remarkable book that so loftily combines 
science with poetry? 

It may be viewed as an allegory describing the formation of the 
human mind. By the Firstborn is meant not an individual, but the 
Mind of the whole human race whose destinies his experiences de- 
scribe. The work visualizes the soul in the state of its first purity, but 
more than this, it describes—by means of symbols—the formation of 
Swedenborg’s own mind. For here are summed up all the periods of 
his life, scientific, philosophical, anatomical and psychological, end- 
ing in the mystic adoration of God. 

It marks the curtain-fall upon the last act of his self-directed life, 
and as at the end of a play the characters make a bow before the cur- 
tain, so here we have all the periods of his career summed up in the 
performance of an act of worship. He chose a classical altar to outpour 
this worship upon, and before it he voices, as a kind of song, the grate- 
ful devotion of his heart for the favors that have been shown him. 
It serves to fuse his philosophy with the superior imaginative faculties 
that were now successively being uncovered. It represented spiritual 
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ideas under sensual forms; it represented, in Swedenborg himself, 
the lost paradise regained! 

For Adam was Swedenborg’s new will and new understanding, a 
new man, created by God alone. When it is said that he burned to 
know whence the sense of goodness flowed into his mind, do we not 
perceive Swedenborg’s own longing? Like Adam, he had seen himself 
in the bosom of Divine Love and had heard the words spoken within 
him: 


My son, I love both thy wisdom and thee. Between love and love 
there is not a closer bond than wisdom. How vehemently thou 
desirest to know whence comes the happiness of life! Do not any 
longer inquire about the fountain. Thou sittest in its very heart. 
The love with which thou embracest me is from mine. I make 
thee feel it in thyself. Such is the nature of the soul.3°9 


* * 2K * * 


Many different evaluations of the meaning and importance of this 
rare composition have been made. One of Sweden’s poets, many years 
later, said of The Worship and Love of God, that “it contains enough 
poetic inspiration to have made a dozen poets into stars of the first 
magnitude in the heaven of Poesy, could it have been equally divided 
among them.’’310 

Very different was the estimate of Swedenborg’s own day. The 
author’s presentiment that his work might be regarded as mere talk, or 
as an idle plaything, was amply justified when he saw the reviews in 
various literary magazines. Critics wondered whether his purpose was 
merely to give the reader some moments of pleasant relaxation. Per- 
haps his intention had been to write a play, since the work was 
divided into scenes? The “Bibliotheque Raisonnée” reminded him that 
“of all the finest systems of creation it is only the system of Moses that 
can be maintained as entirely consistent with reason and experience 
. .. the only source of truth which is inexhaustible.” 311 

That they should fail to grasp his meaning did not surprise Sweden- 
borg, indeed he had expected it. But the accusation that this story— 
in which he had respectfully freed his mind from scriptural literal- 
ism—should be considered inconsistent with the Bible was a point 
that seems to have given him pause. For shortly after the review 
reached him Swedenborg instituted a careful comparison with the 
Biblical account in a manuscript entitled: The Story of Creation as 
given by Moses.*12 In this study he makes a survey of the sacred 
text according to the two great authorities—Castillio and Schmidius— 
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comparing them word for word with his own poetic version, to see ’ 
whether the Bible story agrees with his philosophical account of crea- 
tion. After carefully comparing his work with the first chapter of 
Genesis, he makes the following comment: 


In my treatise on The Worship and Love of God, Part I, I have 
treated of the origin of the earth, paradise, its verdant bower and 
the birth of Adam, but still according to the leading of the in- 
tellect or the thread of reason. Inasmuch, however, as human 
intellect is in no wise to be trusted unless it be inspired by God, 
it is of importance to truth that those things which have been 
taught in the little work just mentioned should be compared 
with the things revealed in the sacred codex and here with the story 
of creation revealed by God to Moses; and the point should be 
examined, in what way do they coincide? For what does not 
straightway coincide with what has been revealed must be openly 
declared as wholly false or as an aberration of our rational mind. 
With this end in view I felt bound to premise a careful study 
of the first chapters of Genesis. 

Now when I had compared these things with beating care, 
I was amazed at their agreement.31% 


Later on he says that whether man was formed immediately from 
the earth, or mediately from an egg, by means of some vegetable or 
tree, “he was nevertheless formed of the dust of the earth; for every- 
thing that passes through the roots and fibers of vegetables is from 
the earth.” 314 

Swedenborg had hoped that his Worship and Love of God would 
be understood and accepted by some of the learned. He wrote to 
Ambassador Preis at the Hague, enclosing the first part of the work 
and asking the ambassador kindly to look it over and then, if he felt 
favorably disposed toward it, distribute the four enclosed copies to 
others, at his discretion, “particularly to some of the learned among 
the foreign ministers” (London, March 11, 1745) .345 

The Worship and Love of God contains certain passages which seem 
undeniably to indicate that Swedenborg, at the time he wrote them, 
adhered to various theological tenets of the Lutheran faith such as 
the dogma of three persons in the Godhead and a personal devil who 
had been created an angel of light but rebelled and was cast out of 
heaven. Such passages seem to have disturbed Swedenborg’s earliest 
followers, and they were in grave doubt as to how this book should 
be regarded.31° 
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Some years after the author’s death an English gentleman wrote to 
the secretary of the first society formed for the dissemination of the 
new doctrines in Sweden, asking their opinion respecting the au- 
thority of The Worship and Love of God. Gustaf Billberg’s answer 
was: 


You wish to know our opinion respecting the truth of the work 
De Culiu et Amore Dei. I am able to tell you, on the au- 
thority of Christian Johansen, who questioned Swedenborg him- 
self on this subject, that he obtained from him the following an- 
swer: “It was certainly founded on truth, but somewhat of 
egotism had introduced itself, as he had made a playful use in 
it of the Latin language, on account of his having been ridiculed 
for the simplicity of his Latin style in later years.”317 


ok *K ** ok K 


The material for a work of art is seldom original, for artists are 
part and parcel of their times and of the past, and play freely with 
concepts already in the minds of their readers. Lasting values seldom 
come from sudden novelties, but often from the new order in which 
familiar ideas are presented as a result of the artist’s inspiration. We 
have seen this kind of inspiration constantly operating in the arrange- 
ment of Swedenborg’s ideas. 

With this thought in mind examining the sources for the ideas 
presented in The Worship and Love of God, we find a story about 
creation agreeing in general while differing in particulars with the one 
related in Genesis. For the theories of cosmological creation, the 
author drew on his Principia. For the idea of a Great Egg of the uni- 
verse and for such terms as Olympus, Parnassus, Helicon, etc., he 
drew on Ovid and other classical writers. The concept of a Prince- 
of-this-World, or Lucifer fallen from heaven, was common currency 
in Christian lore and legend, used by Milton in his Paradise Lost. 

The similarity of Swedenborg’s ideas to Milton’s is so striking as to 
be hardly explainable by both authors having had access to common 
mediaeval sources. 348 It may be assumed that Swedenborg had read 
Milton as a youth, for he mentions him in a letter from England, and 
it is unthinkable that so devoted a student of poetry should have passed 
over the very cream of contemporary verse. So Milton’s powerful 
poem was part and parcel of our philosopher’s mental heritage. Like 
Milton, Swedenborg borrowed freely from this source and that, always 
altering the ideas to fit them into his own scheme. This Milton him- 
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self considered justifiable for, by his own definition: “Borrowing, if it 
be not bettered by the borrower, is accounted plagiarie.” $19 There are 
no property rights in thought. Swedenborg’s Eve, like Milton’s, sees 
her reflection in a fountain. Like Milton’s “angels,” Swedenborg’s “In- 
telligences” address and instruct the Firstborn. Milton, like Sweden- 
borg, voices Neoplatonic ideas: 


What though this earth be but the shadow of heaven 
And things therein each to the other like 
More than on earth is thought? 


The resemblance, in fact, is so striking as to suggest that Swedenborg’s 
dream warning him “not to take of others’ wares” was a reference to 
Milton. 
Sees POOR ARC he (oak 

The first phase of his life now was ended. He possessed a divinely 
fashioned compass and had already embarked upon a charted course 
leading to mysterious shores. His ship had passed familiar boundaries 
and was pointed toward the open sea. By the remarkable vision of 
April, 1745, the meaning of his life had been explained to him and 
his sadness had been turned into joy, his disquietude into comforting 
assurance. A commission had been given him by the Lord. What 
specific commands he received during the quarter hour of his divine 
inauguration we do not know. What we do know is that immediately 
afterward Swedenborg entered upon an exhaustive study of the Sacred 
Scriptures and that this fully engaged him for the next three years. 
Among his manuscripts from this time is found a collection of Scripture 
passages referring to The Messiah about to Come into the World, after 
which he makes the comment: 


Jesus Christ, our Saviour, is the Messiah about to come .. . 
and judge the world, the time is now at hand, and He will surely 
come.320 


On June 2 Swedenborg attended services at the Swedish chapel in 
London, making his usual contribution, and he did so again on Mid- 
summer-Day, June 25, 1745. We may here note an earnest admoni- 
tion given him in a dream not to discontinue church attendance and 
the taking of the communion.3?1 

In July he left London to return home from his fifth foreign journey, 
and on August 19 we again find his name on the roll of the Board 
of Mines. For a few months he resumed his residence in an apart- 
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ment where the windows looked out over the bridges of Slussen and 
Skeppsbron but in the spring of 1746 he moved into his own home 
on Hornsgatan in the southern quarter across the river, which in the 
meantime he had had repaired and put into order.322 Here, for the 
next twenty years, Swedenborg wrote most of his theological works. 
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The Kingdom of God (1745-1772) 
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Chapter Twenty-five 


Biblical Studies 


The sadness which had enveloped the mind of our philosopher gave 
place to a great calm and contentment. Out of the tumult of doubts he 
had come into the still waters of spiritual certainty. His loneliness was 
exchanged for rich spiritual associations. Swedenborg no longer felt 
alone, uncomprehended, but in the society of his own, in another world. 
What matter that no one here was aware of it? He need not any more 
consider the attitude of the learned men who saw only as far as their 
microscopes would take them. He knew now Whose servant he was, 
and he felt that, beyond most mortals, he had been favored with a 
great assignment. In place of disturbing dreams he now had open 
intercourse with spirits and angels, and in these experiences there was 
ever present the calm assurance of Divine presence and guidance. 

Swedenborg approached his new task in his usual methodical man- 
ner. To disclose to men the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures called 
for a diligent study of the Bible; so his first undertaking was to 
construct a comprehensive Index to the Old and New Testaments. 
In this he makes no attempt at exposition. His Bible Index3?3 is 
simply an alphabetical list in three closely written folio volumes which 
occupied him for the remainder of his stay in London in 1745, and 
afterward, off and on during the next three years, in Sweden and Hol- 
land. Swedenborg expressly states that he was not a reader of books 
on dogmatic and systematic theology,324 but probably, by reason of his 
upbringing he was, more than most, familiar with the Bible, basis 
of all Lutheran instruction. Those were the days when many hours 
of everyone’s week were spent in listening to sermons and pious pur- 
suits, even though many were beginning to lose their faith, for the 
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reason that the Bible was not understood. This misunderstanding was 
the Dragon that Swedenborg was prompted to slay, in the dream of 
January 4, 1744, because it cast doubts upon religion. (See p. 191). 
“Academists and atheists doubt in one way, true philosophers in an- 
other,”’ he remarks. 

In order to trace his path it may here be useful to review his 
early attempts at exegesis. An extensive series of notes, which he had 
made as a result of his careful subject-studies of words, has now been 
published under the title A Philosopher's Notebook.3?5 Many pages are 
filled with a comparative study of the concepts involved in such words 
as good, truth, intelligence, imagination, memory, and hundreds more 
as defined by Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Leibnitz, Descartes, Male- 
branche, to mention only a few of the foremost philosophers. 

His first attempt to build a system out of his study of words as 
symbols for immaterial ideas was in the manuscript: The Hieroglyphic 
Key.326 Various dates have been assigned to this little work, but inter- 
nal evidence seems to establish it as having been written sometime before 
October, 1744, while Swedenborg was seeing through the press the last 
of The Animal Kingdom.327 The idea of applying his learned accom- 
plishments to the elucidation of sacred texts seems here, for the first 
time, to have dawned upon Swedenborg, for in his closing statement 
he declares: 


It is allowable thus to interpret Sacred Scripture, for the spirit 
speaks naturally and also spiritually. 


A short paper entitled Correspondences and Representations opens 
with the same thought, almost identically expressed: 


The spirit speaks of natural things spiritually . . . the natural 
man of spiritual things naturally . . . To speak purely spiritually 
is not human . . . angelic speech is purely spiritual speech, which 
is not expressed by words, by means of the tongue... 


Those hosts of controversies and sinister interpretations so frequently 
met with in the explanation of Sacred Scripture, he says, have arisen 
from ignorance of the signification of words.3?8 

In this work, therefore, he was beginning to have some inkling of the 
method by which such an elucidation of the Scriptures could be arrived 
at; here for the first time he attempts to find the spiritual equivalents 
of natural words by a kind of decoding process. He scans the Bible 
to find words and expressions that are used as allegories or types under 
which spiritual ideas lie concealed. He finds such allegories and types 
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underlying the story of the serpent in Eden, and Jacob’s dream of a 
ladder to heaven, and in the Apocalyptic account of the Son of Man 
and the seven candlesticks. Sometimes the correspondences are quite 
plainly given, he says, as in the statement that ‘the fine linen is the 
virtue of the saints.” Books like the Proverbs of Solomon are full of 
correspondences, “but because their sentiments are unadorned with that 
verbal clothing which is in use in our age we think them to be simple 
and we despise them in our mind although we say otherwise with our 
lips.” He wonders whether the whole of Seneca is of equal weight with 
a single saying of David or Solomon, but adds, regretfully: 


If anyone at this day should write like David he would be 
thought a man of no learning, but merely pious and simple. If 
anyone should write like Solomon he would be thought to be a 
novitiate moralist who had not arrived even at the threshold of 
modern wisdom. If anyone should write like Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, etc., he would be mocked at as one in phantasies and as a 
man newly awakened from dreams ... Yea! should one speak like 
Christ Himself he would be saying things simple and rudimentary 
in the estimation of moderns .. . 329 


Swedenborg then gives a spiritual interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, phrase by phrase, showing that from first to last it relates to 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. As religion degenerated God used 
things that would appeal to our senses such as magnificent temples, 
sacrifices, altars and rituals. All these, however, are merely representa- 
tive of the true church, and if we accept such natural things as the 
essentials of religion, we become idolaters. Representations were em- 
ployed in order that man might comprehend under them mysteries that 
are divine and spiritual. They are types under which the Divine Spirit 
may be grasped by the human mind, types that, in the course of time, 
have lost their meanings. 


All our words. . . are like a little chaos which we do not under- 
stand, as for instance, when we say the words sun, air, man,... 
mind, body. The mind knows how to give names to all these, but 
what are they? Until the things that lie within them are ex- 
plored and searched out—which must be done in due order— 
they are hidden qualities . . . vain, unreliable conjectures.3%° 


Swedenborg’s first attempt at a consecutive study of the Bible is 
found in the short paper, written in the fall of 1745, called The Story 
of Creation as Related by Moses, in which he makes a verse by verse 
comparison with his own account of creation in The Worship and 
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Love of God, as mentioned in the foregoing chapter. Toward the 
end of this treatise he frequently refers to the Messiah who is to come, 
and who would trample the head of the serpent referred to in Genesis. 
At the bottom of the last page he makes the notation: 


Novy. 17, 1745; began here to write it out. 

Lord Jesus Christ, lead me to and upon the ways whereon Thou 
wouldst that I should walk . .. Be ye sanctified and endowed 
with the Spirit of God and Christ, and be ye persevering in jus- 
tice; this shall be the testimony of the Kingdom of God.3#1 


These solemn words seem to indicate that on this Sunday in Novem- 
ber Swedenborg, with a fervent prayer, began the large work called 
The Word Explained,35? to which he devoted his time until February, 
1747. 

One might suppose that the solitary scholar was settling down to a 
labor of purely intellectual gratification, a work of scholastic rather 
than practical purpose, yet such was not the case. His purpose is set 
forth in the first paragraph of Tze Word Explained: 


Let us examine the Scriptures, especially with the purpose of 
searching for the Kingdom of God . . . The Scriptures treat of the 
Kingdom of God, not here and there, but everywhere; for this 
Kingdom was the end in the creation of all things both of 
heaven and of earth. 


Even his preliminary treatise, The Story of Creation, had opened with 
the quotation from Matthew VI, 33: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and its righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
His spiritual philosophy looked invariably to a single end—to explore 
the nature of the Lord’s Kingdom on earth, and he saw the written Word 
as God’s own means for providing for the establishment of that King- 
dom. 

Swedenborg was convinced that the time was at hand for the Com- 
ing of the Messiah; he believed that the mysteries of the Scriptures had 
to be unlocked for that Coming, and he felt that he himself was to be 
the instrument for the momentous disclosure. 

“The Messiah is about to come,” he wrote in November, 1746... 
Now is the holy day to be expected when the Messiah will return with 
His Bride to the Land of Canaan,” he wrote in December. “It may be 
allowable to predict that the time is now at hand,” he wrote the fol- 
lowing May. Since a grievous and universal famine existed in spiritual 
things, the time must be at hand for the coming of the Messiah into 
His glory, which would be fulfilled not literally but spiritually, he 
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thought. It would be a coming to those who acknowledged Him 
spiritually, in a true understanding of the Word. There were signs that 
someone had been sent and that he, Swedenborg, was that one! 

His enlightenment was gradual. Little by little, he says, he was led 
into the knowledge of hidden meanings and this came about as a result 
of diligent study in much the same fashion as his previous researches 
on anatomy. It came as had come the doctrines of order, of series, of 
society, of correspondence, in flashes of intuitive enlightenment while 
he perused and meditated on his subject. 

To learn correspondences became his immediate object. He was 
shown them in dreams and they were “dictated into his thought”— 
what, for instance, was meant by a messenger, by gold, by silver, by a 
shoulder. Without revelation such words could never be understood. 

In order that Swedenborg might understand the various ways in 
which inspiration could take place, spirits were sometimes permitted to 
guide his hand to write as well as to dictate viva voce, as they did to 
the prophets. But such papers were destroyed. 


I have written entire pages, and the spirits did not dictate 
the words, but absolutely guided my hand, so that it was they 
who were doing the writing. 


Such instances of automatic writing were rare and always specifically 
noted. 


When I was writing they fell silent. It was not allowed to tell any- 
thing that was dictated to me orally. When this [oral dictation] 
was done the writing had to be obliterated, it being allowed me 
only to tell such things as flowed from God Messiah mediately and 
immediately 333 


He later explicitly stated that he was not allowed to take any in- 
struction from the mouth of any spirit or angel but from the Lord 
alone. It was instruction by conscious inspiration into a mind pre- 
_ pared by the sciences to receive it. It came with careful, patient study 
of the Bible. 


I could see at last that the tenor of the Divine Providence has 
ruled the acts of my life from my very youth, that I might at 
last come to this end; so that, by means of the knowledges of 
natural things I might be able to understand the things which lie 
deeply concealed in the Word of God, and thus serve as an in- 
strument for laying them bare.°34 
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With complete assurance he could address his intended public: 


Believe me, O readers, for I speak the truth, that in every jot 
of an expression that comes forth from the mouth of Jehovah God, 
there are things most hidden, things so universal as to contain in 
themselves, and in the present, an infinite series, from eternity to 
eternity . . . things which are and which are to be, from the be- 
ginning of heaven and earth to their end. For in all utterances 
whatsoever that Jehovah speaks by His Word and by the Holy 
Spirit, He Himself is present, and thus what is Infinite.*%5 


He regarded Adam not only as the first created man but as a type of 
the kind of beings that would compose the Kingdom of God, beings in 
the image and likeness of God. The earthly paradise meant the heavenly 
paradise. Adam’s state of integrity consisted in this, that he lived in 
a heavenly order, for the life of heaven flowed into him in the superior 
way, until the time when he ate of the forbidden fruit, that is, when he 
admitted influx by the inferior way, or through his senses instructed 
from the world.%%¢ 

The Word Explained covers the five books of Moses and deals 
primarily with the Jewish Church as prophetic of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Swedenborg discerned a deeper symbolism than contem- 
porary scholars; nevertheless, it was not “a spiritual sense” but rather 
“the interior historical sense,” he says. For in this work he is still the 
student with a style much less authoritative and clear than in sub- 
sequent writings. He was frequently in obscurity, at a loss as to the 
meaning of things. “I cannot well comprehend these words,” he says, 
and “This is as yet obscure.” “I cannot understand these words, 
therefore I pass them by. I have never been so disturbed and in so 
perplexing a way.’ The inner sense was seen, though only as it were 
“through -a sereen,:” 37 

He planned to have the work printed. It would, he thought, pre- 
pare men to receive the Lord when He made His Second Coming. 
Again and again he refers to insertions to be made “when the time 
comes for printing it.” His personal spiritual experiences were not 
intended to be published, the paragraphs recording them being 
indented. 

From the learned world he anticipated trouble. “They will become 
indignant, when their sciences are disproved,” he prophesied. 


Crying they will cry with a loud voice both with their lips and 
in their writings . .. If such men were merely to hear that there 
is in man a way opening to heaven, other than through their senses 
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. ,. they would reject it as fables . . . It is granted [me] to hear 
and speak with those who are in heaven . .. The speech is exactly 
like speech with one’s associates on earth, but it comes from 
heaven, from above . . . internally, and it is so plain that it is 
heard in the same way as speech of the lips but in such manner 
that none of the bystanders hears or perceives anything of it... 


Nevertheless he felt no uncertainty as to his part in it, or as to the 
remarkable experiences he was having. 


Lest men reject my statements as fables, I can testify in sacred 
earnestness that I have been admitted into the spiritual world by 
the Messiah Himself, and this continually while I was writing 
these things which now come out in public.538 


How did these remarkable experiences affect Swedenborg in society? 
Did his acquaintances notice any change in him, anything that could 
be interpreted as showing him mentally unbalanced? In January, 1746, 
he writes: 


During the time of my speaking with spirits I was with friends 
in my own country for five months, and with others in society. 
Thus I mingled with others just as before, and no one observed 
the fact that there was with me such a heavenly intercourse. 

In the midst of company I have sometimes spoken with spirits, 
and with those who were about me... At such times they could 
think no otherwise than that I was occupied with my thoughts.339 

I desire to communicate these things which seem so marvellous, 
in order that men may put faith in me, who for so long a time have 
been in heaven while at the same time I was on earth among my 
friends, namely from the middle of April, 1745, to the twenty- 
ninth of January, 1746;* excepting for one month which elapsed 
while I was on the way to Sweden, where I arrived on the nine- 
teenth of August, old style. 


Only twelve times during these two years was Swedenborg absent 
from his post at the Board of Mines. He discussed the problems of 
metallurgy, he settled disputes between miners, he passed on appropria- 
tions and appointments and frequently, as the senior member, he 
presided at the sessions in the absence of the councillor. It was there- 
fore not unexpected that, in the spring of 1747, when Councillor 
Bergenstjerna retired, the Board should unanimously recommend As- 
sessor Swedenborg for the vacant councillorship. 


* February ninth by the Gregorian calendar, in use on the Continent. 
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But Swedenborg had other plans. He wrote to the king, asking that 
another be selected for the honorable post and that he be released from 
office as he desired again to go abroad and finish the important work 
on which he was then engaged. For more than thirty years, he re- 
minded King Frederick, he had served as an official of the Board, had 
made frequent journeys and published many works for which he had 
never asked any recompense from the country. He therefore requested 
His Majesty now to grant him the continued use of half of his salary 
in his retirement, but without the customary honorary title of coun- 
cillor. 

This favor the king so much the more gladly granted as he felt 
sure that the new work on which Swedenborg was then engaged would, 
like all his other publications, contribute to the welfare of his country. 
When Swedenborg handed in the royal decree releasing him from duty, 
all the members expressed their regret at losing so worthy a colleague, 
and asked that the assessor continue to attend the sessions until all 
those cases had been settled in which he had participated. To this he 
consented and we find him present at five more sessions. On June 17, 
1747, on the eve of his sixth foreign journey, Swedenborg took leave 
of the Royal Board of Mines, thanking all the members for the favors 
he had enjoyed at their hands during his connection with the Board 
and commending himself to their continued kindly remembrance. 


The Royal Board thanked the assessor for the minute care and 
fidelity with which he had attended to the duties of his office as 
an assessor up to the present time, and wished him a prosperous 
journey and a happy return; after which he departed.34 
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When Swedenborg took final leave of the Board of Mines, he intended 
as soon as possible to start on his sixth journey abroad, “to some 
place where he could finish the important work on which he was then 
engaged.” $41. The important work was Explicationes Verbi. That Hol- 
land was his destination is evident from a memorandum in one of his 
manuscripts noting money spent for personal items in guilders and 
styfers, and from two letters. One is to a creditor, Carl Broman, 
and the other an instruction to his banker, Peter Hultman, to forward 
his mail, in 1748, to Amsterdam in care of Anton and Johan Grill, a 
firm of Swedish merchants.342 

Again, as in 1744, his purpose was changed after his arrival in 
Holland. His work never was published but remained locked up in its 
three folio manuscript bundles until a century later when Dr. Im- 
manuel Tafel published the Latin text under the title of Adversaria 
(Commonplace-Book). An English version first saw the light of day 
in completed form in recent years, through Dr. Alfred Acton’s eight- 
volume publication: The Word Explained. The reason that Sweden- 
borg changed his mind about publishing this work was presumably 
the fact that, while in Holland, he underwent a definite spiritual change. 

Having finished the Explications in February, he resumed work on 
the Bible Index which, it seems, he brought to completion in Amster- 
dam. This concordance was the storehouse from which Swedenborg 
drew for Bible passages in all his subsequent theological writings. 

Since a thorough study of Scripture requires a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, it may have been just at this time that he took up 
the study of Hebrew, for in his diary are found various notes in that 
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language, which was not entirely new to him, as he had studied He- 
brew in his younger days at Upsala.343 There were, of course, many 
learned Hebraists in Holland whom he could have consulted. Sweden- 
borg states that “when heaven was opened to him he first had to learn 
the Hebrew language as well as the correspondences according to which 
the whole Bible is composed,” and that this led him to read through 
God’s Word many times.3 

It was while working on the “Index to the books of Isaiah and Gen- 
esis” that he made the significant note which has been taken to indicate 
the exact time at which there dawned on him a distinctly deeper view 
of the nature of the Divine Word, leading him to abandon his former 
work and to begin something entirely new along very different lines: 

“1747, August 7, old style. There was a change of state in me into 
the heavenly kingdom, in an image.” 

Students have taken this statement to mean that his mind was now 
opened to heaven, enabling him to see the spiritual content of the Word 
of God in fullness of truth,345 and that under this new enlightenment 
Swedenborg saw his previous work of explanation as insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. What had been written was not the true internal 
sense.54#6 In December, 1748, he began Arcana Coelestia and finished 
the first volume the following June. 

This was the fourth time that Swedenborg had begun a commentary 
on Genesis. The first was his short essay, The Story of Creation as 
related by Moses, where he is merely concerned with the literal sense 
of the Bible story and its relationship to his cosmological panorama as 
given in The Worship and Love of God. His second treatment of Gen- 
esis was The Word Explained, where he sees ‘‘the interior historical 
sense” of the story of creation as applying to the Jewish people and 
containing a prophetical foreshadowing of the second coming of the 
Messiah. The third study of Genesis is contained in notes written on 
the margins of his Bible, now called Fragments on Genesis and Exodus, 
probably done late in 1747.347 While he was engaged in these studies 
it became clear to him that the Genesis story held a hidden meaning 
of quite a different sort from the one previously given, an internal sense 
applicable to the development of the Lord’s Kingdom in individual 
minds. An entirely new treatment was consequently demanded, which 
he can only describe as “Heavenly Mysteries.” About this time, 
September, 1748, Swedenborg left Holland and journeyed to England, 
where he began the writing of Arcana Coelestia. 
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In the new work he rises from a contemplation of the historical or 
“spiritual-natural” sense of Scripture to its interior or truly spiritual 
sense which looks to the regeneration of the mind of man. It was ‘‘the 
Word as the angels see it.” He now enjoyed an inspiration which ac- 
counts for both the rapidity with which the new work was written— 
eight months for the first volume—and also for his change of style. 
No longer is there hesitation or doubt as to the meaning of words, as to 
correspondences, as to whether this or that should be included in the 
text; no longer is there adherence to orthodox theological terminology. 
Above all, there is no doubt about the name by which the Lord God 
should be addressed: 


In the following work, by the name Lord is meant the Savior 
of the world, Jesus Christ, and Him only; and He is called “the 
Lord” without the addition of other names. Throughout the uni- 
versal heaven He it is who is acknowledged and adored as Lord, 
because He has all sovereign power in the heavens and on the 
Barra... P48 


When one compares this work with all his previous writings one 
sees at once that now he speaks as one having authority. 

Nothing better illustrates the change that had taken place in Sweden- 
borg’s mind at this time, than his change of terminology. Some of the 
expressions—and to some extent even the ideas—employed in his 
previous works were taken from orthodox theology and embody the 
dogmas of the Lutheran Church in which he had been raised. Through- 
out these intermediate works are found phrases which seem to indicate 
a belief in three Persons in the Godhead and the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. The Worship and Love of God, for example, seems to de- 
scribe two divine Persons one of whom, the Omnipotent, “is burning 
with the zeal of a just anger and, armed with lightnings, would have 
destroyed universal society,” had not the other, His Only-begotten 
[Son], “‘cast himself into the midst of the rage and embraced human 
minds with His arms... ” 


At sight of this Our Supreme laid aside His lightnings, lest at 
the same time He should devote His Only-begotten to His most 
just anger, and when He entreated Him in vain to depart, the 
Only-begotten, burning with the fire of Love, refused, entreat- 
ing that He would spare those ignorant and guiltless beings or 
destroy Himself with them, saying that He was willing to take 
upon Him the blame of the guilty and to suffer the penalties of 
justice . . . On this occasion the Most Holy Parent was so af- 
fected that He not only abated the flame of His justice, but before 
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He departed was compelled, out of Love, to promise that, for 


His sake alone, He would indulge that world . . . and gave Our 
Love [=the Messiah] the power of binding and loosing at 
pleasure, that tyrant, His enemy .. . 94 


In The Word Explained it is stated that “the life and soul of the 
blood of Messiah appeased the Father” and that the Messiah, by the 
merit of this blood, ‘‘bore in Himself and thus removed the sins both 
of the Jews and the Gentiles.” Even later Swedenborg seems to refer 
to the Holy Spirit as a Third Person of the Godhead. It is to such 
expressions as these that he alludes when saying that “the things written 
and published by me concerning the devil . . . could not have been 
written differently, inasmuch as the Christian world does not believe 
differently.” In other words, such terms were used because they 
expressed the understanding of the literal sense of the Divine Word as 
then commonly accepted. It was a statement of that doctrine out of 
which Swedenborg considered it his mission to lead men.35° 


ae Nem viagra ak 


For several years Swedenborg had been keeping a daily record of 
his spiritual experiences. At first he had jotted down such experiences 
with the text of The Word Explained, indenting the paragraphs that 
recorded his contacts with spirits. These lines were not meant for 
publication. He afterward recorded such experiences in a separate 
volume known as his Spiritual Diary.251 The first 148 items in this 
diary were written while he was still in Sweden and now are lost, but 
their nature is known to us from the carefully worked out “Index to 
the Spiritual Diary” made by Swedenborg himself. Mostly they re- 
late to the nature of spirits. 

A certain annotation written in September, 1748, has led to the sur- 
mise that the lost manuscript may possibly have burned up, for he 
says that “he dreamed about his lost writings, and the fireplace in 
which they were burned.” During his stay in Holland, also, he be- 
came anxious about his papers that were stored in the empty space 
above the ceiling in his garden house, and he wrote, in a letter to his 
agent, Peter Hultman: 


While I think of it, you will please not to have any fire made in 
the stove of the pavilion, as the chimney in the loft is open below, 
so that sparks might fly out and set fire to my papers that are in 
the loft, where I have stored my books and other things.35? 


The new “‘opening” of Swedenborg’s mind to consciousness of another 
world had taken place gradually. The first of his psychic awakenings 
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was the unusual or “preternatural” sleep which he experienced in 
October, 1743, while he was beginning The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. ‘The Lord’s first manifestation to him, related in The 
Journal of Dreams, occurred in 1744.353 His experiences of glimpses 
into the spiritual world had reached their height when he was addressed 
by a spirit. Then came his “Call” of April, 1745, after which time he 
spoke with spirits as man to man. From then on, he says, he was at 
the same time in heaven and with his friends on earth.3>4 

In describing the various ways in which spirits can consciously oper- 
ate on a man, Swedenborg indicates that his first awareness of spirits 
was “by a sensation of obscure sight,’ and that he noticed their 
presence, approach, and departure. He tells of being surrounded by a 
crowd of spirits of those who had died many years before.35> He is 
informed that the other world is full of malignant forces and evil 
spirits who hold in bondage many myriads of simple and sincere but 
uninstructed souls, imprisoned there by their own false notions and 
erroneous beliefs. To these he had a special mission. 

He awoke one night from a troubled sleep and, trembling, per- 
ceived that he was surrounded by “a column of angels” amongst whom 
was the Messiah himself. The thought came that these angels con- 
stituted “a wall of brass” whose purpose was to defend him against the 
evil. He was afterward let down to the unhappy in a certain region 
of the spiritual world called “‘the lower Earth.’* 

“T heard such lamentations as these, ‘O God! O God! Jesus Christ, 
have mercy! Jesus Christ have mercy!’ ” One of those pitiful wretches 
complained of being tormented by spirits who were allowed to inflict 
dire tortures on him. Swedenborg consoled him with the thought that 
the Lord, all merciful, will eventually release the prisoners from that 
pit, raise them from their place of torment, and take them into heaven. 

Another night he seemed to himself to be in a boat, and to pass through 
a roaring sea, terribly black. The waves lashed about from right to left 
and rocked the shore where he finally found himself standing. He was 
conscious of a violent commotion as great multitudes of prisoners 
were delivered from the bondage of the pit, a sign that “the last time” 
was near at hand. “Let men be watchful!” 35¢ 

He later. saw some of those previously benighted souls being raised 
into heaven, clothed in white raiment, instructed and given beautiful 
mansions. It appeared as if God embraced one of them and kissed him. 


* Terra inferior. 
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“Most of them appear to themselves to be riding in chariots and vehicles 
and to be carried around to various places, trying whether this or that 
place be suitable for them, that is, whether they agree with the souls 
who are there.’ For every soul finally finds a place of rest, in a 
society where he can abide in peace. 

Swedenborg saw two people whom he had known in the world 
elevated into an interior heaven. They said that their joy was inef- 
fable, all terrestrial and worldly delights being as nothing in compari- 
son. No tongue can utter the peace experienced in heaven. He says 
that it is “the complex of all joy, freedom from bodily desires, cares 
and worries for the future.” One night before falling asleep, he heard 
the singing of many angels of the interior heavens and was told that the 
whole heaven thus continually glorifies the Lord.357 But to those who 
are not ready for a heavenly state, he says, the atmosphere of the 
superior regions is so disagreeable as almost to suffocate them. This 
was the case with certain spirits who insisted on being elevated and 
were permitted to try it, but soon cast themselves down headlong. 

The state of spiritual abstraction with Swedenborg was not, at this 
time, continuous. On December 5, 1747, he says: 


Whenever I lapsed into thoughts concerning worldly things, 
then what I had perceived in the heavenly mansion instantly 
disappeared; thus do those who let their thoughts down into the 
world fall down from heaven. As often as it was given me to think 
of my garden, of him who has had the care of it, of my being 
called home, of money matters, of the state of mind of those of my 
acquaintances that were known to me, of the state or character 
of those in my house, of the things that I was to write, especially 
how they would be received by others and the probability that 
they would not be understood, of new garments that were to be 
obtained, and various others things of this kind—whenever I 
was held for some time in this kind of reflection, spirits would 
immediately throw in inconvenient, troublesome and evil sug- 
gestions . . . whence arises the melancholy of many persons . . .358 


On March 4, 1748, he wrote: 


I have now been almost three years, or thirty-three months, in 
that state in which—my mind being withdrawn from corporeal 
things—I could be in the societies of the spiritual and the celes- 
tial and yet be like another man in the society of men without any 
difference; at which spirits also wondered. However, when I in- 
tensely adhered to worldly things in thought, as when I had care 
concerning necessary expenses—about which I this day wrote a 
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letter so that my mind was for some time detained therewith— 
I fell, as it were, into a corporeal state, so that the spirits could 
not converse with me, as they also said, because they were as 
though absent . . . From this I am enabled to know that spirits 
cannot speak with a man who is much devoted to worldly and 
corporeal cares, for bodily concerns, as it were, draw down the 
ideas of the mind and immerse them in corporeal things.359 


On the first day of March, 1748, he experienced something re- 
sembling the state of death and resurrection. 


I was this day, in the morning, put into the condition of those 
who die, in order that I might know what is their state when 
dying and also their successive states after death. Dead, indeed, 
I was not, but yet I was brought into a certain state of insensi- 
bility as to the bodily senses. The interior life, in the meantime, 
remained entire, so that I might perceive and retain in the memory 
the circumstances incidental to those who die... 


He describes the partial suppression of his breathing and how “the 
celestial angels moved in and occupied the province of the heart,” 
guarding it from exploitation by evil genii: 


When any man is dying, celestial angels are immediately present. 
Sitting beside his head they are continually in attendance, thus 
guarding him from the approach of evil genii. This service they 
render to every man; yea, and those celestial beings remain with 
him even long after the soul is released from its corporeal tene- 
ment. Nor does it matter whether a man die in his bed, or whether 
in battle, or in some other way, since all that is vital of man— 
however scattered may be the parts of his body, yea, were it 
possible, even thousands of miles asunder—would nevertheless be 
reassembled in a moment, and form a one.3©® 


This experience, like many others recounted in The Spiritual Diary, 
was incorporated into Arcana Coelestia in spite of the desire of cer- 
tain spirits who were averse to anything being said concerning such 
revelations. 


But it was replied that they are [given] instead of miracles, 
and without them men would not know the character of the book, 
nor would they buy it, or read it, or understand it, or be affected 
by it, or believe it—in a word, they would remain in ignorance of 
the whole subject. Such as are merely learned will for the most 
part reject them.3? 
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As for the spirits themselves who encountered this remarkable soul 
—this inhabitant of two worlds at once, the living and the dead— 
they commonly called him underlig, the strange, the wonderful, the un- 
accountable one.36? 

The spiritual adventures that Swedenborg at this time experienced 
were of a nature hardly conceivable. This was a field that called for 
courage, but courage of a different kind from that of usual adventurers. 
Here was a man well born, endowed with genius, a man for whom the 
doors of the political as well as the learned world stood open with 
their rewards of fame. What had he chosen to do with this endow- 
ment? He had chosen to risk all on a career that could bring him 
little but scorn from his contemporaries, persecution from the orthodox 
clergy and enmity from his relations who saw him squandering his 
time and substance on publishing books that nobody read. But he did 
not expect an immediate appreciation. He says in one of the anatomical 
works: 


Not the glory of the finding, but the truth that is found is 
what gladdens me, and it is to the friends of truth alone that I 
appeal. A later age—if not the present—will laugh at all others 
. .. He is born to few things who thinks of the people of his own 
age. Many thousands of years and of peoples are yet to come. 
Look to these, even though some cause has imposed silence on thy 
contemporaries. 


“Those will come who shall judge without enmity and without favor,” 
he quoted from Seneca. 

These risks, however, were as nothing compared to another danger 
—the danger of communication with the dead, of intercourse with a 
world of spirits packed with legions of demons, waiting to rush in 
upon him and destroy him body and soul. Swedenborg realized this 
danger. While he was asleep in his bed they plotted, he says, to 
strangle him. They surrounded him with nightmares and visions so 
horrible as nearly to destroy his reason. They inspired him with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to commit suicide. They tried to make 
him drink something that would deprive him of understanding. They 
inflicted excruciating pains upon various parts of his body, causing 
nausea, swooning, or fever. 

“I doubt whether others could have endured it on account of the 
pain,” he says, “but having become accustomed to it I at last bore it 
often without pain.’ Once a spirit seemed to come up to him stealthily 
from behind and plunge a dagger into him. “I felt as it were a stroke 
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through the heart,” he says, ‘and immediately another in the brain 
such as easily would have killed a man. But being protected by the 
Lord, I feared nothing . . . Unless the Lord defended man every 
moment . . . he would instantly perish, in consequence of the inde- 
scribably intense and mortal hatred which prevails in the world of 
spirits against the things of love and faith towards the Lord. [But] 
the devil can do no harm to those whom the Lord protects, as it has 
been granted me to know from much astonishing experience, so that at 
last I have no fear even of the worst of the infernal crew.” 365 

This sublime confidence, this complete childlike trust in the Lord’s 
protection, was the heart of Swedenborg’s courage. We cannot for- 
get, however, that he suffered all this to bring down to earth, as he 
firmly believed, information of inestimable spiritual worth. His dan- 
gerous mission required courage of a very special order, courage that 
has little in common with the kind that wins medals. In a treatise 
on the soul he gives a definition of courage that we submit as a suit- 
able description of his own: 


Genuine courage is never united to the love of self, but is the 
inseparable companion of the love of the many, thus of society 
.. . The most despicable and the lowest of all mortals is he who 
fears nothing for the truth, for sacred things, for heaven and the 
Deity, but only for himself . . . Souls that are sublime and 
elevated above mortal things do not fear to undergo death for 
the truth, especially for heavenly and divine truth, because they 
are fearful for the truth and dread its extinction.3°° 


Perhaps because of its baffling nature, The Spiritual Diary has re- 
ceived less study than the rest of Swedenborg’s works, although efforts 
are occasionally made to call attention to its remarkable contents.3¢7 


2220's 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


Heavenly Secrets 


When Swedenborg left Holland for England, in the fall of 1748, his 
purpose was to publish the Arcana Coelestia in London. He desired 
the new work to be anonymous and this could better be effected in 
London than in Amsterdam, where he was very well known. 

In preparation for the journey he made a list of things that needed 
his attention, giving us an intimate glimpse into the domestic life of the 
scholar. He had to remember to take with him tea, pens, shirts, neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, his nightcap and dressing gown, his silken scarf, 
the wig-case, the snuff-box, the lead pencils and the penknife, his 
spectacles, his signet-ring, and money. Certain items had to be pur- 
chased—stockings, a string for his nightshirt, a “stomach-warmer,” 
—probably of red flannel—and two bags of strong snuff! He had to 
send to the tailor for his fur coat, also to find out when the ship left 
harbor, and to see his landlord.368 

Among the books to be packed were his Hebrew Lexicon, some 
notebooks, and his documents. Of special interest is his annotation: 
“Start with the Exp.Sp. and afterwards put them together”—a refer- 
ence probably to his spiritual experiences which he extracted from the 
Diary and subsequently incorporated into the Arcana.%°9 

Numbers 3423—7 of The Spiritual Diary were written “on the way.” 
On the twenty-third of November he secured lodgings in London for 
six shillings per week, and engaged the rooms for six months only, per- 
haps intending to return to Holland in the spring. Settled in his 
lodgings he began his new work, Arcana Coelestia. 

For six years now two elements had been dominant in Swedenborg’s 
life—the work of unfolding the meaning of Sacred Scripture and the 
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phenomenon of extra-sensory perceptions. The first had come about as 
a result of his explorations into the interiors of nature and afterward 
into the interior meaning of words. His psychic experiences, on the 
other hand, were entirely independent of any voluntary effort or in- 
vitation. In his new work these two elements were blended together, 
even in the title of the book: 

Arcana Coelestia, or the Heavenly Secrets which are in the Sacred 
Scripture or the Word of the Lord, disclosed: here those which are in 
Genesis: together with the wonderful things which have been seen 
in the World of Spirits and in the Heaven of Angels.37° 

In the opening pages Swedenborg asserts, in the most positive man- 
ner, that the Old Testament contains a hidden meaning; that the 
Christian world is profoundly unaware of this fact; and that no one 
can possibly know it except from the Lord. Thereupon he presents, 
as it were, his credentials or the reason why he expects to be believed. 
His words of introduction proclaim to all the world that he has been 
instructed in regard to the life after death by spirits and angels: 


From the mere letter of the Word of the Old Testament no one 
would ever discern the fact that this part of the Word contains 
deep secrets of heaven, and that everything within it, both in 
general and in particular, bears reference to the Lord, to His 
heaven, to the church, to religious belief, and to all things con- 
nected therewith. For from the letter, or sense of the letter, 
all that any one can see is that—generally speaking—every- 
thing therein has reference merely to the external rites and ordi- 
nances of the Jewish Church. Yet the truth is that everywhere in 
that Word there are internal things which never appear at all 
in the external things except a very few which the Lord revealed 
and explained to the apostles, such as; that the sacrifices signify 
the Lord; that the land of Canaan and Jerusalem signify heaven 

. and that paradise has a similar signification. 

The Christian world, however, is as yet profoundly unaware 
of the fact that all things in the Word, both in general and in 
particular, nay, the very smallest particulars down to the most 
minute iota, signify and enfold within them spiritual and heavenly 
things, and therefore the Old Testament is but little cared for. 
Yet that the Word is really of this character might be known from 
the single consideration that, being the Lord’s and from the Lord, 
it must of necessity contain within it such things as belong to 
heaven, to the church, and to religious belief, and that unless 
it did so it could not be called the Lord’s Word, nor could it 
be said to have any life in it. For whence comes its life ex- 
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cept from those things that belong to life, that is to say, ex- 
cept from the fact that everything in it, both in general and in 
particular, bears reference to the Lord who is the Very Life itself? 
So that anything which does not inwardly regard Him is not alive 
... And it may truly be said that any expression in the Word that 
does not enfold Him within it, that is, which does not in its 
own way bear reference to Him, is not Divine... 

That this is really the case no one can possibly know except 
from the Lord. It may therefore be stated in advance that of 
the Lord’s Divine mercy it has been granted me now for some years 
to be constantly and uninterruptedly in company with spirits and 
angels, hearing them speak and in turn speaking with them. In 
this way it has been given me to hear and see wonderful things 
in the other life which have never before come to the knowledge 
of any man nor into his idea. I have been instructed in regard 
to the different kinds of spirits, the state of souls after death, hell, 
or the lamentable state of the unfaithful, heaven, or the blessed 
state of the faithful, and especially in regard to the doctrine 
of faith which is acknowledged in the universal heaven. On which 
subjects, of the Lord’s Divine mercy, more will be said in the fol- 
lowing pages.?7? 


The Arcana treats the book of Genesis chapter by chapter, verse by 
verse, word by word, giving first a brief summary of meanings involved 
and afterwards an explanation of each verse in turn, unfolding its 
inner sense in great detail, and telling how all of it relates to man’s 
salvation. Looked at in this way, the Genesis story of creation has 
as little to do with the physical world as such expressions of ours as 
“it has just dawned upon me” or “the grounds for an argument,” re- 
fer to the sunrise or the soil under our feet. 

The first day of creation is said to describe the condition of a man’s 
mind before he has become regenerated or born anew. Man is then like 
the earth when it was empty and void, for his mind is then enveloped 
in the thick darkness of spiritual ignorance—void of any good and 
empty of any truth that concerns the Lord and heavenly life. 

But the spirit of God moves upon the face of these “waters.” The 
Lord’s mercy hovers over the mind’s obscurity and lack of vitality, 
broods over the human soul as a hen broods over her eggs—the eggs 
being the things that are to be hatched out of this state of spiritual 
chaos. For, by God’s mercy, hidden away in it, there are good impulses 
treasured up from infancy, and some remnants of heavenly knowledge 
instilled especially during childhood. 
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When a man begins to realize that whatever good and truth he 
possesses is not really his own but the Lord’s, then there breaks for him 
the light of the first day. Temptations, misfortunes and sorrows may be 
the means of awakening him to a realization of his own unworthiness. 
As a consequence he emerges more and more out of his darkness and 
moves more and more into the morning of his spirit. He now sees 
that all that he has acquired and built up for himself, in his mental 
world, are such things as relate to his external or worldly life, and that 
everything really good and lastingly true he has received from the 
Lord. He is thus able to discriminate between the one and the other, 
and this is to separate the waters above from the waters beneath, to 
distinguish what is of eternal from what is of temporary value. 

Now the dry land can appear! A little ground is at hand for spiritual 
things to grow in, and he is able to produce the tender herb in the 
soil of his soul. There is very little life in him, for he is still persuaded 
that the good which he does and the truth which he speaks are from 
himself, whereas in reality they are all from the Lord. But the third 
day has dawned. He speaks piously, he acts charitably. His tender 
herb is growing but his world is still inanimate. His new truth is only 
intellectual. 

Nevertheless two great luminaries—faith and charity—have be- 
gun to illumine his mind. They are as important for the life of 
his soul as are heat and light for his physical existence. His will is 
warmed with love, like the ground in early summer; his understand- 
ing is becoming more and more affected with spiritual truth. 

Now first he can be said to live! Before this he was hardly animate. 
He sees that, like a child, he has been under the illusion that he 
lived from himself. When this illusion is abandoned, live creeping 
things are brought forth out of his animated memory. Birds, or rational 
thoughts, fly about in the sky of his newly awakened understanding. 

Man’s spiritual mind grows. It becomes fully alive. Gentle animals 
are brought forth; genuine living affections increase. God blesses them 
and tells them to multiply and fill the earth. The mind now acts from 
love, instead of mere faith or obedience. Last of all man is created in 
the image and likeness of God. 

When faith is conjoined with love, a holy sabbath exists in the inner 
mind of man and the Lord’s work is accomplished! God rests and calls 
it very good. The re-generated soul has won the victory in its combats 
with the evils of selfhood. Adam, a truly human being, is born and 
ready to be introduced into his heavenly paradise. 
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The seven days of creation, so viewed, says Swedenborg, ‘describe 
man in his state of integrity, man as his Creator intended him to be. 
And of such a character, he says, were the most ancient people who 
- lived on earth and at the same time in heaven. These people con- 
versed openly with the angels and also received instruction through 
delightful dreams and visions. They had the faculty of knowing in- 
stinctively whether a thing was true or false, and in the latter case they 
regarded it with horror.?72 

Because a childlike humility and dependence combined with great 
power is so foreign to most of us, it would be almost impossible to con- 
ceive of such celestial characteristics were it not that occasionally, 
even now, there emerges a man who exemplifies this state of integrity. 
Such a man scorns the worldly things of show, of comfort, and walks 
with his hand in God’s hand. He concentrates on a sublime aim of 
service to others. He glows with love for his Master, whether it brings 
him much or little reward. He feels helpless without the Lord to show 
him the way, and in prayer he communes with the mind of the All- 
wise One. On account of his tireless striving and his dynamic faith, 
such a man is a measuring-stick by which each one of us may judge 
himself, because such a man regards himself as nothing. Such a man 
ascribes to the Lord all thoughts given him for the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God, and with angelic patience faces loneliness and prej- 
udice, happy in heart over what he experiences in the present and 
what he confidently hopes for in the eternal future. 

The character of the people of this primitive period, this Golden 
Age which Swedenborg calls “the Most Ancient Church,” is described 
in the first chapter of the Arcana Coelestia. They were “born into the 
order of their creation,” their intuition was a kind of “internal sen- 


.. sation.” Love ruled their entire mind, because their will and under- 


standing acted as one. Thus whatever a man thought, shone forth 
from his face and eyes. Deceit was a monstrous iniquity. They dwelt 
in tents and were shepherds. Each home was a church of God, the 
father being both priest and king.373 

It was from the writings of the descendants of these most ancient 
peoples that Moses gathered up the story of creation and the accounts 
of the patriarchs who lived before the Flood. For, like poets, they 
delighted in weaving spiritual stories into dramatic and _ allegorical 
forms. 
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The question of how evil originated in a race of men with whom 
everything was good is also explained in the Arcana. Men had free will, 
and there was always the possibility of turning from a higher faculty 
to a lower one, and giving that the dominion. This is what happened 
in the course of time. The descendants of the church typified by Adam 
did not continue to derive their knowledge by the inward, intuitive 
way. Instead they gave ear to the seductive whispers of the serpent, 
that is, their lower nature. They ate of the tree of knowledge, that is 
they began to give credence to what their senses told them. The woman 
—representing the love of self—perverted the man—the rational mind, 
so that it heeded the promptings of lower loves. The eating of the 
forbidden fruit was the exploring of matters of faith by means of self- 
intelligence, and in the end this drove the last posterity of the Adamic 
“church” out of their heavenly paradise. 

The voice of Jehovah was still heard in the garden. They still had 
the gift of intuition, but they became conscious of sin and, in their 
shame, hid from their Maker. The ground, their outward or external 
mind, now was cursed. They ate bread im the sweat of their brow and 
cherubs with flaming swords prevented them from again entering into 
the state of infantile innocence in which they had formerly lived. 

The first race of men were now subject to evil influences that would, 
in the course of time, drag down their descendants to the lowest 
depths. Yet out of this misery and spiritual destitution, a hope and a 
promise emerged. Not forever was mankind to be shut off from its 
heavenly heritage. While cursing the serpent, Jehovah God added 
the words: 

“And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed. He shall trample upon thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” (Genesis III:14) ‘Everyone is aware that this 
is the first prophecy of the Coming of the Lord into the world... 
Indeed, it clearly appears from the words themselves . . . that a Mes- 
siah was to come.” (no. 250). 

Unrelenting warfare would ensue between the serpent of self-love— 
the snares of the body and its senses—and heavenly love with its 
faith. But in the fullness of time the seed of the woman, the Lord 
in His Supreme Incarnation, would come on earth to take upon Him- 
self the battle against the accumulated power of all evil in the per- 
verted human race, and by victories over this “serpent,” would re- 
store mankind to its state of integrity through His Divine Human. 
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The mind of those most ancient people was ruled exclusively by 
love or desire, we are told. When, therefore, they gradually fell from 
integrity and became possessed by wicked impulses, they were ab- 
solutely unable to refrain from committing evil and to curb their 
wicked desires. Their will was so completely one with their under- 
standing that they were powerless to view their impulses from the 
judgment-seat of reason and thus to condemn the thing they wanted to 
do. Their minds therefore became flooded by direful fantasies and 
dangerous illusions of grandeur. They were ‘“‘Nephilim” or giants in 
their own sight. They supposed themselves to be as gods, and that their 
thoughts were consequently divine. Their love of God turned into 
intense hatred of Him, and self-love took full possession of them. 

“And God saw that the wickedness of man was multiplied on the 
earth, and that all the imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil every day ... and the earth was filled with violence... ” 
(Genesis, V and VI). 

The doom that befell this depraved generation took the form of @ 
flood, not a physical flood of waters, says Swedenborg, but an inunda- 
tion of evils and falsities which suffocated the first race of men, break- 
ing off their connection with heaven.374 

Not all, however, perished. There were some, called Noah, whose 
nature underwent a change. They lost the ability to commune openly 
with the inner world, but were given a new faculty, conscience, to re- 
place intuition. Conscience enabled them to understand and see apart 
from their own will, and thus to resist the inclination to evil. This 
is what characterized the Age of Silver, which succeeded the Golden 
Age, and which is called the Ancient Church. The men of that church 
were “spiritual” in genius, instead of “celestial,” we are told. They 
were not led by dreams and visions, but through doctrinal instruction 
that appealed to their understanding, removed or as it were apart 
from their self-directed wills. Everything they did had to be scrutinized 
in the light of reason instead of coming instinctively through intuition. 
They derived their wisdom from what had been handed down from 
their predecessors, and thus they preserved the wisdom of the Most 
Ancient people under the guise of legends and traditions. These 
traditions they finally inscribed as pictures in stone and wood, and 
thus they became the inventors of writing, or hieroglyphics, depicting 
ideas by means of symbolic objects: the origin of art. This Ancient 
Church, says Swedenborg, was spread throughout the Land of Canaan 
and to all the surrounding nations such as Assyria, Egypt, Babylonia, 
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Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Syria, and more remotely to Greece and 
Rome.**> 

But in the course of time the Ancient Church also declined. The 
truths of religion deteriorated into mere matters of memory and then, 
degenerating still further, turned into idolatry. This was the origin of 
the widespread polytheism of the Mediterranean peoples. Isis and 
Horus, Diana and Athena, Dagon and Ashtoreth, took the place of God. 
What remained was the mere shell of the thing that had originally held 
such rich spiritual content. Finally a nation arose, we are told, whose 
minds retained nothing at all of spirituality, a nation whose virtue con- 
sisted in sheer obedience. 

The Israelitish nation was formed by the Lord into a “representa- 
tive of a Church,” in which the knowledge of things that had formerly 
constituted the very wisdom of the human race could be preserved as 
in a casket. Like children they were told minutely what to do and 
how to conduct their ritualistic, representative worship with its wash- 
ing of pots and its sacrifice of animals. For in this lowest of all forms 
of religion God purposed to make His Own entry into the world, in 
human form. 

Such, in a very general way, is the idea that runs through the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis as described in Arcana Coelestia. Adam 
and Noah were not two persons but two religious eras. The account 
is not historically but only representatively true, Swedenborg says.376 
For the ancient inspired records from which Moses copied these eleven 
chapters were composed by a people who wrote everything down in 
symbolic language with no thought whatsoever that it should be ac- 
corded historical accuracy. This record or Ancient Word, therefore, 
must not in any way be understood as having literal or scientific 
validity. 

True history begins with the story of Abraham which, although told 
as historical narrative, also contains an internal meaning or signifi- 
cation that differs entirely from that of the literal story. It is to be 
understood abstractly from the letter, just as if the letter did not 
exist! Abraham was more than Abraham, Jacob was more than Jacob. 


* * * * * 


Between the chapters of his book Swedenborg incorporated many 
of his spiritual experiences, which he considered quite as important 
as the expositions of Scripture. He had no illusions about the diffi- 
culty of convincing others of the truth of these experiences, but the 
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probability that it might be rejected did not deter him from printing 
and publishing what he knew about the life after death. 

He relates many startling things about spirits and angels, and about 
heaven and hell, incidents frequently copied from accounts in The 
Spiritual Diary. ‘This may indeed seem incredible, but yet it is true,” 
he says, after one of these relations.37? 


Spirits and angels have been permitted to see things in this 
world through my eyes as plainly as I could see them myself 
and also to hear men talking with me... It has sometimes hap- 
pened, to their great astonishment, that some, through me, have 
seen their friends whom they had in the life of the body . . . Some 
have also seen their married partners and their children, and have 
desired me to tell them that they were close by and saw them, 
and to give an account of their state in the other life. But I had 
been forbidden to tell . . . that they were seen in this way, partly 
for the reason that they would have called me insane, or would 
have thought such things to be delirious fancies of the mind; for 
I was well aware that, although they would acknowledge it with 
the lips, they did not believe in their hearts in the existence of 
spirits, or that the dead are risen. 

When my interior sight was first opened and spirits and angels, 
through my eyes, saw the world and the things that are in it, 
they were so amazed that they called it the miracle of miracles; 
and they were affected with a new joy, that in this way communica- 
tion was opened of earth with heaven and of heaven with earth. 
This delight lasted for months, but afterward it became familiar, 
and now they do not wonder at all . . . These things show that 
man was so created that while living on earth among men he might 
at the same time also live in heaven among angels, and the con- 
verse .. . But in consequence of man’s becoming so corporeal he 
has closed heaven to himself. 


When man dies, “the internal parts of the body grow cold, the vital 
substances are separated from the man wherever they may be, even 
if enclosed in a thousand labyrinthine interlacings, so that nothing 
vital can remain behind . .. ” Since man’s spirit consists of organic 
substances, a man who comes into the other world supposes that he is 
still living in the same body, with sensations and thoughts altogether 
similar to those he experienced in the world.378 

The newcome spirit is first received by angels and good spirits but, 
being free to associate himself with his like, he gradually comes into 
his own delights and ambitions and pursues a life similar to that which 
he had led in the body. There are three heavens, each succeeding one 
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more interior and pure, and each distinguished into innumerable societies 
governed by the harmony of mutual love. The Lord there appears as 
a sun, the source of all the ineffable delights and innumerable blessings 
of angelic life. There are also three hells, whose indwellers are grouped 
together according to the kind of cupidities and fantasies in which they 
wish to be—hatred, revenge, cruelty, adultery, deceit, robbery, avarice, 
and other evils. 

Midway between heaven and hell is “the world of spirits,” where 
souls fresh from the world first arrive. At that time, says Swedenborg 
in 1750, it was full of evil spirits from the Christian world who “think 
and plan for scarcely anything else than how to become the greatest 
and to possess all things”—a sign that the Last Judgment was about 
to take place. 

| nn MDG ME i MEL he 


The first volume of Arcana Coelestia appeared in London during the 
summer of 1749 and was sold by the printer John Lewis on Paternoster 
Row. Like other works of Swedenborg when he embarked on a new 
subject, the Arcana also was anonymous. But, unlike former times, 
the anonymity lasted. Swedenborg had learned how to protect his 
privacy while giving the world his thoughts. The volume of 640 quarto 
pages sold for only six shillings, unbound—too low a price by far, 
in the estimation of the printer since, as he says in an advertisment, 
the work is printed in “a grand and pompous manner. But it was the 
generous author’s absolute command that it should be so, for he lacks 
neither purse nor spirit to carry out his laudable undertaking.” $79 

In September, 1749, the London Magazine, or Gentleman’s Monthly 
Intelligencer, carried a brief notice of the initial volume of Arcana 
Coelestia. Here were the first fruits of Swedenborg’s mission. He had 
delivered to the world, by means of the press, the message divinely given 
him to transmit. The first sales were less than even he could have 
expected, although his expectations had not been high. In a memoran- 
dum in his Diary he wrote: 


I have received a letter informing me that not more than four 
copies had been sold in two months, and this was made known to 
the angels. They indeed wondered, but said that it should be left 
to the Providence of the Lord, which was such as to compel no 
one, though it might be done, but that it was not fitting that any 
others should read my work at first but those who were in faith, 
and that this might be known from what happened at the coming 
of the Lord into the world, who was able to compel men to re- 
ceive His words and Himself but yet compelled no one, as was 
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also the case in respect to the apostles. But still there were found 
those who would receive, to wit, those who were in faith, to whom 
also the apostles were sent . . . #8° 


In another place he discusses more explicitly how his doctrines would 
be received by men: 


Evil spirits insinuated that no one would perceive [=grasp] these 
things, but that men would reject them .. . There are five kinds 
of reception. The first are those who wholly reject, and who are 
enemies of faith. These reject it because it cannot penetrate their 
minds. Another class are delighted with the new things as curiosi- 
ties. A third class receives them intellectually but, in respect to 
life, still remain as before. A fourth class receives so that it 
penetrates to the improvement of their lives, a fifth class receives 
the new things with joy and are confirmed.%*! 


Although the wisdom from heaven created no great stir in the Lon- 
don of Goldsmith and Gainsborough, one man there was who received 
the new message with joy. His name suggests something of slight value, 
but his value was by no means slight. Stephen Penny is the first per- 
son known to have accepted the new revelation. 

Writing from Dartmouth, on October 15, 1749, Penny expresses 
“the extraordinary degree of pleasure” the reading of the Arcana has 
given him, and requests that the continuation be sent him. “I have 
long ardently wished to see the historical part of the Old Testament 
. .. proved to be as delightful, instructive and necessary for the knowl- 
edge of Christians as the New ... But the illumined author .. . 
must expect a considerable army of gown-men to draw their pens 
against him. It is a blessing their power is prescribed within impass- 
able bounds.” $82 

This enthusiastic letter was very welcome to the printer, who lost no 
time in inserting it in the London Daily Advertiser on Christmas Day! 

Others, too, were impressed with the Arcana. “Soon after the pub- 
lication of Mr. Penny’s letter a grave, judicious and learned old gentle- 
man called at the bookseller’s and inquired who the author [of the book] 
was. He would be extremely glad to have made his acquaintance for, 
he earnestly stated, ‘I never saw, nor heard, nor read of so surprising a 
man in all my days!’ ” 

Lewis undoubtedly expected a large sale for this work, which he says 
is intended to be such an exposition of the entire Bible as was never 
attempted in any language before. He admits in his “Advertisement” 
that “the English nation abounds in commentaries and expositions on 
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the Holy Bible, yet . . . this author has struck out a new path through 
the deep abyss of sacred scripture, which no man ever trod before. 
He neither meddles with any of the other commentators nor does he 
copy them. His thoughts are all his own. But the Arcana is not a book 
to be understood with a slight and cursory reading. The thoughts of 
this author are sublime and deep. Let the reader peruse them over and 
over and they will yield a noble repast to a pious mind.” 
Lewis gives us some interesting details: 


Though the author of Arcana Coelestia is undoubtedly a very 
learned and great man, and his works highly esteemed by the 
literati, yet he is no less distinguished for his modesty than his 
great talents, so that he will not suffer his name to be made public 
. .. How this great work of Arcana Coelestia will succeed in the 
world it is impossible at present to determine. If all men of learn- 
ing were of the same mind with the ingenious and pious Mr. 
Penny of Dartmouth, we need not fear success .. . 


In February, 1750, Swedenborg was ready. to begin the printing of 
the second volume, which had presumably been written in England 
while he was seeing the first volume through the press. He decided 
to publish it in an English edition simultaneously with the Latin, and 
to let the public have both, in sections, instead of having to wait for 
the continuation until the entire second volume was ready. In Lewis’ 
statement in his ‘‘Advertisement for the Second Volume”—from which 
the previous quotations have been taken—he says that Swedenborg 
advanced two hundred pounds to print the first volume and the same 
sum for the second. It might be supposed that the English edition 
originated in the mind of the publisher himself except for the declara- 
tion of a reliable witness who vouchsafes the information that the 
translation of the sixteenth chapter of Genesis was made “‘by Mr. John 
Merchant, a literary gentleman of good character, at the express desire 
of the Author himself, who remunerated him for his trouble.” 38% 

The English version was entitled: ‘‘Arcana Coelestia or Heavenly 
Secrets, which are in the Sacred Scriptures or Word of the Lord, laid 
open... together with the wonderful things that have been seen in the 
world of spirits and in the heaven of angels. I., 1750. Price eight- 
pence.” Only two copies of this rarity have come down to our day. 
One of them is Swedenborg’s own copy, now in the Royal Library in 
Stockholm. The other is in the library of the Academy of the New 
Church, in Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. 
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The manuscript copy for the printing of the Latin text of the second 
volume was sent to London from France, where Swedenborg spent the 
winter. It seems that in the fall of 1749, after the first volume of 
Arcana had left the press, Swedenborg was advised by his doctors to 
take a needed rest, and that he spent the next year at the fashionable 
watering place of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Several letters were sent to that address by his friend Joachim 
Wretman, a Swedish merchant in Amsterdam who acted as his agent. 
A letter of February, 1750, indicates that Swedenborg was then pre- 
paring to return to his native land, and refers to parcels of books that 
were being held for him to pick up on his way through Amsterdam.3* 
Like many persons of quality in those days, Wretman was a fancier 
of rare plants and flowers, and he was now filling Swedenborg’s order 
for seeds and bulbs to be planted in the author’s garden in Stockholm. 
Did Swedenborg perhaps discern a “correspondence” between these 
little earthly seeds and those precious heavenly ones which through 
his instrumentality were being sown in the minds of men—the newly 
disclosed heavenly secrets? 
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Green Things Growing 


Knowing how deeply immersed in lofty themes was Swedenborg’s 
mind at this time, how incessantly his fingers were closed around his 
quill pen and his back bent over a writing table, it is with a real sense 
of pleasure that we turn a leaf and find quite a different picture of 
the man. For the scholar was also a gardener. It may have been in 
France, in some elegant little garden, whose owner proudly led his 
guest from terrace to glowing terrace, that Swedenborg first conceived 
the idea of planting a garden in his own little plot on Hornsgatan, or 
it may have been that the idea occurred to him in Holland, where the 
most colorful gardens in the world, row upon row, teemed with tulips 
and hyacinths. Swedenborg returned from Europe in the spring of 1750 
with an assortment of seeds and interested in growing things. 

In those days almost every person of rank made a hobby of form- 
ing a firsthand acquaintance with Nature. Nature was to that aesthetic 
generation what cars and movies are to us. The dainty queen of 
France played shepherdess. Rousseau gave lessons in botany to aristo- 
cratic young ladies. Sir Hans Sloane sorted specimens from every 
corner of the globe. The green world opened up! Natural science 
was no longer the exclusive domain of old men with books in hand. 
From his home in Hammarby Linneaus, “the flower king,” followed 
by eager students, sallied forth into the fields and forests to discover 
new wonders. His students explored the gardens and jungles of the 
world from New Hebrides to Cathay and brought back unheard-of birds 
and amazing new species of plants. One went to New Spain, another 
with Captain Cook to Tahiti, and the tall Swedish Finn Pehr Kalm 
sailed to America. 
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All this was a part of Swedenborg’s world. He too has been called 
an adventurer, but as he was a spiritual “Columbus,” his new realm 
could best be explored in the quiet of a comfortable retreat. Sweden- 
borg’s garden was situated on the high cliff across the channel from the 
city proper in the district called Sodermalm or South Stockholm. When 
standing on this height he had on his left the inland Lake Malar and 
on his right the open waterway to the Baltic Sea. Below him, in front, 
to the north, lay the older city including the Palace, the House of 
Nobles, and other public buildings, and farther on were the newer 
houses of North Stockholm. The whole panorama was dotted with the 
steeples of churches and lined with the masts of sailing boats. 

Swedenborg’s lot was rectangular, measuring 336 feet from east to 
west and 156 feet from north to south, a little more than an acre in 
all. It was completely enclosed by a wooden fence and then divided 
into two parts by another fence with gates, which separated the eastern 
third of the lot containing the dwelling houses and the stables from 
the western two thirds comprising the lawns, the orchard, the vegetable 
garden and the summer house. 

It was not a fashionable neighborhood—on the one hand lived Cheese- 
monger Kempe, and on the other Ropemaker Nyman—but there were 
a number of fine estates, such as the Gyllenborgs’ and the Totties.’ The 
property was neat; it had belonged to a jeweler before it was owned 
by the city official from whom Swedenborg bought it in 1743. His 
intimate friend, Carl Robsahm, director of the City Bank, owned 
an estate nearby, and on the same street lived Swedenborg’s associate of 
former days, Christopher Polhem. 

The original homestead was a small country house fronting on 
Hornsgatan, and near it a stable and cow shed, opening into a fenced- 
off service alley. Every morning a boy would round up the cows of 
the neighborhood and drive them out to pasture on the common. All 
the buildings were painted red and roofed over with tile.3®> During 
the first three years, while Swedenborg was absent abroad, Nils Ahl- 
stedt, his wife and three daughters lived there and took care of the 
estate. When Swedenborg returned home, the living quarters were too 
small to accommodate them all. Besides, he wanted space for his grow- 
ing things. So in 1752 he engaged a carpenter, and his ‘“‘window-tax”’ 
went up from 4 windows to 13. A marginal note on the draft of 
25 loads of boards, doors, windows, glass, hinges, locks, nails, a tile stove 
Arcana Coelestia lists expenses for 80 beams, 12 loads of fine planks, 
and workers’ pay.?8 
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It must have been then that he erected the high wooden fence which 
completely enclosed his lot, and built for his own use the interesting 
house that stood south of the original homestead facing the garden, 
which was entered through a massive carved gateway designed in the 
style of the French baroque. (Appendix E). Swedenborg’s dwelling, 
simple but ample, measured about 57 feet in length and 48 feet in 
width, was 9 feet to the eaves and covered with a tiled mansard 
roof. It was constructed of solid logs, covered with panels painted a 
bright ochre, with dark red molding under the eaves and gutters, and 
white window frames. There was first a double door, then three win- 
dows, and at the farthest end a small door, opening under a covered 
way which continued into the garden. 

On entering the double door a step led down into the hall out of 
which, straight in front, ran a winding staircase lighted by a window 
in the gable end of the house. To the right was the parlor, lighted by 
two of the front windows and heated by a blue tile-stove. It was 
elegantly furnished. There stood Swedenborg’s inlaid marble table, 
his organ, and probably a cupboard holding his silver and his white 
teacups.3864 

Beyond this room was the bedroom, where his portrait is said to 
have hung. From there a door opened into the “writing cabinet,” a 
small chamber in the southeast corner where a fire was always kept 
burning, on which the scholar cooked his coffee. This room contained 
no books except his Hebrew and Greek Bibles and Indexes. His table was 
always full of manuscript pages. 

The large upper room was well lighted and warmed by stoves and 
used by Swedenborg as a conservatory, “orangerie,” as it was then 
called. A skylight opened from it into the room below. Here our 
philosopher grew his boxes of seedlings and harbored his tropical plants 
during the winter. Joachim Wretman wrote from Amsterdam, discussing 
an order for seeds: 


The Mallium Sana which you wish is not known here at all; at 
least it is not kept for sale; but they have promised to inquire for 
it. As soon as I receive even a small quantity of it, it shall be 
forwarded to you together with the melon seeds; but I am at a loss 
to know what you mean by cocombes, unless you intend it for 
concombre seed.* I shall therefore delay executing your order 


* He did indeed mean cucumbers, and mallium was the regular name for 
camomile, sana designating its medicinal use. 
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until I receive more detailed instructions. The tulip, hyacinth, and 
other bulbs must be put into the ground in autumn, before the 
frost begins; for if they be planted in spring all will not come 
up; the flowers must be left or the bulbs will die... ” 38? 
(Amsterdam, February 10, 1750). 


Some years ago a little Almanac for the year 1752 turned up in 
the Royal Library of Stockholm, its margins filled with notes in Sweden- 
borg’s handwriting, most of them records of the sending of pages of the 
Arcana to the printer in London. Each time he notes the last few 
words on the page, for example: 


To John Lewis, p. 205, 206, 207, 208 in number 4700 
Ecclesia, non autem apud illos qui 


On the reverse side of the interfoliated pages Swedenborg made a 
note of what seeds he has planted in his boxes and where, in his 
garden, he has put the spinach, the parsley and the beets. We see with 
satisfaction that he got his camomile. 


First box—crown artichokes 
Second box—lemons; in the center mallium; after that the 
cypresses. 


There are many notes as to where he planted larkspur, scarlet-sage, 
violets, sweet pease, sweet-william, flax and scabiosa. Over by the 
little tree grew cat-mint, bleeding-heart and spurry. Stocks were 
plentiful. In the rose-garden by the bird house grew long-stemmed 
pinks and sweet-smelling white roses, three kinds of canterbury bells 
and “‘blue roses that came up in the new garden.” 38% 

“Tf thou hast two coats, sell one and buy a flower to feed thy 
soul,’ says an old Chinese proverb. It may be that Swedenborg’s 
interest in flowers was purely aesthetic. According to one of his friends, 
“He loved Flora’s variegated and beautifully colored children as if they 
were his own.” Then, again, he may have been interested in such 
problems as fertilization, the basis for his attitude towards the Lin- 
naean system of sexes in plants.3%° 

On April 19, 1752—the very year of the Almanac, and perhaps just 
when the tulips were in bloom—the gardener’s daughter, Maria, 
celebrated her marriage. We like to think of her amiable patron honor- 
ing the wedding with his presence. Perhaps then he perceived in 
spirit a “nuptial garden” such as he has described seeing in heaven, 
where all the shrubs and flowers grew in pairs! 39° 
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A few days later he made an entry that is of particular interest: 


Planted this afternoon American seeds in three of the long 
boxes on the farthest side—mulberry seed in all of them. In the 
fourth box, to this end of the garden, planted a kind of pod- 
bearing tree from America, three seeds . . . in the center button- 
wood and beech and three trees of American dogwood. Amer- 
ican maize on all four sides of two pease beds, ten of two kinds. 
In the upper square box put three kinds of seeds that were 
among the American melons; in the center of the box, a smooth, 
shiny black seed [watermelon?]. Back of the young trees, one 
seed of African melons.39! 


Where did Swedenborg get his American seeds? To get bulbs from 
Holland was scarcely less complicated then than now, but America 
was an almost incredible distance away and some special agency must 
have played a part in securing mulberry, beech and dogwood for a 
garden in Stockholm. 

It so happens that in 1745 the Swedish Academy of Sciences—of 
which Swedenborg was a member—sent a botanist to America to secure 
seeds of some new plants hardy enough to thrive on Swedish soil. He 
was the amiable Finn, Pehr Kalm, in whose honor was named our 
beautiful mountain laurel, Kalmia. His printed report of the trip con- 
tains some interesting high lights. On September 5, 1748, he was in 
Philadelphia. 

“T realized that I had arrived in a new land,” he says, “for almost 
everywhere I cast my eyes I saw plants that I did not know, and some 
species that I had never seen before. Whenever I saw a tree I had 
to stop and ask my companions its name... The first two days I 
just walked around and stared at the vegetation without venturing a 
closer acquaintance.” 392 | 

Soon, however, Kalm presented letters of introduction to prominent 
Philadelphians, among them Mr. Benjamin Franklin, who gave him all 
necessary information and did him manifold favors. He also mentions 
meeting an old gentleman of ninety-one whose father was one of the 
Swedes first sent over here to settle and cultivate this land and who re- 
called the time when the site of Philadelphia was one vast forest. 

Kalm was back in Stockholm on August first, 1751, with his packages 
of seeds for the members of the Academy, some of them for Sweden- 
borg, who was evidently a contributor to the expedition. “Uncon- 
sciously I came near to bringing a great misfortune on Europe,” Kalm 
relates in his Journal. “I brought with me a small package of sweet 
pease that looked very good and sound. I opened the package and 
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found all the pease worm-eaten. From a hole in each pea an insect 
was peeping out and some crawled into the open intending to try 
out the new climate. I was glad to close the package instantly and 
thus prevent the escape of these destructive creatures.” 


* * 2k *K * 


To come back to Swedenborg. The garden was for him, after all, 
a form of recreation. How much he needed this diversion is plain if 
we consider the extent of his literary output. Every year he was 
sending to the printer in London the copy for a new volume of Arcana 
Coelestia. In eight years he produced eight quarto volumes—making 
twelve octavo volumes in translation—and besides this he wrote an 
equal amount of texts not printed. His method was to write out a draft 
and then a clean copy for the printer. It is fortunate that this first 
draft has been preserved, because the original edition of the Arcana 
contains a number of printer’s errors. Swedenborg, of course, had no 
opportunity to correct the proofs, but the errors have been corrected by 
scholars in subsequent editions by a careful comparison with the 
existing drafts.595 

Such profound studies required perfect quiet at all times in his 
home, but Swedenborg was by no means a recluse. Samuel Sandels, 
co-member in the Academy of Sciences, describes him as of a pleasant 
and cheerful disposition and fond of company. Carl Robsahm says 
that he often had the privilege of being in Swedenborg’s home and of 
meeting him in company at his own house, and at the houses of rela- 
tives: 

As a recreation from his severe labors, Swedenborg enjoyed 
intercourse with intelligent persons by whom he was always well 
received and much respected. Our Swedenborg remained, during 
the whole of his life, unmarried. But this was not owing to any 
indifference to the sex, for he esteemed the company of a fine and 
intelligent woman as one of the purest sources of delight. 


So it happened, sometimes, that an elegant carriage would come 
to a halt on Hornsgatan, and a gentleman in lace and satin would 
step out to give his hand to a fine lady in feathers and farthingale. 
They would pause a moment admiring the lovely flower-beds in 
front of Assessor Swedenborg’s dwelling and perhaps they might smile 
at one another and beat time to the last measures of a Bach melody 
pouring out from their friend’s sitting room. For in the late after- 
noon of a northern summer’s day, our scholar might pause in his labors 
to spend an hour at his organ.995 
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Let us imagine that the visitors, Count Frederick Gyllenborg and 
his wife, are received by Swedenborg in his living room and served 
with coffee from the silver pot that was a gift to the learned assessor 
from the Duke of Blankenburg. Laughter would alternate with serious 
words in the talk that followed. His friends were glad to have their 
beloved assessor with them in Stockholm, and surely Sweden was a 
pleasant country to live in! The people were making progress there, 
too, in many ways. Only recently they had changed over to the Grego- 
rian calendar from the old one that put Sweden eleven days behind 
most of Europe. 

Beautiful buildings there were now, like the new palace which King 
Adolf Frederick and his Prussian queen had finally been able to move 
into, after many years of waiting. If only poor Queen Lovisa Ulrika 
were more happy in her adopted country! The royal power had, in- 
deed, been greatly curtailed. And that, of course, was no cure for her 
homesickness for Prussia and her brother Frederick’s court, to which 
she seemed much more attached than to the court of Sweden. 
Of course few of the aristocracy wanted to see the king have the un- 
limited power that Charles XII had so greatly abused. The peasants 
and priests, as usual, sided with the king against the nobles. That was 
to be expected. But the country was still divided between the “Hat” 
and the “Cap” parties. Swedenborg thought that all parties could 
quickly agree if each member of a faction did not have some private axe 
to grind and if the good of the country were everyone’s first considera- 
tion. 

As they conversed, the assessor would lead his guests out toward the 
larger garden to inspect his latest improvements. They might pause 
at the wooden gate to listen, for this garden was brimful of song. Be- 
sides the birds trilling their vespers from the limes and apple trees on 
the right, there came an answering chorus from captive songsters in 
the birdhouse on the left. Advancing, they would see a lawn divided 
into four parts by intersecting paths which met at a small pavilion. As 
his guests entered this central pavilion, Swedenborg might explain that 
it was a copy of one he had seen in an English gentleman’s garden. 
It was made of trellis-work with a flat roof and decorative cornice, 
and furnished with comfortable benches. 

The western path led to Swedenborg’s beautiful little summer house. 
This was square and, like his dwelling, covered on the outside with 
yellow painted panels and crowned by a turret surmounted with small 
golden balls and stars. In this snug room the Assessor did much of his 
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writing during the warm season. A passage led from it to a small room 
that housed his library. 

The path running south from the central pavilion led through the 
rose-garden and ended at the voliére, a large bird-cage built of coarse 
brass wire. Here his guests would enjoy the sight of a great variety of 
small and large birds hopping about on their perches and swings. 
In the fall the assessor would take his feathered darlings into the big 
upper story of his house, where they could weather the Swedish winter 
and warble the longing of their little hearts for spring. 

When the departing couple bade farewell to their amiable neighbor, 
the retired assessor, it was to a friend of long standing, who had chosen 
to spend his time in bachelor solitude, delving into the secrets of 
nature and writing learned tomes on philosophy and anatomy. That 
they had also been visiting a man who was consciously living in two 
worlds at once, holding converse with the souls of the dead, they had 
not the slightest suspicion. There was nothing in Swedenborg’s out- 
ward demeanor that could make them suspect him of being the author 
of “Heavenly Mysteries.” He was in this state for fifteen years before 
the Swedish public became aware of it. 
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Swedenborg’s Summer House. 
Now in Skansen Park, Stockholm. 
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It may have been on some such occasion as this that the Countess 
Gyllenborg—Elizabeth Stjerncrona—presented her friend with a thick 
brown quarto volume, bound in calfskin, entitled, Mary’s the Better 
Part. It bore no author’s name, but Elizabeth had written it for the 
edification of the pious, because she firmly believed that “the one thing 
needful for the simple in heart is to contemplate our duties and ob- 
ligations toward the Christian faith, and to meditate on the words of 
Scripture.” Swedenborg, knowing the deeply religious sentiments of 
this distinguished lady, seems to have been sincerely moved by her 
desire to lead people to reverence the teachings of God’s Word. He 
wrote his name in the volume which has come down to our own time: 
“Em. Swedenborg.”’ 396 

Elizabeth died in 1769, ten years after Frederick Gyllenborg, whose 
character is fully described in The Spiritual Diary. Legend attributes 
to Swedenborg the statement that there awaited him in the spiritual 
world, as his future mate, a lady known in the world as the Countess 
Gyllenborg.#97 
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Chapter Twenty-nine 


The Last Judgment 


The Arcana Coelestia describes two great judgments which fell upon 
the human race, the first being signified by the Flood at the end of the 
Most Ancient Church. The second judgment occurred in the spiritual 
world at the time of the crucifixion of our Lord, marking the end of 
the Ancient or Representative Church. 

When Christ made His advent into the world the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the learned among the Jews, rejected Him and His teachings and 
only a handful of shepherds and a few simple fishermen were willing to 
recognize that the ancient prophecies had actually been fulfilled in their 
day. The persecution and rejection of Christ brought upon mankind 
the second great judgment, causing the doom of the Ancient Church 
as the Flood had brought to an end the Most Ancient. The Representa- 
tive Church which had begun with Noah ended on the cross. The veil 
of the temple was rent, the power of animal sacrifices passed, ritualistic 
observances lost their meaning and the role of Israel ended. Worship 
by symbolic acts was destined to give place to true worship of the 
heart such as it had been in olden times. 

A new church was then instituted, the Christian Church, which was 
founded upon the actual manifestation of God Himself in a divinely- 
human form. Charity was again restored, love and faith were to reign 
once more in the Kingdom of God. This was the high destiny intended 
by the Lord for His Own Church. But how did the church fulfill His 
command: “Ye are my disciples if ye have love one to another”? 

The early Christians had, indeed, followed the new commandment, 
and the true spirit of charity poured out from them in good works. 
But the later history of the Christian Church is a tale of continual de- 
cline. For centuries the earth was drenched in blood as never before. 
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The separation of Protestants from Catholics gave promise of reform by 
freeing the Bible and liberating human thought, but in time this new 
church also deteriorated. The Catholic church had tried to rule all the 
world in the name of religion. The Protestants beclouded the religious 
horizon with false dogmas that prevented spiritual light from flowing 
into the minds of men. Deceit, hypocrisy, corruption everywhere pre- 
vailed. The end was at hand. A third great judgment—prophesied by 
the Lord in Matthew and foretold in the Apocalypse—would shortly 
overtake the consummated Christian Church, and this would be followed 
by a Second Coming of Christ. Both of the preceding judgments had 
come about as the result of mankind’s falling away from an orderly con- 
nection with heaven. Without connection with heaven no enlightenment 
is possible, and mankind will perish if this obstruction to spiritual 
life is not removed. The greatest judgment of all, Swedenborg says, 
was destined to overtake the fallen Christian Church, which had be- 
come externally powerful while it decayed within. Faith had become 
a formal belief and charity had come to consist in external deeds in 
whose name salvation was peddled by unscrupulous politicians. 

The eighteenth century was indeed ripe for judgment, for never had 
the spiritual life of Europe reached a lower ebb. Cultured, intellectual 
people could no longer accept the irrational dogmas of current theology. 
“Tf one talks religion in the higher circles of society, everyone laughs,”’ 
said Montesquieu in reporting his visit to England. Unbelief and im- 
morality were unblushingly displayed from the highest social stratum 
to the lowest. Society was critical, polite, indifferent, sceptical of 
virtue and amused by simplicity. Bribery honeycombed politics, with 
complete disregard of conscience. Iniquity had broken out, like a 
disease, in profligacy and fearless commission of crimes. Masses of 
poor ignorant people were left to themselves with little moral or re- 
ligious training by an idle and dissipated clergy who “hunted good 
livings and abhorred good lives.” “The century was so steeped in falsity 
and impregnated with it to the very bone, that the measure of the 
thing was full,” says Carlyle.38 

In France, where the Revolution was ripening to the bursting point, 
immorality, insincerity and unbelief openly prevailed. Swedenborg, 
during his earlier travels, had made some keen observations on the 
corruption of the Catholic clergy. The love of self and the pursuit 
of pleasure were in France openly proclaimed to be the mainspring of 
mental activity. To ask men to do good simply for its own sake was 
considered ridiculous. Everything spiritual was called a delusion and 
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physical enjoyment was looked upon as the highest end of man. ‘Faith 
in the existence of a God is as groundless as it is fruitless,” said La 
Mettrie. “The world will not be happy until atheism becomes universal- 
ly established. There can be no philosophy but materialism ... Im- 
mortality is an absurdity. The soul perishes with the body of which it 
forms a part. With death all is over: la farce est jouée!” 

One of the most corrupt of all European countries was Sweden. “The 
Swedish nation is the worst in Europe,” wrote Swedenborg, “except the 
Italian and the Russian.” 399 This was because, more than others, the 
Swedes were capable of inward thought, a faculty they had perverted. 
He was permitted to see this strikingly illustrated, he says, in the 
spiritual world where the sad state of the Christian countries was 
clearer to him than it could ever be to historians. For after death 
“the thoughts of everyone are communicated much more clearly than 
by speech in the world, and no one is allowed to speak otherwise than 
as he thinks and believes . . .” Once when his spiritual sight was opened 
Swedenborg looked upon a street called Stora Nygatan, then Stock- 
holm’s chief artery of trade. The houses there appeared to have no 
windows, and the angels informed him that all those who dwelt there 
were spiritually dead. 

As a sign of ecclesiastical corruption Swedenborg saw the separa- 
tion of one church from another because of doctrinal differences. 
‘“, . . Whosoever believes differently from what their dogma teaches is 
cast out from their communion and is also defamed. But one who robs 
and without mercy deprives others of their possessions, if only he does 
not do it openly, one who schemes craftily against the neighbor . . 
one who commits adultery, is nevertheless called a Christian, provided 
he keeps sacred observances and speaks in accordance with doctrine. 
From this it is evident that at this day it is doctrine, not life, that con- 
stitutes the church.” 40° 

Corruption had reached its limit and the time had come when the 
ax was to be laid to the root of the tree. The world of spirits was 
filled with hordes of good, simple-hearted souls who had been led 
astray by civil and ecclesiastical rulers using the sacred rites of wor- 
ship and the time-honored dogmas of the church to hold them in sub- 
jection. These patient, puzzled, suffering “‘souls under the altar’? were 
to be released from their false faith by a drastic disclosure of the 
real nature of the hypocritical tyrants who held them in bonds. It was 
this disclosure that provoked the judgment. 

The things related by Swedenborg in his Spiritual Diary are a 
confirmation of these conditions. They have seldom found their way 
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into biographies of Swedenborg, perhaps because the stomachs of a 
former generation were too delicate to take them. But the children 
of today, less fastidious and more realistic, are not afraid to face dis- 
tressing details. For ours is a generation brought up on announce- 
ments of atrocities, a race that has substituted for lullabies, bedtime 
stories of crime that would formerly have shaken a barroom crowd. We 
do not flinch at reading about the permanent concentration camps 
that Swedenborg describes, the walls of which men are daily forging 
with their own hands. 

But if such things are distressing only to read about, how shocking 
they must have been to experience! The souls which Swedenborg de- 
scribes having encountered were his own departed friends and relations, 
co-workers and associates. Most of them had held high offices in the 
government. He says that in the course of a year he met as many as 
thirty of those whom he had known and an equal number of those whom 
he knew from history. They represented the entire gamut of evils into 
which humanity had fallen—the inordinate love of pleasure, of adultery, 
of hypocrisy, of domination, of deceit, and it was a harrowing as well 
as an extremely dangerous thing to witness their ultimate fate, for 
such spirits were often very malicious. 

We wonder at his objective and apparently unemotional reports of 
these encounters, his seeming indifference to the miserable lot of various 
friends and acquaintances. But his mind was like a surgeon’s hand 
which must be kept clean and steady for his dissection to be effective. 

One of the first of those Swedenborg mentions meeting was an arch- 
bishop; another was a bishop, and a third was the celebrated Dr. 
Goran Nordberg, King Charles XII’s chaplain, who published the 
memoirs of the king to which Swedenborg himself had contributed a 
section. Many of those he met were his associates on the Board of 
Mines, such as Adam Leyel, who died in 1744.40! Swedenborg says 
that outwardly Leyel had been a sound moral man, endowed with talent 
and prudence. During their association in the world he had known 
nothing of Adam Leyel but what was honest and upright, but in the 
other world he found him in very bad company. At first he had hopes 
of Leyel’s reformation, because he was able to reason well and to see 
the truth. It became manifest, however, that he had led “a merely 
natural life.” Since he had employed his reason to confirm evils and 
falsities, a long time would be required to reform him. ‘How much 
time is needed for the reforming of the upright, is known; how much 
more for such persons!”’ From this it was plain to Swedenborg that it 
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is only the quality of a man’s life that saves him and not any faculty 
of reasoning well and comprehending things. 

In his earlier days Swedenborg was often sent on tours of inspection 
with another member of the Board of Mines, Assessor Johan Bergen- 
stjerna. In this world Bergenstjerna was accounted a very honorable 
man who loved his neighbor, his country, the church and God. When 
Swedenborg met him, shortly after his death, his external sanctity had 
worn off—as merely outward piety always does there—and it was mani- 
fest that Bergenstjerna was a hypocrite, destitute of mercy, caring for 
no one but himself.*? 

Of a former friend he says: 


There was a certain one whom I knew well, to whom I had 
rendered greater service than to any other, and who had always 
seemed to regard me as a friend. This person was with me for the 
space of several months and was continually plotting evil and 
studying by secret methods. . . to torment me. I reminded him 
of the acts of friendship I had done for him, but to no avail. He 
continued to torment me, although he had not the slightest shadow 
of a cause, but was prompted solely by a certain pleasure in in- 
flicting misery upon everyone. Such are the evil in the other life 
. .. He cared nothing for orphans, widows or the wretched, but 
for truckling to the rich, who could promote him to honor, or buy 
off his depredations which, indeed, he confessed.*°? 


Of all the evils that beset humanity the love of ruling for the sake 
of dominion is the most destructive to oneself and to others. This 
diabolical urge can so obsess a soul that finally he wishes to govern 
not only the earth but the entire universe, and to be like God Al- 
mighty. An example of this in the spiritual world was King Charles 
XII, a man who on earth was an example of virtue, piety and keen 
intelligence. In his younger days Swedenborg knew the king very well, 
being with him daily at Lund, Wennersborg and Stromstad. Every- 
thing that had occurred between them in the bodily life was recalled 
in the spiritual world and it then became evident that had not the 
King’s disposition toward Swedenborg turned from favor to anger, 
Swedenborg’s immortal soul would have been in danger of destruction, 
so strong was his attachment to this hero. Swedenborg’s letters from 
that time make it clear that he had a quarrel with the king whom he 
had so greatly admired. (See p. 51.) In the spirit world, he says, it 
was manifest that the king, in his insane love of glory, regarded his 
country and its people as nothing.4°* He was the most obstinate of 
mortals, never desisting from a purpose once resolved on. His obstinacy 
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was so great that nothing as intense exists “within the limits of this 
planet,” and for that reason his associates in the other world were 
spirits of another earth in the universe. Charles XII’s mate was a woman 
of a disposition similar to his own, but even more stubborn, who final- 
ly reduced him to subjection. 

In order that Swedenborg might know the force of the expression 
“Babel” and “Babylon,” so often used in the Bible, he was shown a 
man whom he had known very well in the life of the body—Anders 
Swab, the administrator of the mining district of Fahlun, an intelli- 
gent and modest man gifted with great powers of persuasion.4°> All 
who were favorable to him Swab had rewarded, but anyone who opposed 
him he had persecuted. He had sown discord and enmity in every com- 
munity that he governed. Before Swab’s time the people of Fahlun 
had been simple and sincere, but he had so corrupted them by bribery 
that the inhabitants of that district became inwardly more wicked 
than any others. 

Swedenborg found Swab in the other world trying by subtle means 
to regain control over those whom he had governed in the world. 
While living on earth Swab and his associates had prevented people 
from reading the Word by telling them that he and his followers were 
the only ones who understood it, thus using spiritual things to acquire 
power. He was like a poison which penetrates and corrupts the blood 
stream. This experience gave Swedenborg an insight into the nature 
of Babel, that is, the state of men who wish to be worshiped and obeyed 
as God. 

One of the most deceitful men whom Swedenborg had ever known 
was the brother of Erik Benzelius, Archbishop Jacob Benzelius, who 
died in 1747, one of the most powerful men in Sweden, held in high 
esteem for his learning. Inwardly, however, this seemingly good man 
was steeped in deceit and had the effect on others of taking away 
their spiritual insight. After suffering many hardships on account of 
his deceit, Jacob Benzelius began to long for release and for heaven. 
Since in the other world all wishes are granted—everything there be- 
ing governed by affections—he was permitted to visit different societies. 
But nowhere was he contented. He was allowed to stay for a while in 
a society of simple good spirits but could not refrain from trying to 
govern them. When he began to instruct them they listened to him be- 
cause they were good and did not want to reject him, but after he had 
been with them for some time they complained of his depressing effect 
on their spirits, so the archbishop was obliged to depart.4 
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After that he persuaded certain spirits, “on the threshold of the 
second heaven,” to help get him into the society where Swedenborg 
was staying. Pretending to be an angel of light, he began to infest 
Swedenborg, appearing with an infant in his arms to counterfeit in- 
nocence. When his deceit was discovered he was cast out of this heaven 
too. No matter how much he was punished he still retained his evil 
disposition, appearing as it were on fire with the delight of tormenting 
others. Such spirits at last become like charred skeletons, we are told. 

In the other world Swedenborg encountered his friend and neigh- 
bor Count Frederick Gyllenborg, president of the Board of Mines. 
On two occasions he had sold the Count property inherited from his 
mother and his stepmother. Gyllenborg was a lively, cheerful benev- 
olent man, one of the most powerful politicians in the Hat party and 
an influential courtier. To the end of his life he remained in the ac- 
knowledgment of God, and in the other life he fervently prayed to God 
for everything he wanted—not, however, to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but to “God the Father.” This man, who had done much good to the 
neighbor and had always spoken piously and sanely, was totally devoid 
of conscience. His benefactions had been done from selfish motives, and 
after death it appeared that he really cared for no one but himself. 
Were the whole country to perish and all his neighbors to be murdered 
it would have meant nothing to him if only he were allowed to rule 
and to profit by it. All whom the Lord protected he tried to perse- 
cute. Swedenborg he hated with a deadly hatred and sought every 
opportunity maliciously to infest him and destroy him by persuasive 
arts. He had nothing against him personally, he said. What he wanted 
was to take away the influx from heaven, so that Swedenborg would be 
unable to write “those things which had to be written.”” This pernicious 
spirit was finally carried away into a cave, where he sat half dead, 
among other spirits who were being divested of their earthly glamour.*°? 

Worst of all spirits, in the other world, are the sirens, evil women who 
by fantasies induce on themselves the lovely forms of virgins and with 
a beauty almost angelic lure men to destruction.4°* “Those women 
become sirens who devise how to enter into the affections of men over 
whom they wish to rule and profit, by enticing their self-love and 
self-esteem .. . when yet in their hearts they wholly despise them.” 
Most of the sirens had lived in the world, in elegant indulgence, wholly 
absorbed in outward decorum, while inwardly they were devoid of con- 
science. Veiled with innocence and artfully adorned, ‘‘they deliciously 
insinuate themselves into a man’s good affections,” captivating him 
without his being aware of their dire purpose to snatch away his goods, 
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deceive him and ruin him. By persuading their victims that they are 
decent and pious, the sirens are able almost to seduce the angels them- 
selves. “One of them tried to carry me down with her into hell,” says 
Swedenborg. They introduce themselves by such pleasures as attend 
true marriage love, turning this heavenly love into a thing so frightful 
that nothing human remains of it. “Let no one be so insane as to think ~ 
he can withstand them.” “The only hope of escaping them is by the 
help of God.” ‘No man who has once esteemed adulteries and such 
things as allowable can ever escape being held captive by the sirens 
to the end of his life . . . wherefore let men beware of actual evils!” 
For acts bring on habits, habits increase, and men are carried away 
by the sirens as a piece of wood is carried in a rapid stream. 

In the other world the sirens wander about as a vast lawless horde. 
They are hard to root out because they employ magical arts, mixing 
holy things with profane ones. Sirens come from lands where Christian- 
ity prevails, and not from Gentile regions. The numbers of such 
wandering witches is multiplied at the present day, says Swedenborg, 
far beyond former times. They dwell together in caverns on a western 
mountain whence they infest all round about. Their evil acts bring on 
them tortures that last for hours. Twisted and rent asunder, they finally 
resemble corpses with masses of hair and black, inhuman faces. 

While the faces of the evil lose human form in the other life and 
become monstrous, the good have beautiful faces. Swedenborg once 
saw his tutor, Johan Moraeus, and Hans Bjorck, one of the assessors 
on the Board of Mines. They appeared with faces quite different from 
their former ones, and when Swedenborg was asked whether he rec- 
ognized Bjorck he at first replied “No.” Byjorck had a bright comely 
face and was seen seated in a carriage because he was then meditating 
on the doctrine of love.4°? 

For no one did Swedenborg have greater affection than for Erik 
Benzelius, who died in 1743, just after having been appointed Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. Swedenborg notes that he appeared, in the other 
world, “outwardly proud, yet inwardly good.” At first he suffered 
severely because he was inclined to ascribe all wisdom to memory, which 
produced a hardness in his brain that had to be removed to bring out 
his inward state which was good. It was a painful ordeal and after it 
Benzelius was like a little child ready to be instructed by the angels.41° 

Quite different was the condition of Swedenborg’s old friend and 
neighbor Christopher Polhem, the mechanical genius of Sweden. Polhem 
was ninety-three years old when he died on August 31, 1751. Sweden- 
borg’s report on his condition in the other life is not encouraging. 
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“Polhem died on Monday. He spoke with me on Thursday; and 
when I attended his funeral, he saw his coffin and those who were there 
and the whole procession, and how his body was laid in the grave. 
In the meantime he conversed with me, asking why they buried him 
when yet he was alive. He afterward asked why the minister said that 
he should rise at the Last Judgment, when yet he had been resuscitated 
for some time,” at which he marvelled. 

Because Polhem had been constantly thinking about the construction 
of mobile machinery, the imaginative power which he possessed in the 
body still persisted in the other life. He there taught others how to 
create such things as birds, mice, cats, and so forth out of thoughts and 
ideas. Swedenborg later saw Polhem with a white linen band wrapped 
around his head as a sign of his strong persuasion that whatever he 
said and thought was true, since he was the wisest of all men and knew 
everything. Spirits of such a nature lose all intelligence.41? 

Similar to Polhem was the spirit of the celebrated German philoso- 
pher, Christian Wolff, who died in 1754. Even on earth Wolff had been 
condemned as naturalistic, but on being reinstated at the University of 
Halle he pretended piety for popularity’s sake. After death it became 
clear that he believed in no other God than Nature and has sought to 
captivate the minds of theologians by his theories about simple sub- 
stances created immediately out of nothing. God has never been seen 
or heard, he argued, and if there were a God He would show Himself 
before men. The soul was nothing but a breath, dissipated at death; it 
was vain to expect a Last Judgment; the stars could not fall from 
heaven, as predicted, because they were larger than the earth. This 
man, who loved to be called “the Light of Europe,” now lives among 
fools and simpletons, says Swedenborg. He has the appearance of a 
chimney-sweep, his learning turned into suffocating dust.*1” 

Very significant are Swedenborg’s statements about “the book of 
life,” which he says is written into the nature of every man. All his 
thoughts, words and deeds, down to the most minute particulars, are 
inscribed in this book. He witnessed an inquest upon several public 
officials whose “books of life’? were opened. One of them, Assessor 
Porath, was found to have stolen sums of money from individuals and 
the public treasury amounting to some 39,000 rix-dollars. Another, 
Assessor Cederstedt, had stolen three or four hundred separate sums 
from various persons. For the space of an hour all this was read out of 
his memory and he recalled and acknowledged everything down to the 
last detail. Swedenborg was amazed to hear each item recounted in 
due order without a single error. All witnesses and even the guilty man 
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himself were amazed that such a “book of life’ exists, written out in 
such detail. (Compare the marvellous resources of the subconscious 
memory recognized in modern psychology! )*1% 

Among the documents bearing on Swedenborg’s early life are the 
voluminous records of a lawsuit with his aunt, Brita Behm, over his 
rights in the smelting furnace at Axmar. (See p. 96 ff.) This wealthy 
sister of Swedenborg’s mother, who for the most of her eighty-five 
years lived a widow in Stockholm, was a shrewd, energetic woman, 
praised by Bishop Swedberg as a capable manager of her large estate. 
Swedenborg, in one of his memorials, expresses surprise that this other- 
wise righteous lady should have acted so unjustly toward him, and 
suggests that she may have been instigated to it by others. He was 
apparently reconciled with his aunt later on and mentions once dream- 
ing pleasantly of going to a dinner with her riding in a magnificent 
carriage. Brita Behm died in 1757 and Swedenborg says that he con- 
versed with her three days after her death and that through his eyes 
she saw her funeral, which must have been an imposing affair after the 
manner of those days. 

His surmise that Brita Behm was led on by someone else to under- 
take the lawsuit against him was confirmed in the other life when he 
met his colleague, Lars Benzelstjerna, the husband of his sister Hedwig. 
Lars, before his death in 1755, became a royal councillor, and presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Although not possessing the 
outstanding qualities of his father and his three archepiscopal brothers, 
Lars was accounted a man of deep learning endowed with unusual 
powers of persuasion. Swedenborg seems, on the whole, never to have 
had much liking for him. As joint owner in the Starbo iron works, 
Emanuel found him “somewhat unpleasant.” He evidently acted unjust- 
ly in the division of the paternal inheritance, and Emanuel’s brother 
complains bitterly that Lars deprived him of his rightful share and re- 
fused to answer many urgent letters begging for a fair settlement. 

In the Spiritual Diary Swedenborg’s first comment on Lars Ben- 
zelstjerna is that he was one of those who acted unjustly from innate 
hatred, and persecuted all but his own friends. He was able to draw 
many simple spirits to his side merely by assuming a tone of sincerity 
and bidding them, “Do me this favor!” Toward Swedenborg he har- 
bored a deadly hatred and in the other world, where he became the 
leader of a crew of thousands of evil spirits, he sought by magical 
arts to destroy him. 

On the last page of one of the diaries there is a fragment that con- 
tains a long list of the infamies of this man. It was indeed Lars who 
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had incited Brita Behm to the Axmar lawsuit. His unjust actions in 
inheritance cases were noted. He had accepted bribes; he had ruined a 
maiden; he once had tried to destroy Swedenborg by running down 
his sleigh as they were driving across the ice; another time he plotted 
to have him stabbed to death; and other dreadful things. The recital 
of these hidden intentions is evidently a part of Benzelstjerna’s “book 
Orne. 24 

In the midst of such discouraging explorations it is a relief to read 
about a certain Bishop Rhydelius who was a good man and very in- 
telligent.415 In the other world he dwelt at first in a city given over to 
the doctrine of faith alone, for like others he had supposed that man 
could be saved instantaneously by faith alone even at the last hour 
of life, no matter how he had lived, heaven being a gift of pure mercy. 
Surrounded by good spirits and thus ‘“‘tempered” for his own protection, 
Rhydelius was led to a heavenly paradise where he beheld many things 
that amazed him. Those who lived there wished him to remain with 
them, but he was not yet prepared for this. He could stand the light of 
heaven, but he was tortured to the point of anguish by its warmth. 
Asked whether he wished to remain in heaven, Rhydelius had then re- 
plied, ‘‘Not in the least!” 

Swedenborg states that in the spiritual world where various animals 
often appear—birds and sheep, horses and camels, elephants and dogs— 
he once saw a noble horse pacing back and forth at a swift trot. It 
was Bishop Rhydelius, who appeared in this shape because he was 
meditating about the will and understanding. 

“Tt seems as if the truth of faith is in the first place,” he was think- 
ing, “but then, in another way, it is evident that good comes first.” 
His deliberations, this way and that, made him appear before Sweden- 
borg’s spiritual eyes like a horse running to and fro. But when he 
asked him how he appeared to himself, the bishop replied that he had 
noticed nothing—he was a man in his own chamber as before. 

Senator Sven Lagerberg was also among the blessed.416 He pos- 
sessed a powerful “sphere of truth” and, protected by this, was able to 
travel about in the hells and describe what he saw in the dark hells of 
the magicians, the poverty-stricken hells of the lascivious, the infernal, 
specter-haunted caverns of profaners. The evil fled or were rendered 
powerless to harm him—such power does a man possess who is 
principled in truth. Swedenborg compares Lagerberg to Aeneas who was 
let into the Elysian fields. : 
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It was well with Lagerberg, Swedenborg says, because he had wished 
well to his country and striven to benefit it, but not out of pride— 
as was the case with so many members of the Senate whose pride pre- 
vented them from seeing political issues as they really were and thus 
discerning what was good for their country and what was harmful to it. 
In the world the chests of noblemen are decorated with the badges of 
knighthood—the order of the Seraphim, the Sword and the Northern 
Star. But in the other world those who work only for such things as 
will promote their own importance are deprived of honors, expelled 
from their offices and forced to beg for alms. The badges of knight- 
hood, we are told, have had an evil influence upon the Swedish nobility. 
Sven Lagerberg discovered that whenever he put on his badges he was 
unable to think freely, but when he returned home and discarded his 
official robes his former judgment immediately returned. This was be- 
cause when he wore the emblems of knighthood he was under the in- 
fluence of vainglorious spirits. Many Swedes of good family affect 
dignities and titles solely in order to be distinguished, Swedenborg 
observes. 

Among those of a good disposition whom he describes meeting in the 
other world was William Penn “from whom Pennsylvania derives its 
name.” Penn had an exalted station and spoke well. He was not of the 
perverse quality of many Quakers who succeeded him.4!7 

Queen Christina is described as dwelling in an elegant house and 
having lively arguments with the Roman cardinals, bantering them to 
make them confess that the Lord was both Dae and Human and 
superior to the popes.*17* Saint Genevieve is described as having a face 
glowing with holiness and beauty. She deplores that she is accorded 
worship when yet she was no more than an ordinary woman. Once was 
seen the Virgin Mother Mary in a snow-white garment, passing by! She 
said that the Lord was born of her, indeed, but that He put off all the 
maternal human and became God, wherefore she now adores Him as 
her God.*18 

Swedenborg spoke also with his own mother and stepmother, who lived 
happily in the other world, and, whenever he so desired, with Emerentia 
Polhem. Her sister Maria, seems to have been among the unhappy, for 
she had placed the delight of her life in the refinement of luxurious 
living .419 

“(Men may unconsciously be infested by the dead who have cherished 
hatred toward them,” he says. There was a certain woman who in the 
life of the body had deceived herself with the imagination that Sweden- 
borg wanted to marry her. Upon finding herself disappointed in this, 
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Sara Hesselia was seized with a deadly hatred and after her decease 
once infested him with the desire to grasp a knife and put an end to 
his life.42° 
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These and many other remarkable things Swedenborg noted down 
while writing Arcana Coelestia. Some of them he inserted into the 
printed book without, however, giving any names. Would the world 
believe him? 

Every year, now, a new volume came from John Lewis’ London 
press. And still no one knew who was the author of these remarkable 
books. After the first advertisement there is no record of any further 
attempts to attract attention. 

The German magazine Neue Zeitungen von Gelehrten Sachen re- 
viewed the first volume of the Arcana in a four-page article, not un- 
kindly but with the observation that it must have been written in a 
state of ecstasy by some pious visionary.4?4 

In the third volume of Arcana Coelestia Swedenborg began an ex- 
planation of the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew in which the Lord 
predicts the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the age.* Jesus had told 
His disciples, when they showed Him the buildings of the temple from 
the Mount of Olives, ‘“There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.” When they demanded, “Tell 
us, when shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of Thy com- 
ing and of the consummation of the age,” He spoke of wars and rumors 
of wars, of nation rising up against nation, of famines and pestilences 
and earthquakes and great tribulations, and of the darkening of the 
sun and the moon and that the stars should fall from heaven. ‘And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven...” (Matthew 
XXIV, 1-7, 29.) These words, said Swedenborg, have reference to the 
end of the church. The darkening of the sun means that love and 
charity will be extinguished; the failure of the moon to give her light, 
and that the stars should fall from heaven means that faith and the 
knowledges of faith will perish.42? The exposition of the internal sense 
of this chapter of Matthew is Swedenborg’s first systematic treatment of 
the predicted Judgment. 

The last volume of Arcana Coelestia left the press in 1756 and 
Swedenborg was now engaged on the making of a detailed subject 
index. This led him to extract all those passages that refer to the 


* The Authorized Version renders this phrase “the end of the world.” 
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prophecy: “I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse, and he that 
sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he 
doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire; and on his 
head were many crowns; and he had a name written that no man 
knew but he himself. And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood; and his name is called the Word of God .. .” (Apocalypse xix, 
11, ff.) 

Thus, Swedenborg says, was represented the Lord as to the Word, 
and the disclosure of its internal sense. It was by means of this dis- 
closure that the predicted judgment was to be brought about. The col- 
lected passages were later published as a brochure under the title 
The White Horse. 

Also from the Arcana he extracted, in systematic form, all the scat- 
tered teachings about the New Church later published as The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrines: “I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away. And I, 
John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband .. . ” (Apoc- 
alypse XXI, 1, ff.) 

It would seem to have been after this work was drafted that Sweden- 
borg testified to the stupendous changes in the spiritual world, declar- 
ing that the event for which all Christendom had been waiting for seven- 
teen hundred years had taken place there! ‘The Last Judgment has | 
already been accomplished. I have seen it with my own eyes... ” 

Many, he stated, have expounded the prophetical book called ‘“The 
Apocalypse” but hitherto no one has understood that its prophecies 
refer not to historical events but to the state of the Christian Church. 
Many have denied the Last Judgment, thinking in their hearts: 


How can so vast a heaven, and so many stars together with the 
sun and the moon be destroyed and dissipated? How can the stars 
fall from heaven upon the earth, which yet are larger than the 
earth? How can bodies eaten up by worms, consumed by putrefac- 
tion and scattered to all the winds, be re-collected for their souls? 
In the meantime where is the soul? Who ever came from heaven 
to tell us that it exists? What is hell—is it anything at all? 
What is the meaning of man’s being tormented by eternal fire? 
What is this day of judgment? Has it not been expected for ages 
in vain? | 
The Last Judgment does not occur on the earth, Swedenborg de- 

clares, but in the spiritual world, where all who have lived from the 
beginning of creation are gathered together. 
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It was granted me to see from the beginning to the end how the 
Last Judgment was accomplished; how Babylon was destroyed; 
how those understood by the dragon were cast into the abyss; 
and how the new heaven was formed and a New Church was in- 
stituted in the heavens, which is understood by the New Jerusalem. 
It was granted me to see all these things with my own eyes, in 
order that I might be able to testify of them. This Last Judg- 
ment was commenced in the beginning of the year 1757 and was 
fully accomplished at the end of that year. . . 423 


It fell first upon the Papists, then upon the Mohammedans and the 
Gentiles, and lastly upon the Reformed. “Babylon is fallen, is fallen!”’ 
Babylon comprises all those who desire to rule by means of religion, 
who use Divine things as a means to power, as do the Papists who 
transfer to themselves the Lord’s Divine power of saving souls. They 
sell salvation and remit sins, and claim that their Pope is Christ’s 
vicar on earth, acknowledging a divinity in the decrees of Rome 
superior to the Divine in the Word of God; they perform masses in 
a foreign tongue, extinguishing the light from heaven. They place the 
all of worship in devout externals, idolizing saints, bones and relics, per- 
forming miracles to turn away minds from the worship of God to the 
worship of men. 

It is impossible here to relate even a small portion of the stupendous 
drama which Swedenborg describes in the work on the Last Judg- 
ment. Much of it reads like a description of modern warfare. He tells 
how “the Babylonish nation”’ extended over large areas of the spiritual 
world and he describes their cities and mountain strongholds, their 
hidden treasures and magnificent displays. 

The first step in the judgment he calls “visitation” during which the 
evil were explored as to their inner character. In the next step the good 
were separated from the evil and removed to a place of safety. This 
was followed by earthquakes and violent tremors as the evil were ap- 
prehended. Those in the cities ran to and fro, hiding in crypts and caves, 
carrying with them their treasures. Whole mountains collapsed and were 
swallowed up or subsided into great yawning chasms. Finally a violent 
east wind shook the land to its foundations and myriads of evil spirits 
were cast into the black waters of the western sea. Darkness covered 
the heavens. Some of these spirits had dwelt in their strongholds since 
the Middle Ages, ruling over the simple in heart by the power of their 
devout rituals. The sirens, however deeply hidden, were cast out of their 
mountain haunts. 
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The world of spirits was by this means freed from infestation and 
the angels rejoiced because of the liberation of the just. All inwardly 
good souls were taken up into heaven for instruction, and it is now no 
longer permitted for societies to be formed in the world of spirits where 
the evil can rule over the good by means of devotional appeal. 


ok * * * K 


Last to be affected by the great Judgment were the Protestant or 
Reformed churches who had their magnificent strongholds in the 
center of the spiritual world.42* They were in possession of faith and 
yet had led wicked lives, and appeared like demons fighting about 
religion. 

Congregations of corrupt Protestant spirits formed, we are told, 
an obstructing cloud that eclipsed the Spiritual Sun and cut off its 
light so that men were no longer able to be enlightened, ‘‘for all en- 
lightenment comes to men from the Lord through heaven and enters 
by an internal way.” It was this “internal way” that had become ob- 
structed by such vicious congregations of spirits. 

Then the Lord was seen in a bright cloud and all who were about to 
perish appeared together in the likeness of a great dragon whose tail 
extended in a curve toward heaven. “It was granted me to see this 
representation,” says Swedenborg, “so that I might know and make 
known who are to be understood by the dragon in the Apocalypse, 
namely all who read the Word, hear sermons and attend the rites of the 
church but make no account of the lusts of evil which beset them, and 
who inwardly meditate thefts, frauds, adulteries and obscenities, hatred 
and revenge.” 

The angels visited them, exhorting them to desist from their evil do- 
ings, but they rushed upon them and treated them abominably. After 
the judgment their splendor vanished. Their palaces were turned into 
vile huts, their gardens into stagnant pools, their temples into heaps of 
rubbish. The very hills they inhabited turned into mounds of gravel 
in correspondence with their depraved dispositions. Concussions fol- 
lowed and the evil were cast into stagnant lakes and barren deserts and 
were finally locked up in an abyss, “the bottomless pit,” spoken of in 
the twentieth chapter of Revelation. Into this gloomy cavern were 
thrown many of those hypocrites and profaners, personal acquaintances 
of Swedenborg, who had “fulfilled the measure of their evil.” Here 
they have only one another to torment. 

After the Last Judgment had thus been fully accomplished, there 
was joy in heaven and light such as had never before been in the world 
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of spirits, because the infernal societies had been removed that had in- 
terposed themselves between heaven and earth. “A similar light then 
arose with men in the world, giving them new enlightenment.” 425 
“Then I saw angelic spirits in great numbers, rising from below and 
elevated into heaven. They were the sheep, there reserved and guarded 
by the Lord for ages back, lest they should come under the malignant 
influence of the Dragonists, and their charity be suffocated. These 
are they who are understood in the Word by those who went forth 
from the sepulchres, also by the souls of those slain for the testimony 
of Jesus...” The pamphlet describing the Judgment on the Protes- 
tants was not published until 1763. 

The state of the mundane world will continue much the same as 
before, Swedenborg says, for the great change brought about in the 
spiritual world by the Last Judgment does not produce any change in 
the natural world as regards its outward form. Affairs of state, war and 
peace will exist in the future as they have in the past. It is the 
mental world that will be affected, for this judgment took place in the 
world of man’s spirit. And after this men will be able to think more 
freely on matters of faith. Spiritual freedom has now been restored, 
and all things have now been reduced into order. The Lord alone 
knows the future, but spiritual captivity has been broken and man 
can now better grasp interior truths 7f he will. But still “the angels 
have more hopes for the acceptance of the new doctrines” by certain 
natives of central Africa than by the Christians of his own day, Sweden- 
borg says, alluding to such individuals as are primarily in faith, as 
contrasted with Gentile nations who are foremostly in charity. 

Reflecting on the credibility of what he has related in such great 
detail, he exclaims, ““What man can draw such things from himself?” 426 
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Life After Death 


For eight years, while he was engaged on the Arcana, almost nothing 
is known of Emanuel Swedenborg personally. If he had retired to a 
Tibetan monastery he could scarcely have enjoyed greater seclusion 
than in his suburban home. During this time, 1749-1757, he had 
published the eight quarto volumes of Arcana Coelestia, and written a 
prodigious quantity of other manuscripts. 

The summer of 1758 finds him again in England with the copy 
for five lesser works to be published in London. Much of it was based 
on material previously printed between the chapters of the Arcana, 
but now rewritten in a systematic form. One of the five treatises 
was the work Heaven and Hell, best known and most widely read of all 
Swedenborg’s books. The other four were: The White Horse, an ex- 
position of the vision of John in Revelation XIX, (see p. 260); The 
Last Judgment, (see p. 261); another called The Earths in the Universe, 
and The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, a word that ex- 
plains in detail the doctrines of the New Church, teaching from the 
Word how a man must live in order to be saved and that no one who be- 
lieves in God and lives well is condemned, whatever his religion.4?7 

Besides these he had begun and was elaborating a voluminous com- 
mentary entitled The Apocalypse Explained,4?® expounding, verse by 
verse, the book of Revelation as he had explained the books of Genesis 
and Exodus in the Arcana. Ideas first expressed in the Arcana are 
here developed in detail. Two copies of this work exist in Swedenborg’s 
hand, written out for the printer. On the title-page is inscribed: 


“Londini, 1759,” an indication that the author intended to publish it: 


that year. Again his purpose was changed; whether for financial or 
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other reasons, Swedenborg never issued this great work of four quarto 
volumes. Instead, seven years later, he published a resumé of the 
internal sense of the Apocalypse in one large volume entitled The 
Apocalypse Revealed.*?9 It is difficult to see when even such a dili- 
gent student as our Swedenborg found time to do this amazing amount 
of writing and rewriting! 

Just as his philosophical works, at one stage, culminated in his 
search for the soul, so now Swedenborg’s theological writings are oc- 
cupied with the Holy City or “the Kingdom of God.” So basic for him 
was the idea “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all things shall 
be added unto you,” that he placed this verse from Matthew VI as a 
motto on nearly all of his theological works up to this time. Our 
concept of the Kingdom of God is immensely extended by the treatise 
on The Earths in the Universe, for in this work Swedenborg maintains 
that the human race is not confined to one earth only but extends to 
earths innumerable.*3° 


Heaven and Hell owes its appeal to the fact that it treats of the 
life after death. Whatever is uncertain in this world, one thing is 
certain—we all shall die, and there are few who have not, at some time, 
meditated on this inevitable change. Philosophers, ancient and modern, 
have discussed the question of the possibility of the soul’s being im- 
mortal. Socrates, in his powerful Apology, rejoices that after he has 
drunk the cup of hemlock he will be reunited with his friends who have 
died and he joyfully contemplates the prospect of talking over and 
comparing his experiences with Orpheus, Hesiod, Homer and Ulysses, 
and spending his time pleasantly “in questioning and examining the 
people there, as I have done those here, and discovering who among 
them is wise, and who fancies himself to be so, but is not...” One 
ought to entertain good hopes with respect to death, says this wise man, 
and to meditate on the truth that “to a good man nothing is evil, 
either while he lives or when he is dead.” 

The orthodox Christian churches of the 18th century were very 
vague about the life after death. They taught, indeed, that man will 
live after death, but as to when and how the resurrection is to take 
place and as to what kind of life awaited the risen soul they were 
quite indefinite. By contrast, Swedenborg, in Heaven and Hell, de- 
clared that his assertions were actual facts about the future life; that 
the Word of God was the basis for them and that his own experiences 
were proofs of immortality! 
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How diametrically opposite to the prevailing ideas were his teach- 
ings! 

Angels are a race of celestial beings created such from the beginning, 
said the Churches. 

Not so, said Swedenborg; every inhabitant of heaven, as well as of 
hell, once lived a man on earth. 

Man will be resurrected as to the physical body, said the Churches. 

The physical body decays in the ground, never to be resumed, said 
Swedenborg. It is the soul, the immaterial body, that is raised—im- 
mediately after death. 

The heavenly joys that await the saved soul are perpetual adoration 
and psalm-singing, said the Churches. 

No, said Swedenborg. There, as here, everyone has his own oc- 
cupation. Formal worship is only one phase of the heavenly life, a recrea- 
tion rather than an employment. The angels eat and drink, work and 
play, live in homes and meet together in assemblies. They are divided 
into societies according to their services and genius. 

Lost souls are perpetually tormented in eternal fire, was the estab- 
lished belief of those days. 

There is no fire except the burning of evil lusts, said our author. 
God punishes no one. The torture of the damned consists purely in 
their being restrained from committing evils. It certainly is not “the 
pangs of conscience,” for the evil have no conscience. To themselves 
they appear like men living as before, although in the sight of heaven 
they appear like monsters. 

Millions of unbaptized infants and heathen are among the lost, 
taught the orthodox ministers, and hustled newborn babies out in any 
kind of weather to be baptized, so as to cheat the Devil of his prey— 
especially if the little ones were sickly and seemed in danger of dying! 

Not so, said Swedenborg. The Gentiles are, in general, better than 
the Christians and when instructed are more easily received into heaven. 
As for infants, they are taken to heavenly societies immediately after 
death, to be tenderly nurtured by angels until they reach a state of 
spiritual maturity. 

Instead of being vague, remote places, heaven and hell are all 
around us while we are living on the earth and, as to our souls, we are 
even now inhabitants of the spiritual world. Dying is merely a removal 
from one plane of consciousness to another; one’s body is discarded like 
a worn-out garment, said Swedenborg. His spiritual world is a real 
world, inhabited not by ghosts but by men and women who have lived 
on earth. In the opening pages of Heaven and Hell he states: 
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When the body is no longer able to perform the bodily functions 
in the natural world that correspond to the spirit’s thoughts and af- 
fections . . . man is said to die. This takes place when the respira- 
tion of the lungs and the beating of the heart cease. But the man 
does not die; he is merely separated from the bodily part that was 
of use to him in the world, while the man himself continues to live, 
since he is not a man because of his body but because of his 
spirit, for it is the spirit that thinks in man, and thought, with af- 
fection, is what constitutes men. Evidently, then, the death of man 
is merely his passing from one world into another.431 


In the other world a spiritual gravitation arranges everything into 
exquisite order. All there are associated through inner similarities and 
not, as here, by space and time. Those in the closest harmony with God 
are in the highest, inmost or celestial heaven; those relatively less per- 
fect are farther removed and comprise the spiritual heaven; those still 
less perfect form the natural heaven. Thus there are three heavens, 
and opposite them three hells. The Lord casts no one into hell, but 
souls gravitate to those with whom they wish to be. 


*K *K *K ** * 


The world’s thinking has altered much in the last hundred years and 
few intelligent men today would advocate the old illogical doctrines 
about the future life. In America this change has been traced by some 
to the influence of Swedenborg, who, they say, has introduced the first 
really new conception of immortality given to the world in eighteen cen- 
turies. The idea of the hereafter took on sane and sensible forms and 
became rational, conceivable and natural, largely supplanting the 
orthodox belief that the dead are sleeping in their graves until the 
last trump shall call them to a bodily resurrection.*32 

A different reaction was to be expected from Swedenborg’s con- 
temporaries, nor did he look for an immediate acceptance of his revela- 
tions. In the opening pages of Heaven and Hell he states: 


The man of the church at this day knows scarcely anything 
about heaven and hell, nor yet about his own life after death, 
although these things are all treated of in the Word; yea, many 
even among those who were born within the church, deny these 
things, saying in their hearts, Who has ever come thence and told 
us? Lest, therefore, such a negative principle, which rules especially 
among those who possess much worldly wisdom, should also in- 
fect and corrupt the simple in heart and faith, it has been granted 
me to associate with angels and to converse with them as one 
man with another, and also to see the things which are in the 
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heavens as well as those which are in the hells, and this for the 
space of thirteen years, and to describe these things from what I 
have myself seen and heard, in the hope that ignorance may thus 
be enlightened and incredulity dissipated. The reason that such 
immediate revelation is made at this time is, that this is what is 
meant by the Coming of the Lord.43% 


In a manuscript entitled The Athanasian Creed,43* written during his 
stay in England, he states that he has sent copies of the five treatises to 
all the leading clergymen of Great Britain without getting any response. 

In his Spiritual Diary Swedenborg describes a conversation with an 
English bishop who in the world was considered more learned than all 
the rest. The bishop confessed that he thought of the Lord as just 
another man and admitted that he considered evils to be sinful only 
because they offended against the civil law. 

This bishop told Swedenborg how, by abuse and misrepresentations, 
he had influenced the clergy to utterly reject the five works which had 
been sent to the bishops and lords of the Church of England in Parlia- 
ment. Swedenborg’s rejoinder was a solemn statement that this was 
not his work, but the Lord’s, Who wished to reveal the nature of heaven 
and hell and of man’s life after death, and that theological matters do 
not transcend the reason.*35 
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Painted in 1707, artist unknown. Original in 
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“On the method of rolling and cutting iron into bars and milling them, as 
practiced in tracts of Liége, in England and in Sweden.” Engraving from Swed- 
enborg’s work On Iron, p. 253. 
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Machine for raising ore, invented circa 1715. (From The Mechanical 
Inventions of Emanuel Swedenborg, by Alfred Acton, M.A., D.Th., p. 39) 
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Chapter Thirty-one 


Astonishment in Sweden 


Toward the end of June, 1759, Swedenborg left England for Sweden, 
returning from his seventh journey abroad, presumably by way of 
Holland. Until this time he had succeeded in guarding the anonymity 
of his publications and few, if any, were aware that he was consciously 
living a double life as a citizen of two worlds. But the time had now 
arrived when public attention was to be drawn to him through a series 
of incidents which demonstrated his remarkable psychic powers. The 
first occurred on his arrival at the port of Gothenburg, on the west 
coast, some 300 miles distant from Stockholm. 

At four o’clock on July 19, a Saturday, Swedenborg and fifteen 
others were dinner guests of William Castel, a prominent merchant, in 
his fine home on Canal Street, now known as “the Sahlgren house.” 

About six o’clock Swedenborg left the company for a while and 
returned pale and in great agitation. Questioned, he said that a danger- 
ous fire had just broken out in South Stockholm and that it was rapidly 
spreading. He was restless and often went out into the garden. He 
said that the dwelling of a friend whom he named was already in ashes 
and that his own house was in danger of catching fire. 

At eight o’clock, after he had been out again, he exclaimed with re- 
lief, “Thank God! The fire is extinguished, the third door from my 
house!’ Some of the guests at Mr. Castel’s were residents of Stock- 
holm and had been greatly alarmed. 

The same evening the story was told to the provincial governor and 
on Sunday morning Swedenborg was summoned to the governor’s house 
and questioned about the disaster. He gave a detailed account of the 
fire, telling how it had started, how long it had lasted, and in what 
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manner it had been put out. The news spread throughout the town 
and caused considerable consternation, many people being alarmed for 
the welfare of their friends and the grievous loss of property that such 
a fire would occasion. 

On Monday evening a messenger arrived from Stockholm, who had 
been dispatched by the Board of Trade while the fire still raged. In the 
letters he brought with him the course of the conflagration was de- 
scribed exactly as Swedenborg had described it two days previously. On 
Tuesday a royal courier arrived at the governor’s mansion bringing 
the sad news of the fire, telling of the widespread loss and property 
damage. This second account of the fire, like the first, differed in not 
the slightest particular from the description Swedenborg had given 
of it at the very time when the fire was in progress. 

A few days later a Gothenburg newspaper, edited by Johan Rosén, 
a teacher in the college, contained an account which began: “Stock- 
holm: An unfortunate fire, on the nineteenth of this month, visited 
Sédermalm. It started at three o’clock in the afternoon, in a wooden 
house where too strong a fire had been built for baking; and it spread 
over the whole of Skinnareviken, Hornsgatan, and Mariagatan and 
over the Sddermalm market place. Fine houses and properties were laid 
in ashes, among them the Maria Church. The wind was west-northwest 
and very strong.” 436° No mention of any extraordinary feature, of 
course, found its way into this account. But Swedenborg’s double sight 
and remarkable prognostications were not forgotten by the people of 
Gothenburg, and a few years later the name of Johan Rosén reappears 
in this story.43? 

When the news of Swedenborg’s extraordinary vision of the fire 
reached the capital, public curiosity about him was very much aroused. 
His late publications in theology had not yet become known, so his 
clairvoyance could not have been associated in people’s minds with 
his spiritual experiences, for up to this time he had never talked to 
anyone about his visions and few could have known that he was the 
author of Arcana Coelestia. At least there is no documentary evidence 
to show that anyone attributed the astounding declarations of that 
book to Assessor Swedenborg. 

A single copy of Heaven and Hell had, however, found its way into 
Stockholm during the winter, as is proved by a sheet of paper in the 
handwriting of Swedenborg’s friend, Count Gustaf Bonde, dated Janu- 
ary 5, 1759.438 Bonde seems to have been the first person to guess, or 
in some way find out, that Swedenborg was the author of the five 
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London treatises, although it was not until nine years later that his 
name was affixed to any volume of his theological works. 

Swedenborg knew Count Bonde quite well. He was president of the 
Board of Mines when Emanuel dedicated to him the first three parts 
of his Miscellaneous Observations. Bonde afterward served his country 
as senator and then became chancellor of Upsala University. In 1739 
he retired but now, twenty years later, he had been recalled to serve 
another term in the senate and had moved to Stockholm. 

That Bonde’s comments about this book should have taken the form 
of “objections” to the novel ideas expressed in the volume should 
surprise no one. He was offended, for instance, at Swedenborg’s denial 
of salvation through pure grace apart from repentance. And how 
could the serpent have tempted Eve in Paradise, if there were no angels 
and devils before man existed upon the earth? Bonde fears that if, 
instead of basing one’s faith on the plain letter of Scripture, one has to 
look into it for an “internal sense,” then anyone could make up a 
special religion to suit himself, by searching out whatever meaning he 
pleases. 

His objections notwithstanding, Count Bonde was deeply impressed 
by Swedenborg’s books, for he wrote about them to Baron Hatzel, a 
literary friend in Rotterdam, who immediately became an enthusiastic 
reader of the works, including the Arcana. Hatzel lost no time in com- 
municating to Count Bonde his ardent desire to make Swedenborg’s 
acquaintance. He asked him to deliver a note to the assessor, in which 
Hatzel states that from his early youth he has striven after truth and 
now, having become acquainted with Swedenborg’s extraordinary insight 
and illumination, he wishes to become his disciple and to follow him 
“to taste the waters of the same fountain of wisdom” from which 
Swedenborg was drinking.*89 In return for this favor Baron Hatzel 
offered to translate all of Swedenborg’s writings into German and 
French, so that they might be accessible to the uneducated. 

In forwarding this letter to Swedenborg, on August 7, 1760, Count 
Bonde refers to their long-standing friendship and recommends to 
Swedenborg his Rotterdam friend who has been writing to him about 
these books ever since the spring, telling Bonde the inexpressible pleasure 
he derived from them. Bonde closes by reminding the assessor of his 
promise to honor him with a visit during the summer and view his 
little garden, assuring him that he will be more than welcome. 

Swedenborg’s reply to this letter, four days later, dealing with the 
delicate problem involved in Hatzel’s request, is an excellent example of 
his friendliness and tact. Politely he explains to Bonde that, since his 
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books are published anonymously, he cannot enter into correspondence 
with anyone abroad. He asks Count Bonde to express his pleasure 
that Baron Hatzel found satisfaction in his writings. It was a sign of 
his having been enlightened from heaven, for the matters there treated 
cannot be comprehended without such enlightenment. 

Whether or no his answer to Bonde’s Rotterdam friend satisfied the 
latter’s esoteric ambitions we do not know, since no further documents on 
the subject have come to light. In time, however, the whole town 
was talking about Swedenborg and his remarkable second sight. Several 
of the learned had become acquainted with his works which he now 
began presenting to his friends although, as he told the erudite archi- 
vist Anton von Stjarnman, he limited his gift copies to those who 
were intelligent and wise. Among these was von Stjarnman himself who 
assisted Swedenborg with the distribution and to whom he presented 
certain of his scientific books, notably his Chemistry, with the curious 
and somewhat facetious inscription: 


These treatises, which are my first fruits, are given as a present 
to the nobleman, knight, councillor of the Chancery, A. Stjarnman, 
a friend, by the author, Em. Swedenborg. A knight, in the spiritual 
sense, which is called the mystical sense, signifies one who is know- 
ing and intelligent; so also Stjarnman (=Star-man), for stars, 
in that sense, signify the cognitions of truth and good; thus a man 
of stars is one who is knowing and intelligent.4*° 


To Count Anders von Hopken Swedenborg presented his own copy 
of Swammerdam’s Biblia Naturae, from which lengthy quotations are 
made in later works.441 Among the ‘‘wise” were also numbered two 
bishops, Halenius and Mennander, each of whom received presentation 
copies of Arcana Coelestia.4” 

Among the distinguished men whose curiosity was aroused by Sweden- 
borg’s unusual claims was the former Prime Minister Carl Gustaf 
Tessin, whose Diaries are a rich source of anecdote about contemporary 
persons and events. They are preserved in Tessin’s beautiful castle of 
Akeréd, on Lake Maler, in Sddermanland, whose greatest treasure is 
the twenty-nine folio volumes where, day after day, Count Gustaf wrote 
down his comments and conversations, never forgetting a daily note 
about the weather.443 On February 28, 1760, Tessin jotted down the 
following hasty impression: 


Councillor Swedenborg is a living instance among us of the 
height to which vapors may rise in a man’s head and imagination. 
He dwells, I am told, in a garden-conservatory, regards himself 
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as the most fortunate of mortals and is so, too; for through an in- 
timate intercourse with a future world, he believes that he sees 
and can speak with all the dead, both known and unknown. 


To which a few days later he added: ‘“When Commerce-Councillor 
Polhem was being buried Swedenborg took part in the procession and 
reported that Polhem had come and was walking beside him, and that 
he asked what all this was about; whereupon Swedenborg informed him 
that it was his burial.444 

Wrote Tessin: 


Merely out of curiosity, to make the acquaintance of a singular 
man, I went to see Assessor Swedenborg on the afternoon of March 
5, 1760. He lives far up on Hornsgatan in a neat little wooden 
building on a large plot of ground with a garden belonging to him. 
I found there an old man about seventy-three years of age with 
a countenance perfectly like that of the late Bishop Swedberg, but 
not so tall. He had feeble eyes, a large mouth, and a pale com- 
plexion, but he was cheerful, friendly, and talkative. It seemed 
that I was welcome, and as I had not intended to make many 
preludes, I began at once by speaking about the work on Heaven 
and Hell. 

He said that besides his own copy he had only two others, which 
he had intended, at the next Riksdag, to hand over to two bishops; 
but as he had heard that one copy of it had come into the 
country without his knowledge, having been sold to His Excel- 
lency Count Bonde, he had reconsidered the matter and given one 
of his copies to Senator Count Hopken and the other one to 
Councillor Oelreich, the censor of books. He expects fifty more 
copies from England next spring and then he will send one to me. 

He did not seem particularly prepared for many objections, but 
stammered in a hesitant manner. He said that he was forbidden 
to repeat what the angels and the departed had told him, but that 
for sixteen years God had granted him revelations of this kind, 
so that he might lead the world away from darkness and error, 
which of late had increased to such a degree that the very existence 
of God was in effect denied . .. Whenever he is by himself angels 
and the departed come to him, but only a few for a longer time 
than half a year; for gradually, he said, they forget temporal things 
and remain in their heavenly homes . . . Last Wednesday Senator 
Ehrenpreuss was with him the whole day. He fills the office of 
judge in his society, but was ashamed of the little insight he 
formerly had, compared with the light he has now.*45 

All the heavens, he said, are divided into societies, and all 
these societies are classified according to the inclinations of men; 
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so that all the members are in mutual accord. In case a wife and 
husband are not of the same disposition, they meet indeed in the 
other life—as all relations and acquaintances do in the beginning 
—hbut each is afterward directed into his or her respective society, 
where they get another mate; for, according to him, all things in 
the other life are circumstanced like the things in this life, only 
in different degree. Besides, he says, there are many thousand hells 
which are likewise divided into societies and governed by God; 
and where punishments are inflicted according to His all-wise 
measure. 

Our conversation was interrupted when he assured me that as 
soon as I come into the other world I should certainly be ap- 
pointed to the Privy Council. I thanked him but assured him 
that I had enough of that in this life. 


“T never concern myself with other people’s affairs,’ wrote Tessin 
another time, “but I nevertheless intend to do everything I can to 
become informed of Assessor Swedenborg’s life and mode of living, in 
order that our biographies may contain everything relating to a man who 
will come to occupy the foremost place among visionaries . . . ” 

Following up this intention, Tessin paid a second visit on June 30, 
a Monday afternoon, taking with him his wife, some relatives and the 
Countess Fersen with whom they had been dining. In describing this 
visit to Swedenborg’s “neat garden and philosophically established 
household on Hornsgatan,” Tessin says: 


He told me that Countess Hedwig Sack [Fersen’s sister-in-law] 
often was with him. She is now—these are his words—quite well, 
and certified that everything he had said about the life to come was 
true. I don’t know whether to call happy or unhappy a weak- 
minded person who finds pleasure in his imagination. He gave me 
his book on The Brain, published in Amsterdam in quarto. Some- 
one ought to write “On Brain cure,” which this otherwise very kind- 
hearted, pleasant gentleman is in need of . . . Faith is the holiest 
thing of all, into which Reason is not permitted to enter.*4#° 


Still Tessin could not have been altogether satisfied with his con- 
clusion, for he continued to read and study Swedenborg’s books, and 
later commented: 


Among all visionaries, Herr Swedenborg is probably the one 
who has written most explicitly. He discusses, quotes sources, ad- 
duces arguments and causes, etc. The whole edifice has a kind of 
connection and with all its peculiarity is erected with studied 
thought. The book, moreover, has so many new and unexpected 
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turns that it may be read through without boredom. What he 
says in number 191 . . . concerning space in heaven is a well- 
reasoned dream. Throughout the entire work one recognizes 
Bishop Swedberg’s son, who is dreaming with far greater profundity 
than the father . .. All this may be read with the same credence 
that one gives to Mohammed’s Alkoran .. . #47 


That a considerable sensation had been caused in the capital that 
spring when the news of Swedenborg’s intercourse with spirits first 
leaked out is evident from the letters of the mineralogist Daniel Tilas 
to his young colleague, Councillor of Mines Axel Cronstedt. Wrote 
Tilas on March 16, 1760:448 


Some years ago I had the honor to take part in a correspond- 
ence on magic and mystical philosophy. We have now got hold 
of the right man. A very short while ago the whole town was al- 
most in alarm about it and the affair spread surprisingly fast for 
not a breath was heard respecting it before my departure. It is 
Swedenborg, who has intercourse with the dead whenever he 
chooses and who can inquire after his former departed friends 
when it pleases him, whether they be in heaven or hell, or whether 
they hover about in a third nondescript place. He has had many 
conversations with Senator Ehrenpreuss, likewise with Count 
Gyllenborg, about whose condition he gives satisfactory accounts. 
He called on Baron Harleman [the architect of the royal palace] 
in order to get from him the plan for some building, and he found 
him taking a walk in his garden . .. Queen Ulrika Eleonora is do- 
ing well. She is now married to another noble gentleman and lives 
in a state of blessedness. I am all in a flutter before conversing 
with him and hearing whom my lately departed [wife] Hedwig 
Reuterholm has married; I should not like it, forsooth, if she had 
become a sultaness. 

All this he reports without a screw seeming to be loose in the 
clock-work in any other respect. He has also written a book upon 
communication with spirits, which was printed in England. I 
have not yet seen it. Nor would I have lent any credence to all 
this stuff had I not heard it yesterday from Count Tessin’s own 
mouth . . . I wish you were here that we might go to him together, 
but in that case I should have to caution you first, “Risum teneatts, 
amici” (Stockholm, March 16, 1760). 


A week later Tilas continued the subject: 


. Since writing my last letter I have been in company 
with this wonderful man. Many consider him crazy, but I desire 
to scan the matter more thoroughly before expressing myself 
upon it. Senator Hépken has visited with him for three or four 
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hours; likewise Senator Tessin ... Just listen to this astounding 
news: The Last Judgment has already taken place, in 1757, and 
he talks about it as familiarly as if he had been the secretary 
there and taken down the minutes. Since that time the judgment 
board is in continual session and parties are judged as soon as 
they arrive. This information must not be spread abroad, since 
I do not wish to be held accountable for it. These things are 
known to thousands here, but I do not think it advisable for 
them to become generally known . .. (Stockholm, March 24, 1760). 


Tilas was one of Tessin’s special friends. Four years had elapsed 
since the latter resigned as Prime Minister, but he was still a member 
of the executive council. Tessin’s deep-seated love for culture and 
beauty continued to express itself in work on his exquisite art col- 
lection, his library and his unique mineral cabinet. During the winter 
the Tessins lived in a large mansion just opposite the House of Nobles, 
but during the summer of 1760 the family occupied a small country 
estate called Svindersvik, only forty minutes’ drive from the castle 
of Drottningholm, where the meetings of the royal council were held. 
Svindersvik was the property of Tessin’s wealthy friend, Claes Grill, 
brother of Anton and Johan Grill, Swedenborg’s Amsterdam bankers. 
It had a fine view over-looking the sea, promenades along high cliffs, a 
large garden, and a well-furnished library. “In one word,” says Tessin, 
‘“Nature’s play, Mr. Grill’s purse and taste, and my late lamented 
friend Baron Harleman’s art, have made of Svindersvik a joy for 
humanity that has few equals in charm and arrangement.” 

Here, as at his town house, it was Tessin’s custom to gather about him, 
on Saturday afternoons, lovers of art and learning. Besides the mineralo- 
gist Daniel Tilas, there were the librarian Carl Christopher Gjorwell 
and Anton von Stjarnman, who is described as a little blond man with 
an up-turned nose who, in spite of his vast learning was an insatiable 
lover of social life. There were several ladies besides the hostess, Carl 
Gustaf’s charming wife, Countess Ulla Sparre, who presided at the 
dinners, and intimate friends like Countess Fersen and Brita Sparre. 

Into this distinguished circle, in September, 1760, stepped the vener- 
able savant, Emanuel Swedenborg, dressed, we suppose, as Tessin has 
described him, in flowing wig, knee breeches and his “lavender velvet 
coat, black silken vest and shoes with large, gold buckles.” The diary 
of Tessin’s nephew, Count Frederick Sparre,*49 contains the statement 
that on the twenty-seventh of September Tessin arranged for a car- 
riage to be sent for Swedenborg and von Stjarnman to drive them to 
Svindersvik, and that after dinner “instead of the usual billiard play- 
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ing, everybody remained seated to listen to Swedenborg give an account 
of his ideas. The company did not break up to return to the city before 
six o’clock in the evening.” Dinners were served early in those days! 

Tessin’s interest in Swedenborg continued. He was invited to attend 
the Saturday assemblies all through the winter. It was, however, a 
largely personal interest, arising more from curiosity than because of 
the logical appeal of Swedenborg’s theology, as in the case of von 
Hopken. 


In the spring an incident occurred which caused a new sensation in 
the capital. Monsieur de Marteville, the Dutch ambassador to Stock- 
holm, had died the previous April. About a year later, a goldsmith 
presented Mme. de Marteville with a bill demanding payment for a 
silver service he had sold her husband. The widow was astonished at 
this demand, in view of her husband’s customary punctuality in settling 
his accounts. She was convinced that the bill, amounting to 25,000 
Dutch guilders, had been paid but, in spite of all searches, she was 
unable to find the goldsmith’s receipt.45° 

There seems reason to believe that the Russian ambassador, Count 
Ostermann, a friend of her late husband, was the one who suggested to 
Mme. de Marteville that she might, in her anxiety, apply to Sweden- 
borg. She mentioned to several ladies her desire to make the acquain- 
tance of the strange and wonderful man who lived in the neighborhood, 
and they agreed to go together on a certain day and pay him a visit. 

The assessor received them courteously in what is described as a fine 
high-ceilinged room with a skylight opening into the conservatory 
above. He afterward led them out into the garden. When Mme. de 
Marteville asked him whether he had been acquainted with her late 
husband, he said he had not. After apologizing for troubling him, the 
widow then made her request. If, as people said, Swedenborg possessed 
the extraordinary gift of conversing with the souls of the departed, 
would he have the kindness to ask her husband about the matter of the 
silver service? Swedenborg had no objection to complying with her 
request. 

In relating this incident to Robsahm, he stated that when the lady 
told him about the lost receipt he promised her that if he should meet 
de Marteville he would mention the matter to him. This he did when, 
a few days later, he encountered the ambassador in the spirit world. 
M. de Marteville assured Swedenborg that he would “go home that 
same evening and look after it.” “But I did not receive any other answer 
for his widow,” Swedenborg added. 
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According to Mme. de Marteville, eight days after her visit to Sweden- 
borg her late husband appeared to her in a dream and pointed out the 
place where the receipt lay, in an English bureau. In another account 
she repeats her husband’s words: 

‘My child, you are worried about the receipt. Just pull out the drawer 
of my desk all the way. In pulling it out, the receipt was probably 
pushed back and is lying behind it.” 

This dream occurred about two o’clock in the morning. The widow 
rose, full of joy, and found in the place indicated, not only the receipt 
but also a hairpin set with diamonds which had been considered lost. 
She then retired and slept until nine o’clock in the morning. 

About eleven o’clock Swedenborg came and begged to be announced. 
Before he had heard a word from Mme. de Marteville, he told her that, 
during the night, he had seen various spirits, among them Monsieur de 
Marteville. Swedenborg had desired to converse with the ambassador 
but he refused because, as he said, he had to go to his wife and tell 
her something of importance. After that he would leave the colony in 
which he had been for about a year, and pass into one more blessed. 

A more dramatic version of this story was told to Immanuel Kant, 
four years after the incident of “the lost receipt.” Kant declares that 
Swedenborg, in the presence of visitors, described to Mme. de Marte- 
ville the exact whereabouts of a secret drawer, and that the whole com- 
pany rose and followed the lady into the upper room where, to their 
great astonishment, the papers were found in the hidden compartment. 
Robsahm’s brief statement—related above—is based on what Sweden- 
borg told him with the assurance that “he had no other share in bringing 
the matter to light.” 451 


aK * * * % 


More striking and important than the story of the lost receipt is the 
incident of the Queen’s secret which occurred in the autumn of the same 
year. This story, like the preceding, is related in various forms by 
various persons, from which we select as most authentic the account 
written down in his Diary only three days after the event by Count 
Tessin.452, We introduce it with a brief passage from a Danish official, 
who interviewed Swedenborg on the subject, as it throws some light 
on what preceded the main event. 

Swedenborg related that one day in late October, 1761, he received 
a visit from Count Ulric Scheffer. The Count asked him whether he 
would accompany him to court the next day, and Swedenborg inquired 
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why Count Scheffer proposed this, knowing very well that he occupied 
himself with other matters than going to court. 

Scheffer replied that the Queen, a few-days before, had received a 
letter from her sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, who mentioned a cen- 
sure or criticism she had read in the “Gottingen Gazette” 455 about a 
man in Stockholm who pretended to speak with the dead; and she 
wondered much that the Queen never had mentioned the subject in her 
letters. The Queen then inquired of those present whether it was true 
that there was such a man, and whether he was not insane? To this 
Count Scheffer had answered that, far from being insane, he was a 
sensible and learned man, whereupon Lovisa Ulrika expressed a wish to 
see him. Count Scheffer then said he was intimately acquainted with 
him and would propose it to him. 

Hearing this, Swedenborg consented to accompany him to court. 

The King and Queen arrived, entered into cenversation with the 
foreign ambassadors and other prominent men at court and then ap- 
proached Count Scheffer, who presented Swedenborg. 

“The Queen expressed her satisfaction at seeing him and asked him 
‘Whether it was true, that he could converse with the dead?’ 

“He answered ‘Yes.’ 

“She further inquired ‘Whether it was a science that could be com- 
municated to and by others?’ 

<4 ‘No.’ 

“What is it, then?’ 

““A gift of the Lord.’ 

““Can you, then, speak with every one deceased, or only with certain 
persons?’ 

“He answered, ‘I cannot converse with all, but with such as I have 
known in this world; with all royal and princely persons, with all 
renowned heroes, or great and learned men whom I have known eithet 
personally or from their actions or writings; consequently with all of 
whom I could form an idea; for it may be supposed that I neither could 
nor would wish to speak with a person whom I never knew or of whom I 
could form no idea.’ 

“The Queen then asked him ‘Whether he would undertake a com- 
mission to her lately deceased brother?’ [Augustus William, of Prus- 
sia, who had died on June 12, 1758]. 

‘He answered, ‘With all my heart.’ 

“On this he followed the Queen, with the King and Count Scheffer, 
to a window in the apartment, where the Queen gave him his commis- 
sion, to which he promised to bring her an answer.” 454 
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After this Swedenborg was invited to the royal table where they put 
a thousand questions to him, which he duly answered. It was on this 
occasion that he requested permission to present the Queen with copies 
of his published books. 

About three weeks later, says Tessin, a report was being circulated 
so remarkable that he went to the assessor himself to obtain a firsthand 
report of what had occurred, which he immediately committed to writ- 
ing. It constitutes the most reliable testimony about the incident of 
the Queen’s secret. Tessin’s entry, written on November 18, continues: 

“Three days ago (which was last Sunday), Swedenborg again pre- 
sented himself and, after delivering his various books, requested an 
audience with the Queen.” The Queen herself later stated that she 
was seated at cards when Swedenborg entered, and that he asked her 
to grant him a private audience. She replied that he might communi- 
cate whatever he had to say before everybody, but Swedenborg assured 
Her Majesty that he could not disclose what he had to say in the 
presence of witnesses.*95 

At this the Queen became agitated and, giving her cards to another 
lady, requested Senator von Schwerin to accompany her into another 
apartment. She posted M. de Schwerin at the door and walked with 
Swedenborg to the other end of the room. “He then told Her Majesty 
something privately which he was bound to keep secret from every- 
one else,”’ says Tessin. Thereupon the Queen turned pale and took 
a few steps backward, as if she were about to faint, but shortly after- 
ward she exclaimed, excitedly, ‘That is something which no one else 
could have told, except my brother!’ ” 

When he noticed Her Majesty’s intense consternation, Swedenborg 
expressed regrets at having gone so far. 

“On his way out he met Councillor von Dalin in the antechamber 
and requested him to tell Her Majesty that he would follow up the 
matter still further, so that she would be comforted thereby. 

“ “But I shall not venture to do so,’ he added to me, ‘until some ten 
or twelve days; for if I did it before, it would have the same terrifying 
effect, and perhaps still more intensely, upon Her Majesty’s mind.’ 

‘““However remarkable this may appear, as well as other things which 
he said to me during an hour and a half,” Tessin continues, “I neverthe- 
less feel all the more safe in putting it down, as Her Majesty’s obvious 
consternation is unanimously vouched for by all those who were in the 
room, and among others by Count Carl Scheffer. 

“The Queen also tells it very nearly in the same way, adding that she 
was still in doubt as to what to believe, but that she has put Assessor 
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Swedenborg to a new proof. If he managed in this, she would be con- 
vinced that he knew more than others. 

“Perhaps this was what he referred to when mentioning his inten- 
tion to say more in ten or twelve days. 

“For all that we can see,’ Tessin concludes, “this statement is so 
clear, and confirmed by so many testimonials that it must needs be 
regarded as reliable. As to how an explanation would look, we do 
not, for the present, venture to state. This much seems certain to us, 
that Swedenborg’s condition of mind must have been a highly remark- 
able mixture of penetration, indeed even divination, and of unrestrained 
imagination. He is one of those exceedingly uncommon characters who 
will always be a puzzle to investigators without necessarily, on that 
account, lying beyond the bounds of possibility and comprehension.” 
With this diplomatic and completely meaningless explanation Tessin 
was willing to let the matter rest. 

What was the secret that passed between Swedenborg and the Queen 
of Sweden? That was what everyone wanted to know. For days after 
the event carriages stopped before the assessor’s door from which the 
first gentlemen of the realm alighted, desiring to know the secret that 
had so greatly affrighted the Queen, but he steadfastly refused to 
divulge it.4°° In another account Swedenborg is said to have told the 
Queen the exact words of her conversation when she parted company 
with her late brother at the castle of Charlottenburg. 

Had Swedenborg told this secret, it might have led to serious dis- 
closures and renewed the charges against the Swedish queen of treason 
and conspiring with the enemy in time of war, for Sweden was then at 
war with Prussia. Only a few years earlier Lovisa Ulrika had narrowly 
escaped the charge of inciting to revolution in an effort to extend the 
royal power. But in order to understand the implications of this story 
it is necessary to consider certain political aspects of the times as well 
as the character of the Queen. This we leave to another chapter. 


It was Swedenborg’s new housekeeper, Maria Berg, who. supplied 
inquirers with the above and other details about his personal life, his 
former servants having moved away from the house on Hornsgatan in 
the fall of 1757. Maria’s husband, Karl Wessel, was a professional 
gardener. This well-to-do couple had no children of their own but an 
adopted daughter nine years old. Also living with them was Maria’s 
sister and a servant girl.457 

Swedenborg rarely went to church. He was not edified by sermons 
that contradicted his ideas of what was true. Neither did he very often 
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partake of the Lord’s Supper. On this account he had received “a 
friendly remonstrance” from one of the bishops, a close relative, who 
was attending the Diet of 1760. He answered that, in his case, this 
religious act could not be regarded in the same light as in the case of 
others, inasmuch as he had been appointed by the Lord for a special 
mission and was constantly in the company of angels. However, when 
the bishop reminded him that he would set a good example by observ- 
ing the sacrament, Swedenborg decided to take the communion before 
the altar of the church which had been temporarily fitted up for the 
Maria congregation after the fire of the previous year. As he was 
not particularly well acquainted with the clergymen there, he asked 
his servants, a few days before the event, which one of the ministers he 
should go to. They proposed the elder chaplain. 

“No,” said Swedenborg immediately, ‘che is a passionate man and a 
violent priest. I was much displeased at hearing him thunder from the 
pulpit.” 

When they proposed the assistant chaplain, who was less popular in 
the parish, Swedenborg said, “This is the one I want, for I have heard 
that he speaks as he thinks and that for this reason he has lost popu- 
larity, as is usually the case in this world.” #58 

Swedenborg’s visions became a subject of popular attention in court 
circles. He presented a tantalizing puzzle indeed to the sophisticated 
noblemen of his day, who had not been able to follow the seer in his 
pilgrimage through philosophy and had not seen his gradual ascent in 
the search for the soul. That they would be affirmatively disposed 
toward his claims as a revealer was hardly to be expected.*59 

Count Klas Ekeblad notes in his Diary an incident typical of the 
times: On June 16, a Wednesday, in 1762, he took a walk in King’s 
Garden (Kungstradgarden) : 


It was entertaining to see how all were mutually attached, for 
one could always tell where this or that cavalier was when one saw 
any particular lady. There was an enormous gathering of people 
in Kungstradgarden and the royalty stopped for the express pur- 
pose of allowing themselves to be gazed at by their loyal subjects 
whose observations were sometimes ludicrous indeed. Assessor 
Swedenborg was there, who told about the marriage of the Russian 
Empress with my grandfather in Paradise, which I put down for 
what it is worth.4©° 


Count Ekeblad’s mother was Eva de la Gardie, who came from a 
prominent family of Sweden. Her grandfather, Magnus de la Gardie, 
had been a favorite of Queen Christina, known for the many beautiful 
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castles he built. Count Ekeblad’s maternal grandfather, Magnus de la 
Gardie—son of the distinguished count of that name—had died as a 
young man twenty-one years before. The Empress Elizabeth of Rus- 
sia, daughter of Peter the Great, had died the previous January at the 
age of fifty-three years. Swedenborg, in his Spiritual Diary, gives a 
delightful account of the meeting in the world of spirits of De la 
Gardie and the Empress of Russia, their mutual attraction and subse- 
quent nuptials. De la Gardie, in the other world, had been separated 
from his former wife because of the dissimilarity of their minds. The 
Empress had met various men who had been her suitors in the world, 
but she found all of them inharmonious. When finally she met De la 
Gardie, they knew instinctively they were meant for each other. Eliza- 
beth was ruler over the best society of the Russians, says Sweden- 
borg, and De la Gardie also governed a large society in the spiritual 
world. When they decided to be married an angel in beautiful white 
raiment was sent as a minister to perform the brief ceremony. He 
merely asked the pair for their mutual consent and then wished God’s 
blessing upon them. This took place on the fifth of March, 1762, thus 
about three months before Swedenborg’s encounter with De la Gardie’s 
grandson in the park.461 

History credits the Empress Elizabeth with keen judgment and diplo- 
matic tact, and a genius for government inherited from her father, Peter 
the Great. ‘What seemed irresolution and procrastination in her was 
most often a wise suspension of judgment.” This is most interesting in 
view of Swedenborg’s pronouncements on two occasions. 

The first is recorded by his friend Carl Robsahm,*6? who one day 
invited Swedenborg to dine in the company of a Russian monk named 
Oronoskow, chaplain at the Imperial Legation in Stockholm. This 
pious and godly man, having become acquainted with Robsahm, bor- 
rowed from him some of Swedenborg’s writings which he read with the 
greatest delight. The dinner had been arranged so that Oronoskow 
might have an opportunity to meet the remarkable author. 

The Russian chaplain asked Swedenborg whether he had seen the 
Empress Elizabeth. 

“T have seen her often, and I know that she is in a very happy state,” 
was Swedenborg’s reply, which one of the company translated into 
French. 

The answer brought tears of joy into the chaplain’s eyes, who said 
that she had always been good and just. 

“Ves,” said Swedenborg, “her kind feeling for her people was mani- 
fest after her death, for in the other life it was shown that she never 
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had gone into the council without praying to God and asking His advice 
and assistance, in order that she might govern her country and her 
people well.” 

The chaplain expressed his joyful astonishment by silence and tears. 

The second time that Swedenborg is on record in reference to the 
spiritual state of the Empress Elizabeth occurred some years later 
in Denmark, at the home of the Swedish consul, who was entertaining 
him at dinner. (See Chapter XXXIX.) Asked whether he had seen 
the lately deceased King Frederick V of Denmark, Swedenborg replied: 


Yes, I have seen him and I know that he is very happy, and not 
only he but also all the kings of the house of Oldenburg, who are 
all associated together. Such is not, alas, the case with our Swedish 
[Vasa] kings, some of whom are not so well off. 


He then added: 


In the world of spirits I have not seen anyone so splendidly served 
and waited on as the late Empress Elizabeth of Russia . . . For all 
her faults, she had a good heart . . . She purposely postponed sign- 
ing many edicts and papers that were from time to time handed 
to her, and for this reason they multiplied to such an extent that 
at last she could not examine or peruse them, but was obliged 
to believe the reports of her ministers and sign as many as pos- 
sible. Afterward she would retire into her closet, fall upon her 
knees and beg forgiveness of God if she had, against her will, 
signed anything that was wrong.*® 


Another anecdote that concerns royalty, dating from this time, is told 
in the following words by “a certain Mr. G.” who was well known as 
‘‘a man who feared God and loved the truth”: 

“In the year 1762, on the very day when Emperor Peter III of Russia 
died, Swedenborg was present with me at a party ... In the middle 
of the conversation, his expression changed, and it was evident that 
his soul was no longer present in him, and that something [strange] 
was taking place. As soon as he recovered, he was asked what had 
happened. At first he would not speak out, but after being repeatedly 
urged, he said, 

‘Now, at this very hour, Emperor Peter III has died in prison.’ He 
explained the nature of his death, and added: 

“Gentlemen, will you please make a note of this day in order that 
you may compare it with the announcement of his death which will 
appear in the newspapers.’ ” 
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MYNT SQUARE, STOCKHOLM 
Showing the Board of Mines. From an old engraving. 
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Swedenborg’s house in which his theological works were 
written. Photograph taken before it was torn down. (From 
Samfundet S:t Eriks Arsbok) 


Swedenborg’s marble-topped. table, formerly in his living 


room, now in the Department of Commerce, Stockholm. 
(From Samfundet S:t Eriks Arsbok) 


ASTONISHMENT IN SWEDEN 


The papers soon after announced the death of the Emperor, which 
had taken place the very day that Swedenborg described it. Peter 
III had been appointed by the Empress Elizabeth, his aunt, to be her 
successor, and ascended the throne of Russia on January 5, 1762. 
Shortly afterward, Peter’s wife, the Empress Catharine, a German 
princess, led an insurrection against him and had herself proclaimed 
ruler of Russia. On July 17, Peter was strangled in prison by one of 
the conspirators, and this was the tragedy that Swedenborg is reported 
to have seen enacted before his inner eyes!464 


It had become customary in Stockholm to question him on the sub- 
ject of his visions. Judgments varied. Some gave full credence to his 
second sight, some passed it by as incomprehensible, and others rejected 
the stories as fantastic. Swedenborg himself, however, on account of 
his unimpeachable character, was universally held in esteem. A wealth 
of anecdotes arose, not all of them equally well authenticated. Among 
the less credible stories is one attributed to Professor J. B. von 
Scherer,4°> attaché to the French legation, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the assessor but found it impossible to believe his 
doctrines. 

The professor relates that Swedenborg was with friends one evening 
when, after listening to his information about the world of spirits with 
rapt attention, his hearers put him to the test as to the credibility of his 
extraordinary spiritual powers. He was to say which of those present 
would die first. 

Swedenborg did not refuse to answer the question, but after some 
time, in which he appeared to be in profound and silent meditation, he 
frankly replied, 

“Olof Olofsohn will die tomorrow morning at forty-five minutes past 
four o’clock.” 

This prediction, so confidently pronounced, threw the company into 
a state of consternation. One gentleman, a friend of Olofsohn’s, resolved 
to go to the man’s home the following morning, at the time mentioned, 
to see how he fared. On the way he was met by Olofsohn’s servant who 
told him that his master had just passed away in a fit of apoplexy. A 
peculiar circumstance was that the clock in Olofsohn’s apartment had 
stopped at the very minute in which he expired, the hand pointing to 
the hour! 

This uncorroborated anecdote, regarded by some as very important, 
seems to us rather questionable. Swedenborg did, on rare occasions, 
predict future events, but the miraculous stoppage of the clock smacks 
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more than a little of pure invention, and the story is important only as 
an example of the rumors then in circulation. 

Another anecdote, said to be told by “a trustworthy gentleman” is, 
if true, very much to Swedenborg’s credit as a wit. Dr. Achetius Kahl, 
a learned chronicler, relates:4® 

Archbishop Samuel Troilius, whose greatest pleasure consisted in 
playing the game of tresett—a card game for three players then very 
popular—had lost one of his gambling partners, Erland Broman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Meeting Swedenborg in a large gathering 
shortly after Broman’s death, and wishing to amuse himself and the 
rest of the company at the seer’s expense, the prelate asked him, in a 
jocular tone, 

““By the way, Assessor, tell us something about the spirit world. How 
does my friend Broman spend his time there?” 

Swedenborg is said to have immediately replied, “I saw him but a 
few hours ago shuffling his cards in the company of the Evil One, and 
he was only waiting for your worship to make up a game of tresett!” 

‘The conversation was thus brought to a close,” remarks Dr. Kahl, 
“and it is not hard to see which one of the two became the subject of 
the company’s mirth.” 

Erland Broman had the reputation of being a very worldly man. He 
was the favorite of the dissolute King Frederick I, and was married 
to the sister of Froken Taube, the king’s mistress. In his Journal 
of Dreams Swedenborg relates being once tempted to the pursuit of 
luxury, riches and pride, which qualities were represented to him in the 
person of Erland Broman. The description of Broman’s spiritual state 
is as follows: 


There was a certain one known to me who while in the world 
lived gaily and cared only for worldly things. When he was about 
to die, he prepared himself more devoutly than any one, until the 
priest and all believed he would come into heaven on account of his 
repentance at that time. I spoke with him the third day after death 
and then immediately he encountered acquaintances there and 
saw such things as he had taken delight in, in the world. He 
returned to his former life, so that his repentance at the time of 
death amounted to nothing at all.*¢? 
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Chapter Thirty-two 


Contributions to Government 


When entering upon his spiritual function Swedenborg did not relin- 
quish his political duties. To contribute his best for the good of his 
country he considered to be implied in his service as a nobleman and 
the head of a family. There is no evidence that he ever missed a ses- 
sion of the Diet. If he was abroad in the year the Diet met, he planned 
to arrive home in time to attend. He was never “above” natural inter- 
ests and obligations, nor thought his studies entitled him to exemption 
from practical affairs. But the impediment in his speech hindered him 
from addressing parliament orally, and for this reason his contributions 
were presented as written memorials now preserved in draft form 
among his other voluminous manuscripts, bound in a separate volume 
entitled Parliamentary Papers.467 

In estimating these papers we do not wish to exaggerate Sweden- 
borg’s importance in the field of politics but rather to point them out as 
examples of his judgment and mental balance. Whatever he put his hand 
to he did superlatively well. They are valuable too as showing how 
opposite to that of a dreamy speculator was the character of this man 
who was nothing if not practical. His nose was forever held to the grind- 
stone, and he accepted his political duty as a matter of course. Natu- 
rally, his own income and welfare were also involved, but there is every 
evidence to show Swedenborg’s complete trust in democracy, that he 
sprang to its defence whenever he felt it necessary and that dear to his 
heart—because of the freedom it granted—was the liberal form of 
government. 

In order to account for Swedenborg’s contributions it is essential to 
take a brief glance at the political history of Sweden, and note the 
chief personalities who had left their mark upon it. 
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When old King Frederick died in 1751, Sweden had enjoyed a long 
period of peace—thirty years, if we except the short and halfhearted 
war of 1741-3 fought on Finnish soil. This German-born consort of 
Queen Ulrika Eleonora had been an easygoing monarch, a man of mild, 
sensual disposition, who spent his life in voluptuous indulgence. The 
king was virtually a figurehead, for the government had been entirely 
taken over by the Houses of the Diet. When Bishop Swedberg—who 
always deplored the decline of royal power—once chided King Fred- 
erick for so seldom attending the Council, he received the answer that 
‘it was no wonder, since there he had sixteen preceptors.” ‘Toward 
the close of his life of dissipation, the old king could scarcely write his 
own name, on account of his shaking hand, so a stamp was made which 
freed him from even the duty of signing state documents. He had 
never taken the trouble to learn the Swedish language. 

This was the day when the taste of preceding generations for heavy 
grandeur, in dark blues and purples, was giving way to a liking for 
the neat, the bright, the elegant in furnishings and designs, emanating 
from France. People loved the graceful lines of rococo furniture, its 
delicate shepherds and shepherdesses, its lavish ornamentation. They 
dressed in gleaming silks, so that even before a lady came into view 
her rustling approach was heralded with a smile. The air in courtly 
salons was filled with amorous conversation, and even official receptions 
ended in love scenes in sofa-corners. It was the fashion to imitate the 
nature of butterflies, for jealous husbands to spy on adventurous wives, 
for rivals to use sugar-coated phrases to one another’s faces while 
making venomous remarks behind their backs. 

King Frederick’s spiritual character is graphically described in Swe- 
denborg’s Spiritual Diary. Having been totally devoted to lewdness 
and idle pleasures in this world, his lot after death was among the 
unhappy, quite different from the blessed state of his consort, Ulrika 
Leonora.*©® 

Very different in character from Frederick’s placid reign was that 
of his successor, Adolf Frederick. This king was an intelligent, well- 
disposed individual of a phlegmatic disposition who might have been 
willing to submit gracefully to the limitations imposed by the Diet, had 
he not allowed his haughty, quick-witted German wife, Lovisa Ulrika, 
to exercise so great an influence upon him. She could not forget that 
she was a sister of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and she fretted her- 
self sick over the restrictions that had been put upon the royal power. 
Ambitious to rule Sweden in the tradition of luxury, she wanted to 
make her court a center of art, science and culture, and she found it 
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hard to reconcile her ambitions with Sweden’s ingrained democracy. 
It is said that when she came riding along in her carriage through the 
streets of the capital, people read in her eyes the wish, “Ach, if you 
only were my serfs!” 

Lovisa Ulrika was determined to break the power of the nobles, 
especially of the Hats and their leader, Count Tessin. Her first move 
was to force him to resign as President of the Council and tutor to the 
Crown Prince—later Gustavus III. He was replaced by Count Anders 
von Hopken, also a Hat but a less determined man. Then she drew 
to her side many leading men in the government and formed the Court 
party, whose object was the extension of royal power. Toward the 
close of 1755, a plot was hatched to use the army as a means to over- 
throw the existing government and set up another form nearer to the 
royal heart’s desire. The Queen was the soul of the revolutionary enter- 
prise, and in order to raise money for it she intrigued with her brother 
in Prussia to sell certain of the Swedish court jewels which she claimed 
as her own. When this plot was discovered and the Council ordered an 
inventory of the crown jewels to be drawn up, the Queen in anger re- 
fused ever again to wear them. At the same time, through Baron 
Gustaf Horn, she had secretly conspired with the Empress of Russia 
for aid against the Hats. The plot to overthrow the government was 
discovered and—although the Queen was let off with a severe rebuke 
administered by the Archbishops Henrik Benzelius and Samuel Troilius 
—the revolutionary attempt led to a sentence of execution for ten of the 
leading conspirators, among them some of the foremost officials in the 
government, such as Count Erik Brahe and Baron Horn.46® The 
twenty-third day of July, 1756, presented a sad spectacle to the citizens 
of Stockholm. The scaffold in front of the Riddarholm Church ran 
with some of the noblest blood of the realm. Wrote Swedenborg in his 
Spiritual Diary: “Brahe was executed at 10 o’clock a.m. and he con- 
versed with me at 10 o’clock p.m., twelve hours later, and then almost 
continuously for several days .. . 47° 

Never had the royal power sunk so low, and never had the kingdom 
been in such sad financial straits. The Hats, in power since 1746, had 
involved the country in extensive foreign loans and the government 
had great difficulty raising enough money to pay for its excessively 
large imports. 

Intemperance prevailed in Sweden to an alarming degree. This may 
be hard to believe of a country that is regarded, in modern times, as 
a model for the judicious handling of the liquor problem. But Sweden- 
borg wrote on the flyleaf of one of his theological papers: “The im- 
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moderate use of spirituous liquors will be the downfall of the Swedish 
people.” 

Especially bad was the year 1755, when the excess of imports over 
exports amounted to between three and four million dalers in silver. 
When, besides this, the country was threatened with crop failure, in- 
creasing the need for foreign grain, the banks found it difficult to raise 
the money to pay for these purchases abroad. To remedy this con- 
dition, the Nobles tried to forbid the importation of a number of luxury 
articles and advocated conserving domestic grain by restricting the 
distillation of spirits. 

When this question was being debated, Swedenborg suggested several 
remedies. One was “that all public houses in the town should be ar- 
ranged like the bakery shops [of those days], with an opening in the 
window through which those who desired to do so might purchase 
brannvin* without being allowed to enter and lounge about in the 
tavern.” His proposition had in it the germ of the later Swedish 
‘‘Gothenburg System” of liquor control. He also advocated the farming 
out of permits for the distillation of alcohol, those formerly engaged in 
the business to be reimbursed for their losses.471_ Nevertheless it would 
be better for the country, he thought, if the consumption of brandy 
could be done away with entirely. “This would be more desirable for 
the country’s welfare and morality than all the income which could 
accrue from so pernicious a drink...” 

The opposition was heated. It was objected that, from time im- 
memorial, the nobles had derived some of their income from taverns 
which it was their special privilege to keep. Speakers defended brannvin 
as the only pleasure the people have in this world. “The common people 
who have heavy, hard work to do are forced to depend upon dry and 
meager food, sometimes sour drink, and sometimes even water.” To 
deprive them of liquor would lead to disunity throughout the kingdom! 

However, the famine, which came as predicted in 1756, helped to get 
the restrictive measures adopted. Indiscriminate distillation was for- 
bidden, the stills were sequestered and fines were imposed for violation. 
But prohibition went too far and—as always when a law goes counter 
to the general concept of justice and lacks the consent of the people—it 
was not obeyed. People distilled privately in their homes, a practice 
which eventually had the effect of undermining respect for law. Among 
the articles of luxury whose importation was restricted were coffee, tea, 


* Brannvin—literally brandy—is a form of gin now made of potatoes, but 
formerly of grain. 
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sugar, wine, tobacco and foreign fruits. The forbidden wares disap- 
peared indeed from the custom-houses, but were nonetheless on sale in 
the stores, and it was said that never had so much coffee been consumed 
in the land as during the prohibition period! 

When, in the midst of this confusion, war broke out between France 
and England in the American colonies, the Hats thought they saw a way 
of turning the situation to Sweden’s advantage and at the same time 
averting a collapse of their party on the domestic front. 

England, through her Hanoverian king, was in alliance with Prussia, 
and this led to complications on the continent of Europe. France allied 
herself with Austria and Russia, in a league against Prussia. Sweden, an 
ally of France, was invited to join the league against Frederick the 
Great and, as a reward for taking part in the war, was to be guaranteed 
the return of her lost province of Pomerania. It was to be a short but 
glorious war and the Hats, always warriors at heart—although now 
with a strange bedfellow in Imperial Russia—succumbed to the tempta- 
tion. The idea of a war with Prussia was especially sweet since it would 
give a wholesome humiliation to the Queen and at the same time take 
peoples’ minds off the unsound economic situation. Sufficient excuse was 
found in the fact that Frederick the Great, by marching into Saxony, 
had broken the Peace of Westphalia—signed in 1648 and guaranteed by 
Sweden in 1720. War was declared in September, 1757. But the badly 
equipped and poorly trained Swedish troops were no match for Fred- 
erick’s well-disciplined soldiers. 

Queen Ulrika’s spirits rose in direct relation to Sweden’s defeat and 
finally she hardly bothered to hide her delight over her brother’s suc- 
cesses! The Council suspected that the Queen was betraying the Swedish 
government’s war plans to her brother. With many ups and downs in 
its fortunes the struggle ended in May, 1762, ingloriously, but to the 
great relief of the war-weary citizens of Sweden. 

We now see why the distinguished gentlemen were so eager to know 
the secret that Swedenborg had disclosed to the Queen! But what it 
was that Her Majesty had said to her younger brother we will never 
know because the Seer never revealed it. Swedenborg’s friends never 
said a word to posterity about all this in their accounts of his life. 
Perhaps they had forgotten it, or the course of time made it seem less 
important. It is only through a word dropped by his housekeeper that 
we get a hint of the eagerness of the gentlemen who drew up their car- 
riages in front of Swedenborg’s door, hoping to learn the Queen’s 
secret,47# 
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The Pomeranian campaign had cost the country sixty-two million 
dalers in silver and thousands of soldiers in the prime of life. For the 
second time the Hats had failed to lead the country to victory in 
accordance with their glowing promises. But war also had its compen- 
sations. Many a campaigner, like Per Erik Asberg of Vastmannland, 
returned home with a bagful of the new jordpdron (‘earth pears” or 
potatoes), in his knapsack, and upon his arm a German wife carrying 
her little knabe. The resultant race mixture may have given Sweden 
some wholesome changes in her racial genes, and it certainly enriched 
her vocabulary. The potatoes gave her a welcome new source of nourish- 
ment. How good they tasted! How useful they were! When cooked 
and dipped in a little salt, potatoes took the place of both bread and 
meat, so that one could live on them for days at a time. The veterans 
set them out in their hard-plowed Swedish soil and, even the first year, 
they yielded a holiday treat for the children.*7% 


aie Risk ME eel de Pa 


The fluctuation in the rate of exchange had gone from bad to worse. 
The office that was supposed to regulate the balance of trade failed in 
its attempt to do so. In twenty years the price of a rix-dollar of Ham- 
burg currency had risen exorbitantly above its par value. Accordingly 
the Diet of 1760 appointed a special committee on Finance of which 
Councillor of Commerce Anders Nordencrantz was the head. 

Swedenborg was convinced that the measures recommended by Nor- 
dencrantz would be ineffective and detrimental to the country. On 
November 17, 1760, he addressed the Diet on the subject of The 
Foreign Exchange.4** In a lengthy paper he argued that in Sweden, 
as in all countries, it is currency alone that regulates the exchange. No 
merchant, he says, is willing to hand over current coin—be it gold, silver 
or copper—for bills of exchange standing higher than the actual market 
value of the money itself. He can get more for it abroad. 

So silver currency leaves the country, in order to restore the balance 
of exchange by raising it. In recent years, Swedenborg says, the ex- 
change has thus risen from its par at 35 marks to as high as 66 marks 
Swedish money for one rix-dollar of Hamburg currency—all caused by 
the circulation of paper money “which represents money but is not 
money.” The exchange, he says, now rests not on currency but on 
commodities, such as iron, giving certain merchants who have money 
invested abroad the power to regulate the price of the Swedish exchange. 
The result of this is a rise in prices and an increase in taxes and, as 
there is not a proportionate increase in wages, the people suffer and 
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officials are driven to increase their pay by bribes. If this state of 
things continues, he declares, Sweden will be a ruined country. 

The reason for this disastrous condition is that the banks have been 
allowed to issue paper money based on property. This leads to extrava- 
gant living by those who have mortgaged everything they own and now 
live in luxury unrelated to reality. The country is outwardly rich and 
inwardly poor, because people do not own their land, but the banks do. 

As a remedy Swedenborg proposed that mortgages on property be 
discontinued, the loans gradually recalled and that iron should not be 
made the basis of exchange. And again he advocated the control of 
alcohol to increase the revenue and reduce the consumption of grain. 
“All this, as a member of the Diet, I consider myself in duty bound to 
submit.” The matter is of utmost importance since the general welfare 
of the country depends upon it, “for the currency in a country is like 
the blood in the body, upon which depends its life, health, strength and 
defense.” 

For his insight into the subject of foreign exchange and other con- 
tributions, Swedenborg was offered a seat on the Special Committee on 
Finance. But he considered that this committee had been set up con- 
trary to law, so he begged to be excused. All the members were 
nominated by Councillor Anders Nordencrantz, of the Cap party, a 
member of the House of Burghers. They operated under cover of an 
oath of secrecy. 

Nordencrantz had published a bulky book of 700 pages on the finan- 
cial crisis which he submitted to the Four Houses of the Diet.475 “Full of 
poison and will-o’-the-wisps,” Tessin calls it, and so dull that “one yawns 
at the third page and falls asleep at the tenth.” In this book the author 
sounded an alarm over the disastrous condition of the country, charging 
judges, senators and civil servants with incompetence. He proposed 
the most radical changes in the form of the government, as that all state 
officials high and low, with the exception of the ecclesiastical and the 
military, should be changed every second or third year. 

This was very dangerous talk, Swedenborg thought, and in a memorial 
to the Diet he deprecated the spreading of complaints against the 
government on account of mistakes that may have been committed:476 


Mistakes occur in every country, and with every man. But if a 
government should be regarded simply from its faults, it would be 
like regarding an individual simply from his failings and deficien- 
cies. 
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The honorable Houses of the Diet will kindly allow me to ex- 
plain myself more at length, and to illustrate my meaning by what 
follows. 


1. If an individual who has an honest heart and loves the wel- 
fare of his country should have all his shortcomings and faults 
added up and published among the people, is not his honor thereby 
assaulted and is not he himself, in the eyes of all men, looked upon 
as unworthy and contemptible? In order to put this in a clearer 
light let me take as an example Councillor of Commerce Norden- 
crantz and myself. Should all our faults, arising from our weak- 
nesses and ignorance, be traced out and summed up and painted 
black, we would very soon appear in the eyes of the public as black 
bodies although, in respect to our well-intentioned purposes and 
good disposition for our country’s welfare, I presume we might 
appear as white as any other well-disposed man in the country. 


2. Every human being is inclined by nature, and nothing is 
easier and pleasanter for him to do, than to find faults in others 
and to pass an unfavorable judgment upon them, inasmuch as all 
of us are by nature inclined to see the mote in our brother’s eye 
and not to see the beam in our own eyes; moreover, we are apt to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel (Matthew XXII, 24). All 
proud and evil-disposed men place prudence in finding fault with, 
and blaming, others; and all generous and truly Christian souls 
use prudence in judging all things according to circumstances, ex- 
cusing such faults as may have arisen from weakness and inveighing 
against such evils as may have been done on purpose. 


3. The same also happens, in a general way, in governments: 
faults, numberless faults, may be found in all, so that volumes 
might be filled with them. Should I undertake to make known all 
the mistakes of which I heard and which I know from my own 
experience to have been committed in England and Holland, to the 
detriment of justice and the public good, I believe I might fill a 
whole book with lamentations; when, nonetheless, those govern- 
ments, together with our own in Sweden, are the very best in 
Europe inasmuch as every inhabitant . . . is safe in his life and 
property and no one is a slave but they are all free men. 


4. The honorable Houses of the Diet will allow me to go still 
higher: If in this world there should exist a heavenly government, 
consisting of men who had an angelic disposition, there would 
nevertheless be in it faults caused by weakness together with other 
shortcomings; and if these were ferreted out, reported, and exag- 
gerated, this government, too, might be undermined by calumny 
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and thereby gradually a desire might be raised among the well- 
disposed to change and destroy it. 


5. The best government, and that most wisely ordered, is our 
own government in Sweden, inasmuch as here all things are con- 
nected as in a chain and joined together for the purpose of ad- 
ministering justice from the highest leader to the lowest. 


After enumerating the perfections of the Swedish government the article 
concludes: 


As the Finance Committee is today about to enter upon its 
duties, I most earnestly . . . urge it to examine and settle, in ac- 
cordance with justice, the mistakes both small and great that are 
supposed to have been committed since the last session of the Diet; 
to excuse the failings caused by weakness, to rectify those arising 
from ignorance, and to punish those that have been committed 
from evil intent. But above all I desire the Committee to take care 
lest, by an enumeration of too many shortcomings, it create in 
the minds of the people and in the Houses of the Diet now assem- 
bled, discontent with the excellent government established among 
us; for according to an old proverb it might be that, in avoiding 
Charybdis, one falls into Scylla and that from the egg which is 
supposed to contain a bird of paradise there be hatched a basilisk. 
[basileus is the Greek word for king! ] 


Swedenborg then listed nine specific points made by Nordencrantz 
and refuted them, one by one, in a single sheet of paper, a masterpiece 
of conciseness. He shows how detrimental it would be to change all 
government officials every two or three years, as the senator recom- 
mended, and how impossible it would be to replace these trained men 
with new ones.*77 
' Another recommendation of Nordencrantz was that no government 
official should have a vote in the Diet or be a member of any committee. 
Swedenborg explains how this would upset the whole structure and 
impair the security of the state. 

Nordencrantz attacked the power exercised by cliques, on account of 
their corruption. Swedenborg said that it is impossible to prevent cor- 
rupt practices and power from being exercised by cliques, but that the 
danger of a return to despotism was much more to be feared. “Corrupt 
practices in free governments are like small ripples,” he said, “compared 
with large waves in absolute monarchies; in absolute or arbitrary 
monarchies favorites and the favorites of favorites, yea, the absolute 
monarch himself, are corrupted by men studying and appealing to their 
passions; of which many terrible instances may be cited.” He cites the 
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example of Charles XII who ruined the country by indulging Baron 
Gortz’ lust for power over the banks, and forcing all who could bear 
arms into the army. By this means Baron Gortz had corrupted the King 
by pandering to his passion for war. “‘From this it may be seen that one 
absolute or arbitrary monarch is capable of doing more mischief in a 
year than a clique or combination . . . in a hundred years.” 

Swedenborg then makes a very pointed remark aimed at the Norden- 
crantz Committee: “Since the author makes such an ado about the 
power exercised [by cliques], being more insufferable than that exer- 
cised in an arbitrary monarchy, I wish he would reflect upon the fol- 
lowing case . . . that one man nominates forty-eight members . . . to 
form a committee of which he himself is the speaker, and that he binds 
these members by an oath not to divulge what is transacted and dis- 
cussed in that committee.” This sally must have infuriated the council- 
lor, whose Finance Committee was set up in the very way described. 

Swedenborg recommends that Nordencrantz’ book be widely dis- 
cussed so that people will not be confused by its prolixity and digres- 
sions, which might cause a mistaken impression on the reader that 
Nordencrantz’ proposals are profoundly wise and learned. Councillor 
Nordencrantz was a massive, uncouth man, self-made and self-taught, 
a man of obstinate temperament and iron will, but brilliant and admit- 
tedly an honest citizen. In our own day Nordencrantz might be called 
a progressive, and with all his faults it must be admitted that he was 
opposing a party that tottered on the brink of deserved collapse. Many 
of the Hats, Swedenborg among them, were well aware of the corruption 
in their own party and of the need for reform in the direction of liberal 
legislation. But Swedenborg’s efforts were concentrated on averting a 
sudden upset in the form of government which would give the ambitious 
court party a chance to reinstate an unlimited monarchy. There is no 
doubt, however, that his natural form of mind ran into classical and 
form-perfect molds rather than to liberal channels. He was never a 
straight party man, however, but judged each matter as it came up 
according to its merits. 

Swedenborg sent the councillor a copy of his Remarks on the Norden- 
crantz Book, enclosing a letter expressing the hope that Nordencrantz 
would not take offense at them. His excuse was that . . . “Our form of 
government and our freedom are dear to me. You will not find any cause 
to retort in strong terms upon my remarks since I have gone the mild 
and not the hard way, and have not employed harsh terms in exposing 
what you wrote against our established form of government for the 
purpose of upsetting its chief fundamental pillar . . . Moreover, I do 
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not intend to pursue the hard way unless you should express yourself 
in too strong terms respecting my remarks, which I do not antici- 
Baten” 47% 

Nordencrantz replied: 

“.. . As you are animated by such praiseworthy zeal for enlighten- 
ing our fellow-citizens with respect to some errors committed against 
the constitution and against truth and justice, no better opportunity 
could be given than will be afforded by myself. But if your honor 
should suffer as much in this undertaking as—even at the expense of 
truth—you have sought to tarnish mine, I must beg you not to lay the 
blame for it on me.” He insisted that Swedenborg publish his comments 
through the press. “I desire you to rest assured that neither the censor 
nor I will allow the charge to be brought against us, either publicly or 
privately, of having written against the constitution. We repudiate that 
charge as a charge of treason, which could be expiated only by the loss 
of life, honor and property .. .” 479 

Swedenborg’s paper was read in the House of Nobles on January 12, 
and Nordencrantz’ reply a week later, while the assessor was out of 
town. On the sixteenth, however, Swedenborg was back with a statement 
for the minutes that what he had written in his memorial was intended 
to refer not to Nordencrantz personally but to all who bring up charges 
against “our excellent government,” seeking to make people dissatisfied 
and thus prepare the way for a revolution through which the country 
might unwittingly fall into the hands of an arbitrary monarch. Sweden- 
borg did not find a single passage in the book in which the government 
was praised; only fault is found with it from beginning to end. “How- 
ever,” he adds, ‘I excuse all those who by nature are inclined to find 
fault with everything they see and hear, since they cannot do otherwise 
than follow their own nature and bent, according to the proverb that 
every bird sings according to the form of its beak.” 48° 

He wrote Nordencrantz a note the same day expressing his surprise 
at the councillor’s having applied everything written in the memorial 
to himself. ““My having mentioned you in it, and placing you in the 
same category as myself, was for the purpose of exempting you and 
thus of preventing you from attributing to yourself anything of what 
follows. 

“T hope when spring comes to have the honor of your company in my 
garden, and I hope that you will enjoy yourself there with Councillor 
of the Chancery Oelreich and his good lady.” 48? 

This friendly gesture was ignored by Baron Nordencrantz in his 
heated reply. Again he challenges Swedenborg to put his charges into 
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print and says that when he answers them he will classify them as libels 
if they have been circulated secretly. Swedenborg’s charge that he has 
written something against the federal constitution, Nordencrantz regards 
as a calumny and a lie of the most infamous kind. He turned to the 
House of Nobles for protection against such persecution.*®? 

Swedenborg replied that he has not circulated anything in secret but 
in the Four Houses of the Diet, which is everything short of printing it: 
“The words ‘calumny and lie of the most infamous kind’ ought not to 
have flowed from your head into your pen; for to write in such style is 
the mark of an irrational man rather than of a rational one.” He sug- 
gests that Nordencrantz refrain from indulging in offensive and insulting 
expressions, as they may recoil upon himself. 

Swedenborg was very much upset about this letter and drafted several 
replies to Nordencrantz before sending it. The matter seems to have 
dropped after he made a statement to the minutes of the House of 
Nobles withdrawing his charges against Councillor Nordencrantz. “God 
preserve him and me from all this!” he exclaims. “I have but in a 
becoming manner extracted from the book whatever concerns our Swed- 
ish government and commented upon it; more I do not intend to do, 
for then I should be disputing what is clear without dispute.” 48% 


ae a 3K * * 


Things had become too involved for the Hats. The country was now 
burdened with heavy taxes. Sweden’s commerce lay prostrate and the 
land was paralyzed by a flood of irredeemable paper money. On Febru- 
ary 28 the prime minister, Count von Hopken, had to resign from the 
Senate with his associates, Baron Palmstjerna and Count Scheffer, as 
they bore the blame for the war. Nor was it forgotten that they were 
also responsible for the harsh measures used some years before against 
Brahe and the other conspirators. 

So unjust did Swedenborg consider this forced resignation that he 
addressed a memorial to the Diet On Behalf of his Excellency Count 
A. J. von Hopken,*®4 defending the Senator as a man who had done 
his duty to the country. He argued that von Hopken had advised that 
only 6,000 troops be sent to fight in Pomerania, and it was the Council 
that had voted to send 20,000. After the troops had been sent out it 
was, of course, von Hopken’s duty to provide for them in the field. Had 
the number been limited, as von Hopken had advised, the country would 
not have been burdened with such heavy maintenance costs. Von Hop- 
ken had been actuated by the honest purpose of doing his best for his 
country and ought to continue to enjoy the confidence of the Diet. 
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In a later Memorial entitled Frank Views on the Preservation of Free- 
dom,*®> Swedenborg shows, from still another angle, how disastrous 
would be an unlimited monarchy, for “we inhabit the extreme north, 
which may be called a corner of the earth, and if an absolute monarchy 
should again be introduced among us, there would be no balance or 
protection left for us.” Bad propensities may be inrooted by birth and 
lie concealed in the disposition of a sovereign, as in every other human 
being. No one should resign his life and property to the absolute power 
of any single individual, for God alone is the Master and we are merely 
His stewards in this world. 

To enumerate only one of the direful consequences, he says, everyone 
knows how “the Babylonish whore” fascinated and bewitched the reign- 
ing princes of Saxony and the previous royal house of England (the 
Stuarts), and the rulers of Prussia and Poland. Is there any reason why 
she should not as easily delude and infatuate a Swedish monarch? She 
did in the case of Queen Christina. We would expose ourselves to some 
form of slavery if our noble form of government were to be overturned 
and our invaluable freedom lost. “I shudder when I think what may 
happen and probably will happen, if private interests—by which the 
common good is shrouded in thick darkness—should gain the ascen- 
dency here. Besides, I cannot see any difference between a king of 
_ Sweden who possesses absolute power, and an idol, for all turn them- 
selves heart and soul to the one as well as to the other; they obey 
his will and worship what proceeds from his mouth.” 

The French alliance is, he thinks, Sweden’s best protection in case 
one of the neighboring powers causes her any trouble. France is situ- 
ated at a distance from Sweden so no possible jealousy could arise 
between these two powers on account of territorial claims or increase 
of wealth. 

These two grounds, (1) the protection of Sweden’s excellent form 
of government and (2) the maintenance or her most important alliance 
are the two pillars upon which the welfare and safety of the country 
depend. He has furnished proof that the three senators, von Hopken, 
Palmstjerna and Scheffer, have supported these two pillars, and he 
submits that it is therefore proper to recall the gentlemen to the senate, 
especially Baron von Hopken, inasmuch as justice has declared in their 
favor. Later, reaction set in in their favor and all three of the ousted 
senators were reinstated, but the Hat party held the power only one 
more year. 
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After Count Anders von Hopken’s retirement, the office of Prime 
Minister of Sweden was filled by Count Klas Ekeblad who, like his 
predecessor, was a Hat and opposed to making peace with Prussia. The 
cause of peace was nevertheless urgent and had a powerful defender 
in the government of England. The office of peacemaker was therefore 
entrusted to a Swede who lived in London as a kind of political exile. 
He was Christopher Springer, a great friend of Swedenborg, who had 
had an eventful life on account of his enthusiastic championship of 
democratic principles. In 1743, while spokesman for the House of 
Burghers, Springer had made powerful political enemies and suffered 
imprisonment and banishment. After a dramatic escape and colorful 
adventures in Russia and elsewhere, he had settled in England, where 
he won the confidence of leading men. A sum of £100,000 was given 
him to assist in the making of peace between Sweden and Prussia, which 
was actually declared in May, 1762, in spite of all the efforts of Prime 
Minister Ekeblad and his followers to thwart it. 

Swedenborg hated war and throughout his life showed consistent 
opposition to it. As a young man he thanked God that he had escaped 
Charles XII’s campaign in Norway. In 1740 he addressed a memorial 
to the Riksdag advising against war with Russia, and now he favored 
a speedy end to the war with Prussia. “Peace on earth—would that 
it might come!” he wrote in his Diary.48¢ 

Von Hoépken summed up Swedenborg’s contributions to the political 
life of his time in the following words: ‘He possessed a sound judg- 
ment upon all occasions; he saw everything clearly and expressed him- 
self well on every subject. The most solid memorials and the best 
penned, at the Diet of 1761, on matters of finance, were presented by 
him” 487 Indeed, in these papers Swedenborg shows so much originality 
and insight into a subject often misunderstood by practical men, that it 
has been suggested he would have made an excellent chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

His desire for reconciliation with Nordencrantz was fufilled a year 
later, on New Year’s Day, when the assessor’s friend, Nicholas von 
Oelreich, wrote him: 

“The Councillor of Commerce, Herr Nordencrantz, invites Herr 
Assessor and myself to come to church tomorrow morning, at ten o’clock, 
and afterward to dine with him. He will send his carriage, and at 
the above-mentioned time I shall call for Herr Assessor with the car- 
riage. I am very anxious that you two should become good friends.” 488 
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Chapter Thirty-three 


The Likeness of a Dragon 


The first ten years of Swedenborg’s occupation with his spiritual mis- 
sion had been spent in virtual seclusion in his quiet suburban home. The 
next two years had brought him into public notice as an author of 
extremely remarkable views and claims and a man of undeniable psychic 
powers. The last ten years of his life were to be years of storm, attack, 
and bitter condemnation, the first salvo of which came from the German 
press. 

It is often assumed that Swedenborg’s works received little or no 
attention from his contemporaries. The truth is quite the opposite. 
He was noticed frequently in the periodical literature of the times, 
and this is as true of his theological writings as of his scientific and 
philosophical ones. The reviews of his later works, however, are dis- 
paraging. What else could be expected of books that contained such 
unwelcome spiritual “tidings”? 

In order to insure the distribution of his works, besides putting them 
on sale in bookstores, Swedenborg sent copies to leading men and 
libraries, and to his relatives and friends. He may also have sent copies 
to journals for review, although this seems improbable. The Arcana 
Coelestia had received a not unfavorable notice in the “Neue Zeit- 
ungen” 48° of Leipzig and another in the “Gelehrte Anzeigen” of Got- 
tingen but—perhaps because of its anonymity—seems to have escaped 
general attention until 1760, after Swedenborg had issued the five Lon- 
don treatises. But no sooner had the latter come from the press than 
they were subjected to scathing denunciation. 

The first attack and the most important, came from the celebrated 
scholar, Dr. Johann August Ernesti, in the opening number of his 
“New Theological Library” which he edited between the years 1760 
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and 1769.49° Ernesti was professor first of “eloquence,” then of the- 
ology, at the University of Leipzig. He was a man of enormous learn- 
ing, undeservedly called “the Cicero of the Germans,” a title he owed 
more to sheer industry and a remarkable memory than to sagacity, and 
certainly not to eloquence, in which he is said to have been particu- 
larly lacking. This deep-dyed Lutheran and domineering leader of 
orthodox thought was a sneering controversialist and an indefatigable 
heresy-hunter. He steered his narrow sectarian course by the principle 
that the Bible must be rigidly explained by its own language, uninflu- 
enced by human understanding, and above all must be kept free from 
mystical or allegorical interpretation.*91 

It is easy to see how, to a man of such principles, Swedenborg’s 
visions and liberating doctrines would be like the proverbial red rag 
to a bull. Ernesti insisted that Scripture should be viewed without the 
aid of enlightenment. Attention has been called to the vignette em- 
ployed on the cover of Ernesti’s “Theological Library” as being peculi- 
arly descriptive of his exclusive devotion to the literal sense—the figure 
of a hideous emaciated bear emerging from the cavern where he has 
been hibernating and sucking his own paw! The inscription Jpse alt- 
menta sibi (he is himself his own nourishment), could not have been 
more apt had Swedenborg himself suggested it, who says: “Bears sig- 
nify the letter of the Word separated from its internal sense” and “they 
who only read the Word and derive thence nothing of doctrine, appear 
from afar as bears.” 492 One may imagine Swedenborg as smiling when 
he saw this bear on the cover of the magazine in which the revelation 
of the internal sense was for the first time attacked. 

Ernesti had seen the five London treatises—Heaven and Hell, The 
White Horse, Earths in the Universe, The New Jerusalem, The Last 
Judgment—and he obtained for himself a copy of the Arcana so often 
referred to in them, because he felt it his bounden duty “‘to give his read- 
ers some idea of the contents of that work, well knowing that hardly 
any one hates his money to such an extent that he feels like throwing 
away thirty Thalers on ‘Heavenly Secrets.’” As for Ernesti himself, 
‘the cares as little for mysteries as do the gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession.” It was worth less to him than thirty pieces of silver, but 
Ernesti had missed the point that the purpose of the book was to solve 
mysteries, not to produce them! 

Ernesti failed to find any orderly system in Swedenborg’s Arcana 
and shudders at the thought of having everywhere to look for something 
“internal” which cannot be found in the plain letter of the Scriptures. 
He gives a concise and rather correct account of Swedenborg’s system 
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of interpretation, but when he comes to describing the article on the 
resurrection of man after death, Ernesti remarks, ‘All that he here 
relates he has learned in a state of trance. The narrative is so con- 
fused and obscure it is evident that, when writing it, he had not quite 
recovered his senses.” 

The review closes with the words: ‘We hesitate to trouble our readers 
with any further extracts from this work. It is not difficult to see that 
the author, under this fantastic form, endeavors to present naturalism 
and his own philosophical opinions. It is a romance of a new kind 
such as may perhaps be compared with Klimm’s Subterranean Journeys.* 
But while the latter is a harmless fiction the former author, because he 
abuses and perverts the Sacred Scriptures by the pretense of an inner 
sense, is in the highest degree worthy of punishment...” 

Having thus disposed of the Arcana, Ernesti spares himself and his 
readers any consideration of Heaven and Hell and the other books. 
But three years later his denunciations of Swedenborg were resumed in 
the same spirit. Whether Swedenborg saw Ernesti’s review at this time 
or not, and whether it had any influence upon the course of his work, 
we cannot say. But there is little doubt that Ernesti was “an obstruct- 
ing spirit” of the kind that Swedenborg described as forming, in the 
other world, a dark cloud in the likeness of a Dragon, keeping spiritual 
light away from men on earth.493 


* *k * * * 


In the spring of 1763 the magazine “Swedish Mercury,” contained a 
notice that ‘Herr Assessor Swedenborg, famous for his learned works 
and peculiar ideas, despite his advanced age (75 years), left here by 
sea for Holland in the beginning of June,” the purpose of his journey 
being to publish several more works on doctrinal subjects.494 

Before his departure on this, his eighth journey, Swedenborg received 
a visit from “a highly educated English gentleman,” one Mr. Green, 
a friend of the German philosopher Immanuel Kant. Green had spent 
the previous summer at K6nigsberg where Swedenborg’s supernatural 
experiences formed a lively topic of conversation.*9® 

Kant has been described as a sincere, truth-loving, high-minded 
thinker, intensely interested in studying the human intellect, asking: 
Is logic its only use? Are space and time mere delusions? Is the intel- 
lect furnished with the means of pure rational cognition, or is it im- 
potent when it comes to things divine? His profound inquiries into 


* A reference to the comedy by Ludwig Holberg, the H. G. Wells of that day. 
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the nature of knowledge had confirmed Kant in the idea that both 
reason and experience are unreliable as proofs of supersensory reality. 

Kant was not one to be impressed either by Ernesti’s denunciations 
or by tales of marvellous occurrences. But the well-authenticated stories 
about Swedenborg’s supernatural powers disturbed him and he had 
written the seer a letter inquiring into the grounds for his claim to 
intercourse with spirits. The letter had been delivered by the hand 
of an English merchant and the assessor had politely promised to answer 
it. No answer having been forthcoming, however, Kant had asked 
Mr. Green, who was about to make a visit to Sweden, to call on Sweden- 
borg and find out the reason for the delay. 

Green was very favorably impressed with the Swedish seer. When 
he reminded him of Kant’s letter, Swedenborg replied that he would 
have answered it before were it not that he intended shortly to publish 
a book which would be, in every respect, an answer to Kant’s letter. 

In Holland, that year, Swedenborg published his Divine Love and 
Wisdom,*°* in which he discusses the nature of spiritual substance and 
therefore furnishes an answer to those points which Kant may be 
thought to have brought up. This work has a special appeal to the 
philosophical mind, for in it Swedenborg draws upon his rich fund 
of knowledge in the physical sciences and anatomy to illustrate his 
theological tenets. 

$6) ee RCT ey ON 

It is difficult to believe that the things we see and handle are less real 
than those which are unseen, he argues, and yet a conviction of this 
truth comes with the investigation of causes. Love and wisdom are not 
some subtile entities floating in the ether but are real substances and 
forms—in fact, reality itself. The universe was indeed created out of 
the divine substance, but it is not God, for created things receive God 
by contiguity, not by continuity; that is, the Divine can flow into them 
but they can never become a part of the Divine; they are finite and 
not infinite. God, in His inmost essence, is incomprehensible and un- 
approachable either by angels or men. God himself is the only inde- 
pendent substance and reality, and creation was effected by the opera- 
tion of His Divine Love by means of His Divine Wisdom. The opening 
sentence: ‘‘Man knows that there is such a thing as love, but he does 
not know what love is.” God alone is love itself, because He is life 
itself, and angels and men are recipients of life. All things in the uni- 
verse were created from the Divine Love, and all creation-—animal, 
vegetable and mineral—has relation to man. Those who think nature 
is from itself, think from the eye and not from the understanding, but 
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such reasoning is fallacious because “Thought from the eye closes the 
understanding while thought from the understanding opens the eye.” 49° 

Creation was effected by means of a Spiritual Sun which is beyond 
space and time. The heat of this Divine Sun is love and its light is 
truth. From the Spiritual Sun proceed spiritual atmospheres, in three 
discrete degrees or steps. These atmospheres convey, temper, and adapt 
God’s Love and Wisdom to finite beings even as natural atmospheres 
convey physical heat and light from the natural sun (no. 184). 

Swedenborg’s Principia affords rich material for illustration of these 
philosophical concepts. The orderly evolution of forms, from simple to 
complex, is of the very essence of Swedenborg’s system, but any idea 
that man’s intelligence itself developed from the mere evolution of 
nature is completely absent from his system here as it is in the scien- 
tific works. 


All things were created by the Lord through the living Sun, and 
nothing through the dead sun ... Only a person bereft of reason 
and who is ignorant of what life is, can think that all things are 
from nature and that life, even, comes from nature. Nature cannot 
dispense life to anything, since nature in itself is wholly inert. 
For what is dead to act upon what is living . . . is entirely contrary 
to order, therefore to think so is contrary to the light of sound 
reason.” (no. 166) 


The Divine Love and Wisdom treats at length of the various “discrete 
degrees” or, distinct levels of the human mind, and how they are 
gradually opened. 

A sequel to The Divine Love and Wisdom is the work entitled The 
Divine Providence,*®? published the same year. As the former treated 
of God’s work of creation of the universe, the second treats of His 
preservation of it, because the Divine Providence is the government of 
His Divine Love and Wisdom. This work therefore rests upon the argu- 
ments presented in the foregoing treatise. 

The purpose of Providence is that a heaven may be formed from the 
human race. Providence looks in all things to what is infinite and 
eternal, for the Lord does not act arbitrarily but according to His own 
eternal laws which promote human salvation. One of the laws of 
Providence is that a man should act in freedom according to reason. 
He should therefore put away the evils of his external life as if from 
himself. In this way and in no other is the Lord able to remove evils 
from man’s internal life. He compels no one. It is man’s voluntary 
co-operation with God that leads to his salvation, otherwise there would 
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be nothing reciprocal in his conjunction with the Lord. Saintliness 
is not acquired by withdrawal from the world. “The life which 
leads to heaven is not a life of retirement from the world but of action 
in the world.” True charity—that is, true spiritual life—consists in 
acting sincerely and justly in every situation, engagement, and work, 
from an interior conviction that it is agreeable to the Divine law. 
A life of mere piety leads away from heaven, not toward it, he contends. 

Every man can be reformed and there is no such thing as predestina- 
tion. The Divine Providence is operating continually to save man, from 
the day of his birth to the day of his death, and afterward to eternity. 
But there can be no instantaneous salvation from pure mercy or grace 
without repentance, because the mind is an organic structure and re- 
pentance involves a change in this structure. Repentance is a word 
devoid of meaning to one who believes he may be saved by mere mercy, 
no matter how he has lived. Salvation from pure grace would ascribe 
unmercifulness to the Lord, for one may ask, “How can He see so 
many damned in hell when He is able out of pure mercy to save them 
all in a moment?” (no. 340.) 

The operations of Providence are not evident to man. It appears 
to him as if his good impulses and thoughts are his own when really 
they are the Lord’s. “All who are led by the Lord’s Divine Providence 
are raised above self and they even see that what is in man from the 
Lord is ever His and never man’s. He who believes otherwise is like 
one who has his master’s goods under his care and claims them for 
himself; .. . he is not a steward but a thief.” (no. 316.) 

Before publishing the two profound works which for lack of space 
have been so inadequately described above, Swedenborg also published 
four treatises known as “The Four Leading Doctrines,” largely expan- 
sions of material contained in his unpublished Apocalypse Explained. 

The first of these was The Doctrine of the Lord, which Swedenborg 
prefaced by the forthright announcement that the Lord is about to 
set up a New Church, because the old church has come to an end. 
After enumerating ‘‘the five little works published some years ago”— 
a reference to the London treatises, see p. 264—he says: ‘Now, by 
command of the Lord, who has been revealed to me, the following are 
to be published: The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the 
Lord; concerning the Sacred Scripture; concerning Life and concerning 
Faith, etc.” 

The Doctrine of the Lord*9* is dedicated to the proposition that the 
Lord Himself is the Word made flesh. God is one, both in person and 
in essence, and the Lord is that God—a bold attack on the accepted 
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doctrine of the Trinity. (Everything stated in the Creed of Athanasius 
is, however, true, he says, provided that, instead of a trinity of Persons 
you understand a trinity of Person.) The Holy Spirit is the Divine 
that proceeds from the Lord and therefore is the Lord, His presence 
with man, enlightening and teaching him. The trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is all contained in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Swedenborg’s explanation of the atonement was equally radical as a 
departure from orthodox teachings: 

“It is believed in the church that the Lord was sent by the Father 
to make an atonement for the human race and that He propitiated the 
Father’s vengeful justice by suffering on the cross,” this merit being 
imputed to man merely by his believing in it. On the contrary, Sweden- 
borg says, nothing of the Lord’s merit can be imputed to man, but 
salvation can be awarded him after he has performed repentance and 
desisted from his sins. This the Lord made possible by fighting and 
conquering the hells and fulfilling all things of the Law even to the 
passion of the cross. 

That these were revolutionary doctrines Swedenborg was fully aware. 
“That a renewal of the church in the spiritual world has been recently 
effected, and that a renewal of the church in the natural world will be 
effected, has been partly shown in the little work on The Last Judgment, 
and will be more fully shown in the Continuation of that work,” he 
says at the close of this treatise. 

In The Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture*?? he proclaims that the 
holiness of the Word comes from its internal or spiritual sense. Until 
now this sense has been completely unknown to men and for this reason 
the inspiration of the Bible has come into doubt. When men read so 
much about worldly things such as hills and trees, goats and sheep, they 
ask themselves, “Can this be holy? Can this be divine?” Such doubts 
arise from ignorance of the doctrine of correspondences according to 
which the Sacred Scripture is written (nos. 1-6). 

“All religion is of life, and the life of religion is to do what is good,” 
says Swedenborg in The Doctrine of Life.5°° He demonstrates what 
is acknowledged by all men, namely, that he who leads a good life 
is saved and that he who leads an evil life is condemned but, he main- 
tains, no one can live a good life until he first shuns evils as sins. Con- 
sequently it is not faith that saves man, for he can have faith only in 
the proportion that he is spiritual, that is, has shunned evils. “The 
faith of an evil man is an intellectual faith in which there is nothing of 
good from the will.” (no. 46) But as far as anyone shuns murder or 
hatred, he has love toward the neighbor; to the extent and in the pro- 
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portion that he shuns adultery, he loves chastity; in the proportion that 
he shuns theft he loves integrity and in the proportion that he shuns 
false witness he loves the truth. If evils are shunned by a man for 
any other reason than that they are sins, he does not really shun them 
but merely prevents them from appearing before the world. This 
doctrine left no possible peg on which to hang the theory of salvation 
by faith alone. 

The same point is carried further in The Doctrine of Faith.5° Faith 
is an internal acknowledgment of truth which no one can possess 
unless he is imbued with charity. Swedenborg recognizes no faith 
that a man does not intellectually comprehend, blind faith having no 
place in heaven. Spiritual ideas can be understood by anyone, simple 
or learned, provided he is affected by truth. To be enlightened is 
nothing else than to perceive that this or that is true. 

“Tf anyone should think within himself, or say to someone else, 
‘Who is able to have the internal acknowledgment of truth which is 
faith? Not I!’ Let me tell him how he may have it: Shun evils as 
sins, and come to the Lord, and you will have as much of it as you 
desire.” (no. 12) 

iL Mesh Shae ae i ae 


Published next in Amsterdam was the Continuation of the Last Judg- 
ment,5°2 in which Swedenborg describes the judgment on the Reformed 
as in the previous work he had described that on the Catholics. It was 
the doctrine of faith alone—portrayed in the Book of Revelation as a 
great red Dragon fighting against Michael and his angels—that caused 
the doom of the Protestant churches of that day. After the Last Judg- 
ment, and not sooner, Swedenborg says, revelations were made for the 
New Church, because of the spiritual obstacles that before then inter- 
vened between the Divine Truth and the minds of men. 

One of the principal reasons for publishing this pamphlet was to dis- 
close the state of the world after the Last Judgment. He tells of his 
many encounters, in the world of spirits, with people of various re- 
ligions such as Mohammedans, Africans, Jews, Quakers and Moravians. 


* * BS * * 


After Swedenborg had attended to the publication of these works 
in Amsterdam he went to England, taking with him copies which he 
presented to the members of the Royal Society of London. An idea 
as to how he thought they would be received is indicated in the 
Spiritual Diary, number 6098, which describes an encounter with an 
English bishop in the world of spirits, who told Swedenborg that his 
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works would be utterly rejected in England. The bishop then disclosed 
the various crafty methods he had used successfully to nullify the effects 
of Swedenborg’s works among the English lords and the Oxford priests. 

It has been thought that this rejection of his former writings by the 
clergy and leading men of England, to whom he had sent copies of 
Heaven and Hell and the other treatises, was what induced Sweden- 
borg to have his later works printed in Amsterdam. Another reason 
is that his former printer, John Lewis, had died. Swedenborg saw him 
in the other life and describes him as insincere; for him the road to 
heaven was blocked off with cross beams.5°3 

Lewis’ partner, Mr. Hart, the man who had done the actual setting 
up of Arcana Coelestia, had also recently died. Mr. Hart was of quite 
a different character from Lewis. He was a personal friend with whom 
Swedenborg, when in London, often spent an evening. He was fond 
of Mr. Hart’s little granddaughter, then about ten years old. So 
it was natural that when Swedenborg came to London he should call 
at Mr. Hart’s house in Poppins Court. He was met by the printer’s 
son, who relates that, after letting him in at the street door, he told 
him that his old friend, Mr. Hart, was dead, to which Swedenborg 
replied: 

“T know that very well, for I saw him in the spiritual world whilst 
I was in Holland; also whilst coming over in the packet to England. 
He is not now in heaven, but is coming round and is in a good way to 
do well.” 

The widow and her son were astonished. They knew that Sweden- 
borg would not have spoken an untruth to save his life.5* 


*K *K * ** * 


Swedenborg must have returned from his eighth foreign journey in 
the late summer of 1764, for in August he addressed a letter from Stock- 
holm to Archbishop Mennander.>°* By this time the works published 
in Amsterdam had been reviewed in several foreign journals. It is not 
surprising to find Ernesti returning to the attack and subjecting them to 
a scathing critique as soon as the treatises were off the press, nor that 
his condemnation of The Four Doctrines was as contemptuous and 
unjust as his former criticism of Heaven and Hell. Neither in this 
review nor in the preceding one does Ernesti mention Swedenborg by 
name, although he declares that he knows who is the author.5% 

It is Swedenborg’s system of the Godhead that Ernesti cannot endure. 
He says the author of these doctrines ridicules ordinary Christians with 
their “triplicate divinity,” and instead declares “that God is one in per- 
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son and essence, and that He is the Lord.” To Ernesti it was evident 
that this is a deplorable misconception which does away with the whole 
point of the atonement, for “if Christ is God, there is no God left 
capable of inflicting punitive vengeance on the human race.” 

While in general branding as “obscure and barbarous” most of the 
argument in The Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture, Ernesti admits that 
there are certain things in it “not so badly put.” The Doctrine of Life, 
too, has in it much that is good, even though it is, in his opinion, 
“founded on the erroneous principle that it is the virtuous life which 
is the cause of eternal blessedness.” But Swedenborg’s Doctrine of 
Faith is all wrong! The true order of faith and charity is inverted by 
him, says Ernesti: 


He (Swedenborg) accuses us of teaching a faith without love, 
he blames us for teaching that good works do not bring salvation, 
and in general he condemns the teaching that the understanding 
must be subjected under obedience to faith . . . and he tries to 
make this ridiculous by a story which is supposed to have taken 
place in heaven. (See the Doctrine of Faith, nos. 42, 43). He 
says that persons who thus teach are represented by the dragon in 
the Revelation of John, and by the he-goats in Daniel . . . which 
heretofore no one ever has realized. It is not necessary to answer 
this accusation, for it has been answered a hundred times by 
others. But it is easy to guess from what origin comes this zeal 
against the faith of the Protestant doctrine . . . It is deplorable 
that a person who in other respects is a learned man, should have 
gone so far astray, and should plague himself and his readers 
with such fantastic ambiguities which must also be very expen- 
sive’y ¢% 


Notices soon began to appear in other journals also. A three-page 
review of the newly published volumes appeared in the “Bzibliothéque 
des Sciences et des Beaux Arts” at the Hague, in the fall of 1763. It 
opens with the following statement: 

‘Never has theology merited more attention and respect than this 
if it is true, as the author very often repeats, that it has been inspired 
by an immediate revelation.” 5°7 

The reviewer calls particular attention to the memorable relation in 
which Swedenborg describes his meeting in the spiritual world with 
King Louis, the great-grandfather of the reigning king of France. 
Louis XIV was a sincerely pious man while he lived in the world and he 
has great dignity in the spiritual world where he governs the best society 
of the French nation, said Swedenborg. 
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Another French periodical commenting on the same theme “could not 
imagine the motive for publishing this work or its many strange 
reveries,§ S08 

In London, The Monthly Review sarcastically ridiculed the new 
works. “Our readers may have heard of theatrical pieces being ex- 
hibited by their Majesties’ command, and at the particular desire of 
several persons of quality; but we presume they have never heard 
before of a book being published by the express command of the 
Lord...” The article ends with the surmise that “were a Middlesex 
jury to hold an inquest on the body of this work, we make no doubt 
that since, ‘Great wit to madness is so near allied,’ they would be unani- 
mous in bringing in their verdict, lunacy.” 59 

This review had dire consequences. It brought to public notice the 
Continuation of the Last Judgment, in which the spiritual state of the 
Moravians of that day is described. The author states that he has had 
many conversations, in the spiritual world, with the people called Mora- 
vians or Herrnhutters. They talk glibly about being the remnants of the 
Apostolic Church, he says, and salute each other as brethren, claim- 
ing to love the Lord better than the rest of mankind, and that they 
are therefore the true Christian Church. But all the while their inward 
thoughts run in a contrary direction. They cherish little of charity 
toward the neighbor or of love to the Lord; they make out that the 
Old Testament is worthless and have slight use for the Evangelists. 
When their secret doctrines were exposed in the other world, Sweden- 
borg declares, the Moravians were banished from the Christian world 
and sent out into a desert. 

Swedenborg is not mentioned by name as author of the treatise, 
but his former Moravian acquaintances would have known very well 
whose work it was. Christopher Springer, one of Swedenborg’s intimate 
friends in London, informs us that Brockmer, his former landlord, 
“could not forgive Swedenborg for what he had written against the 
Moravian Brethren” in his article “Continuation concerning the Spiritual 
World” and that he swore to avenge his sect for the injury inflicted 
upon it. “Sectarians do not like to be unmasked,” is Springer’s com- 
ment. The infuriated Moravians revenged themselves on Swedenborg 
after his death. (See Epilog). 


*K * *K ok *K 


The Swedish press dealt more kindly with Swedenborg’s theological 
works. The first notice appeared in Samuel Alnander’s Select Theo- 
logical Library,5!° and the next in the January issue of Carl Christoffer 
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Gjorwell’s “Swedish Mercury” for 1763. Gjorwell was assistant librarian 
at the Royal Library in Stockholm and the editor of Sweden’s first 
literary magazines, a modest man whose contribution to the history 
and general information of his native land was poorly rewarded during 
his lifetime. 

Wrote Gjorwell: 


In these enlightened days, Assessor Emanuel Swedenborg has 
undertaken to explain and interpret the revealed Word by means 
of a new revelation peculiar to himself, viz: ex visis et auditis, 
(by sight and hearing), as he calls his sources of new light on 
religion. His works on physics and mining are known, but not 
so much his writings in exegetical theology which are contained 
in many quarto volumes published in London. As these works are 
very rare . . . we do not hesitate to communicate their titles for 
the benefit of such of our readers as do not study theology but 
nevertheless desire to have rare and singular books in their libraries; 
and we do so with a feeling of perfect safety, as we can attest that 
their contents are far beyond our own modest powers of com- 
prehension.*>?4 


Gjorwell then gives the titles of Swedenborg’s first six theological 
works, the first public acknowledgment of Swedenborg’s authorship of 
these books. The following year, when there were four more of them, 
Gjorwell, always a careful reporter, decided it was time to pay the 
renowned author a visit, to get firsthand information about so remark- 
able a man. 

lV Dee nl Nini 

So, on August 28, 1764, the librarian climbed the heights to South 
Stockholm and was ushered into the assessor’s courtyard, flower-filled 
and pungent in the late summer sunshine with its clipped boxwood 
pyramids lately imported from Holland.5??_ Swedenborg was now ad- 
vanced in years but he still enjoyed tending his garden, where Gjorwell 
found him at work among the flowers. 

They had a good talk and immediately after his return to the Royal 
Library, Gjorwell committed to writing an account of this visit which 
he dated and signed. This document has peculiar interest and value 
because it gives an authentic picture of Swedenborg at the venerable 
age of seventy-six.51% 

Royal Library, August 28, 1764, afternoon. A little while ago 

I, the undersigned, returned from a visit to Assessor Emanuel 

Swedenborg, on whom I called in order to request, on behalf of 

the Royal Library, a copy of the works he has lately published 

in Holland. 
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I met him in the garden adjoining his house on Hornsgatan in 
the southern part of Stockholm, where he was engaged in attend- 
ing his plants, attired in a simple garment. The house in which 
he lives is of wood; it is low and looks like a garden-house; its 
windows also are in the direction of the garden. Without know- 
ing me or the nature of my errand, he said, smiling, 

‘Perhaps you would like to take a walk in the garden?” 

I answered that I wished to have the honor of calling upon him, 
and asking him, on behalf of the Royal Library, for his latest 
works, so that we might have a complete set, especially as we had 
the former parts he had given to Wilde, the royal secretary. 

“Most willingly,” he answered. ‘Besides, I had intended to 
send them there, as my purpose in publishing them has been to 
make them known and to place them in the hands of intelligent 
people.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, whereupon he showed them to 
me, and took a walk with me in the garden. 

Although he is an old man, and gray hair protruded in every 
direction from under his wig, he walked briskly, was fond of 
talking, and spoke with a certain gladness. His countenance 
was indeed thin and meager, but cheerful and smiling. By and by 
he began of his own accord to speak of his views; and as it had 
been in reality my second purpose to hear them with my own ears, 
I listened to him with eager attention, not challenging any of his 
statements but simply asking him questions as if for my own 
enlightenment. The substance of his statements and of what I drew 
from him by polite questions consists mainly in what follows: 

His doctrinal system of theology which he, in common with 
other Christians, bases upon our common revelation, the Sacred 
Scriptures, consists principally in this: That faith alone is a per- 
nicious doctrine, and that good works are the proper means for 
becoming better in time and for leading a blessed life to eternity. 
That in order to acquire the ability or power to do good works— 
.I use everywhere Swedenborg’s own words—prayer to the only 
God is required, and that man also must labor with himself, be- 
cause God does not use compulsion with us, nor does He work 
any miracles for our conversion. As regards the rest, man must 
live in his appointed place, acquiring the same learning and lead- 
ing a similar life as other honest and modest persons who live 
temperately and piously. As regards the atonement and our Saviour 
he said not a single word. It is a pity I did not ask him about this. 
But his thoughts on this, our fundamental article of faith, may be 
inferred from his expression about faith alone. He also said that 
Doctor Luther was at the present time in a state of suffering in the 
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other world, simply on account of having introduced the doctrine 
of faith alone; although he is not among the damned. 

The transition thence to his own revelation was easy, since he 
said that he had often seen and conversed with Doctor Luther. 
His principle of knowledge is a supernatural sight and hearing, 
and the criterion that both his principles and his revelations are 
true, is this: that God revealed Himself to him in May, 1744, while 
he was in London,>?4 and that before* that time God had prepared 
him by a thorough knowledge of all physical and moral powers in 
this world for the reception of the new revelation; and ever since 
that time he has constantly and without interruption been in com- 
munion with God whom he sees before his [spiritual] eyes like a 
sun; he speaks with the angels and the departed and knows every- 
thing that takes place in the other world, as well in heaven as in 
hell, but he does not know the future. 

His mission consists in communicating this new light to the 
world, and whosoever is willing to accept it receives it; the Lord 
also has granted him this revelation so that he may make it known 
to others; which he has done in Latin, the most universal language 
in the world. He alone has received this revelation which also is 
a most particular gift, by which he profits for the enlightenment of 
mankind. He who does not scorn this light and does not resist this 
revelation, receives it; and this revelation is a living truth. The 
object really is that a New Jerusalem is to be established among 
men, the meaning of which is, that a New Church is at hand the 
nature of which, and the way to enter it, his writings really de- 
scribe. 

About all this he spoke with a perfect conviction, laying particu- 
lar stress upon these words: “All this, I see and know without 
becoming the subject of any hallucinations and without being a 
fanatic; but when I am alone my soul is, as it were, out of the 
body, and in the other world; in all respects I am in a visible 
manner there as I am here. But when I think of what I am about 
to write, and while I am in the act of writing, I enjoy a perfect 
inspiration; for otherwise it would be my own; but now I know for 
certain that what I write is the living truth of God.” 

When a man dies, his soul does not divest itself of its affections; 
these he takes with him. When I could not refrain from asking 
him what Professor Nils Wallerius** busies himself with, he said: 


* The original has “since that time,” obviously an error, as is the date. See 
pp. 185, 197. 


** Professor Wallerius, celebrated for his lectures on philosophy, had died two 
weeks before. 
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“He still goes about giving lectures.” 

Swedenborg’s former works were printed in London but his later 
works in Amsterdam. He has nevertheless been over to England in 
order to present them to the Royal Society;* and on his return 
home he presented them in Copenhagen to the King of Denmark; 
even as last week he presented them to both Their Majesties in 
Drottningholm. They have been favorably received everywhere. 
He had only twelve copies of the works with him in this country, 
four of them intended for the public libraries and four more for our 
most prominent bishops. 

That all this is Swedenborg’s own relation, and that everything 
I have written I have seen and heard with my bodily eyes and ears, 
I attest with the signature of my name, 


Carl Christoffer Gjorwell. 


* This is our only authority for the statement that Swedenborg visited England 
and Denmark in 1764. 
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The Apocalypse Revealed 


Work on The Apocalypse Revealed was begun immediately after 
Swedenborg’s return from abroad in 1764.515 This, like the voluminous 
Apocalypse Explained—which stopped abruptly at the explanation of 
the nineteenth chapter of Revelation and which he never published— 
was an exposition of the Apocalypse, but shorter and with certain 
differences. The Last Judgment having now been completed, the predic- 
tions of the Book of Revelation had been fulfilled, and Swedenborg 
saw that a great change had taken place in the spiritual world. 

We can here give only a brief account of the contents of The Apoca- 
lypse Revealed. In the introduction the author asserts that the many 
who have hitherto attempted to explain the Apocalypse have been 
unable to see the secrets which lie stored up in it, because only a 
knowledge of the spiritual sense of the text can disclose them. The 
Word treats of heavenly things, not of empires and kingdoms. The 
Book of Revelation in general describes, in symbolic language, the evils 
and falsities that corrupted the Christian churches and brought final 
judgment upon them. After the Last Judgment had been completed 
in the spiritual world, however, a new heaven was formed of Christians 
in the other world, he says, and from this a new church is to descend 
on earth—a church which will acknowledge the Lord alone and which, 
together with the new heaven, is the Holy City, New Jerusalem. 


Everyone can see that the Apocalypse can by no means be ex- 
plained except by the Lord alone; for each word therein contains 
secrets which would in no wise be known without a particular en- 
lightenment, and thus revelation, on which account it has pleased 
the Lord to open the sight of my spirit, and to teach me. Do not 
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believe, therefore, that I have taken anything herein from myself, 
nor from any angel, but from the Lord alone . . . 516 


The work opens with a summary of the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church and afterward of the Reformed Churches. The first 
sixteen chapters describe the judgment passed on the Reformed, and 
the next two the judgment on the Roman Catholics. The last four 
chapters describe the glorification by the heavens because the new 
heaven has been established and the Church betrothed to her Lord. 
This Church is described as a Woman clothed with the sun, having the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars, her 
Male Child, whom the Dragon tried to devour, signifying the doctrine 
of the New Church which was immediately attacked by the Dragonists 
in the world of spirits. The Dragon of Faith Alone had indeed been 
cast out of heaven in the Last Judgment, but as long as men on earth 
remain in the old faith he and his crew still linger in the world of spirits. 

The state of heaven and the church after the Last Judgment is treated 
in the twenty-first chapter in which the gates, foundations, walls and 
streets of the New Jerusalem are described. The Tree of Life in the 
midst of the city signifies the acknowledgment of the Lord Himself 
Who, in His Divine Human, is the Bridegroom and Husband of the 
Church. 

With this work comes a change in Swedenborg’s narration of his 
spiritual experiences. He no longer writes these down in his Spiritual 
Diary—except occasionally—the last entry being made on April 29, 
1765.51” He presents them now in the form of Memorabilia or “Mem- 
orable Relations,” appended to each chapter of the work—a procedure 
he followed in all subsequent publications. 

These ‘““Memorable Relations” in the Apocalypse Revealed are like 
a succession of dramatic scenes illustrating the regeneration of man. In 
the first of them Swedenborg describes the character of the unregenerate 
man as a State of perpetual bondage in an infernal cavern. In the second 
relation he describes men praying to the Lord for enlightenment, being 
brought face to face with angels and being lifted into the light of Heaven. 
Another relation describes those who are in the love of dominion, and 
how impossible it is for them to derive any benefit from heavenly light. 
In another account he meets a group of English clergymen who are of 
this nature, loving to exercise dominion over the things of the church. 
They are lifted up into heaven and there meet their former sovereign— 
George IIl—who presents them with beautiful spiritual gifts. These 
gifts, however, crumble to nothing in the hands of the bishops, just as 
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did the riches contained in the writings that Swedenborg had presented 
to those very bishops while they lived on earth. The nature of their 
ecclesiastical system is vividly described.*1® The contest between truth 
and falsity, good and evil, is depicted in the succeeding relations, the 
last of them describing the Temple of Wisdom and the holiness of the 
New Christian Heaven. 

Notable among these is one Memorable Relation which describes 
Swedenborg’s experiences while he was explaining the eleventh chapter 
of Revelation concerning the Two Witnesses who stand before God, 
prophesying in sackcloth. The Beast made war on them and killed them, 
and their bodies lay in the streets of the city for three days and a half. 
The Witnesses, Swedenborg says, are those who confess that the Lord 
is the God of heaven and earth and that His Human is Divine—the two 
essentials of the New Church. 

While Swedenborg was engaged in studying this chapter a remarkable 
experience befell him which he briefly notes in The Spiritual Diary and 
fully describes in The Apocalypse Revealed:*19 


I was suddenly seized with a disease nearly deadly. My whole 
head was heavily weighed down. There ascended a pestilential 
smoke from the wicked Jerusalem which is called Sodom and 
Egypt. I was half dead with severe pain. I expected the end. Thus 
I lay in my bed for three days and a half. My spirit was thus 
and from it my body. 

And then I heard around me voices that said, “Lo, he that 
preached repentance for the forgiveness of sins, and the Man 
Christ alone, lies dead in the street of our city.” And they asked 
some of the clergy whether he was worthy of burial. They said, 
“No! Let him lie and be gazed at!’’ They passed by, they re- 
turned, they mocked. 

All this befell me in truth while I was explaining this chapter 
of the Apocalypse. 

Then were heard harsh speeches of scoffers, especially these 
words, “How can repentance be performed without faith? ... What 
more do we need than faith alone that God the Father sent the 
Son to take away the damnation of the law, to impute to us His 
merit, and thus justify us in His sight, and absolve us from our 
sins? . . . Is not this according to Scripture and also according to 
reason?” 

These things the crowd that stood by applauded. 

I heard these things but could not answer, because I lay almost 
dead. But after three days and a half my spirit recovered and I 
went forth, in the spirit, from the street, into the city and said 
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again, “Repent and believe in Christ, and your sins will be forgiven, 
and ye shall be saved. If not, ye shall perish. Did not the Lord 
Himself preach repentance for the forgiveness of sins, and that they 
should believe in Him? Did He not command the disciples to 
preach the same?” 

But the spirits replied, “What nonsense! Has not the Son made 
satisfaction? Has not the Father imputed it? Has not He justified 
us, who have believed this? We are thus led by the spirit of grace. 
What sin can there be in us? What power has death over us? Dost 
thou comprehend this gospel, oh preacher of sin and repentance?” 

But then a voice came forth out of Heaven, saying, ‘““What is the 
faith of the unrepentant but a dead faith? The end is come upon 
you, secure ones, blameless in your own eyes, justified in your 
own faith—devils!”’ 

And suddenly then a chasm opened in the midst of the city, 
spreading far and wide, and house fell upon house and they were 
swallowed up... 


He describes seeing them later, running about in a sandy desert, 
crying out, ‘“‘Why has all this befallen us? Are we not, through our 
faith, clean, pure, just and holy? Are we not absolved from our sins?” 


K * | OK * *K 


Swedenborg’s devoted housekeeper probably referred to the above 
occurrence while describing to Robsahm, with deep emotion, how some- 
times evil spirits were permitted to molest her good master and disturb 
his sleep. She said it often happened that he wept bitterly and called 
out in a loud voice, praying to the Lord not to leave him in the 
temptation which had come upon him: “O Lord, help me! Oh Lord, 
my God, do not forsake me!’’ When all was over, and his people asked 
him about the cause of his lamentation, he would say, “Praise God, it 
is over now! You must not trouble yourselves about me, for whatever 
happens to me is permitted by the Lord, and He does not allow me to 
be tempted more than He sees that I can bear.” 52° 

Once after such a lamentation, said Maria, he lay down and did not 
rise from his bed for several days and nights, which caused his people 
much uneasiness. They supposed that he had died, and thought of 
forcing open the door or of summoning his friends. At last Karl Wessel 
went to the window and, to his great joy, saw that his master was still 
alive, for he turned over in bed. The next day Swedenborg rang the 
bell, and then Maria went in and told him of her own and her husband’s 
uneasiness at his condition; whereupon he said with a cheerful counte- 
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nance that he was doing well and that he needed nothing. They ques- 
tioned him no further. 

It is interesting to note Swedenborg’s own statements about the 
Memorable Relations. When sending the Apocalypse Revealed to the 
Swedish ambassador in Paris, he wrote that he had ‘‘inserted various 
Memorable Relations of his intercourse with the spiritual world. These 
are separated from the text by asterisks and are placed at the end of 
the explanation of each chapter. As they contain some remarkable 
particulars, they will probably excite the reader to a first perusal.” 
(Amsterdam, May or June, 1766) 

His friend Von Hopken at first considered the memorabilia an obsta- 
cle to the acceptance of the doctrines: 


I once asked him why he wrote and published those Memorable 
Relations which seemed to throw so much ridicule on his doctrine, 
otherwise so rational, and whether it would not be best for him to 
keep them to himself and not to publish them to the world? But 
he answered: that he had orders from the Lord to publish them 
and that those who ridicule him on that account would do him 
injustice. “For,” he said, “why should I, who am a man in years, 
render myself ridiculous for fantasies and falsehoods?” 51 
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Early Believers 


It was summer of the year 1765. As usual the market squares of 
Stockholm were teeming with stout women selling beets and turnips, 
roses and gilly-flowers; as usual the urchins along the highways dangled 
straws of wild strawberries strung by their rosy little fingers. As usual 
small boats around the docks plied toward the archipelago carrying 
happy families to their summer homes. And in Assessor Swedenborg’s 
home preparations were on foot for another departure, his ninth journey 
to foreign parts. Karl harnessed the horses and piled the carriage with 
provisions, for his master was leaving for Gothenburg, whence he would 
sail for Holland. 

Swedenborg had finished The Apocalypse Revealed and was ready to 
have it printed in Amsterdam. More than any of his previous works, 
this was the fulfillment of his mission, for it referred specifically to the 
establishment of that New Church and that Kingdom of God which had 
been his goal through all his labors, a goal dimly seen in The Economy, 
splendidly envisioned in The Worship and Love of God and laboriously 
treated in the theological works. Not until the judgment was accom- 
plished, he had said, not until light from heaven could flow down into 
the minds of men, could this New Church begin to be established. The 
venerable sage was now actually to see the first acceptance of his doc- 
trines by men on earth. 

In Gothenburg, while waiting for his boat to sail in a few days, 
Swedenborg was invited to dine at the house of one of the chief literary 
lights of the town, Dr. Johan Rosén, a poet and the editor of The 
Gothenburg Magazine. Among the company of friends gathered at 
Rosén’s house was Dr. Gabriel Andersson Beyer who, like the host him- 
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self, was a teacher in the gymnasium or parochial college.* Dr. Beyer 
knew of Swedenborg from hearsay but had never before met the famous 
author. He was not entirely unfamiliar with his books, however, having 
begun to read one of the theological works. After reading halfway 
through it, however, he had found it incomprehensible and of very little 
value as theology. Beyer had heard it said that Swedenborg was some- 
how deranged on account of his assertion that he held communication 
with the spirits of the dead. When, therefore, at Dr. Rosén’s dinner, 
he heard Swedenborg conversing quite sanely, and without the least 
indication of any infirmity or confusion of thought, he was very much 
astonished. 

Questioned about his remarkable mission, the assessor replied, simply 
and naturally, that the Lord had appeared to him and given him his 
commission (See p. 199). Dr. Beyer invited Swedenborg to dine with 
him the next day, in the company of Dr. Rosén, so that they might hear 
more about these strange claims.5?? 

Accordingly, on the following day, after the gentlemen had dined, 
Dr. Beyer asked Swedenborg to give them a full account of his doc- 
trines. Greatly animated by this request Swedenborg spoke on the sub- 
ject so clearly and convincingly that Dr. Beyer and his friend were 
amazed. They did not interrupt him but when the discourse was at an 
end Dr. Beyer requested that on the morrow—when they were again 
to meet at the home of Councillor Wenngren—Swedenborg should pre- 
sent him with a written statement of his doctrinal position, so that 
Beyer might give it more attentive consideration. This he gladly 
promised to do. 

When they met the following day Swedenborg, in compliance with 
his promise, produced the desired paper. As he drew it out of his pocket, 
in the presence of the two other gentlemen, he trembled and appeared 
greatly moved. Tears were flowing down his cheeks and, as he handed 
the paper to Dr. Beyer, he spoke the impressive words: 

“My friend, from this day the Lord has introduced you into the 
society of angels, and you are now surrounded by them.” Swedenborg 
took his leave shortly afterward as he was embarking the next day 
for Holland. 

Those present had been deeply affected. From that day on a great 
change took place in Doctor Beyer, an amiable and pious man who also 
was a learned Greek scholar. He resumed his reading of the volume 


* The gymnasium was a classical preparatory school under the jurisdiction of 
the diocese. 
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which had formerly seemed “uninteresting and incomprehensible” and 
found, with his awakened interest, that it was of profound importance to 
humanity. He became convinced of the need for a systematic study of 
Swedenborg’s writings, a study which continued uninterruptedly for the 
remainder of his life. He secured copies of all the published works and 
carried on a correspondence with the author which led to many valuable 
elucidations by Swedenborg of seemingly obscure doctrinal points. 

Beyer’s and Rosén’s interest in the new religious teachings did not 
escape notice. One of their colleagues, Dr. Johan Gothenius, who car- 
ried on an extensive literary interchange with Librarian Gjorwell in 
Stockholm, wrote: 

‘“Swedenborg was here . . . and was constantly invited out. He after- 
ward departed by boat for Holland. Opinions among us vary greatly 
concerning him.” (Gothenburg, August 17, 1765)5?3 


* oe * *& xX 


The printing of The Apocalypse Revealed seems to have commenced 
immediately after Swedenborg’s arrival in Amsterdam. On the first of 
October he sent Beyer two copies of the material so far printed, promis- 
ing him the remainder in the spring.52* On April 8, 1766 he sent Dr. 
Beyer eight copies of the finished work asking him to distribute them. 


One copy is for yourself, one for the bishop, one for the dean, 
one for Dr. Rosén, one for Burgomaster Petterson, one for the 
library; the two remaining copies you may lend out to your friends. 

At the conclusion of every chapter there are Memorable Rela- 
tions separated from the text by asterisks, which you will please 
read first. From these a thorough knowledge may be gained of the 
wretched state into which the Reformed Churches have been 
brought by faith alone. I am now going from this place to England 
where some noise is probably being made on account of the English 
bishops being somewhat severely treated in the Memorable Rela- 
tions; yet necessity required it.525 


The day after sending this letter Swedenborg received one from Dr. 
Beyer who assured him that his zeal had been very greatly increased 
by the perusal of Swedenborg’s work. Referring to the Book of Revela- 
tion, he says, 


It cannot be otherwise, when one ponders over it more deeply, 
than that the spiritual sense reigns in this book, hitherto so com- 
pletely sealed. The desire, long since awakened in me, becomes 
stronger from day to day, to go through the whole of your theo- 
logical writings. I have succeeded in getting most of them into my 
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hands and have also had the opportunity to read a great part of 
them. I refrain from describing to you the joy I have often experi- 
enced and how the glorious truths are beginning to shine before me; 
also how, in accordance with my wishes, I should not rest until I 
had read all the writings over and over again were I not prevented 
by my daily occupations and engagements. I was pleased to see, 
in the light of the sound and genuine philosophy of modern times, 
that your system of doctrine does not militate against it but rather 
seems to kindle a purer light . . . 526 


Beyer then brings up a question that has troubled him for some time 
—why does Swedenborg not speak of the writings of the Apostles as 
being God’s Word, since they seem to have been inspired by God’s 
spirit? He asks Swedenborg to discuss the point with him. He also 
begs him to secure for him certain volumes of Arcana Coelestia which 
Beyer had been unable to get from England, and adds: 

‘Another wish I have besides—to see the subject of marriage fully 
treated which, among those who have delicate feelings, awakens em- 
barrassing questions of conscience, and by the generality of men is not 
well understood, and still less properly explained.” This is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that Swedenborg, at this very time, had 
already begun preparation for a work on the subject of marriage which 
was to be his next publication. 

In respect to the writings of Paul and the apostles, Swedenborg re- 
plied at length in a letter dated April 15, 1766. He had not quoted them 
in the Arcana because they are doctrinal writings, and consequently not 
written in the style of the Word, “which consists altogether of cor- 
respondences, wherefore it is effective of immediate communication with 
heaven.” In doctrinal writings this communication is only mediate. 

Swedenborg informs Dr. Beyer that he is departing for London that 
week and expects to be back in Gothenburg toward the close of July 
or the beginning of August when it would be a pleasure to resume his 
conversations with his friend. He says there are copies of the Arcana in 
stock in London and that he will see that Beyer is supplied with a 
complete set. From a subsequent letter we learn that he did send him 
the volumes missing from his set and also a complete set as a present 
to Bishop Lamberg of the Gothenburg diocese.5?7 

Before leaving Amsterdam Swedenborg sent out a great many pres- 
entation copies of his latest work, The Apocalypse Revealed. Twenty 
were sent to France for distribution to cardinals, secretaries of state, 
royal societies, etc., and seventy copies to Sweden, ten of them as gifts 
to various senators and churchmen, including von Hopken and Norden- 
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crantz.528 The remaining copies he intended to distribute among high 
ranking clergymen and Swedish libraries. 


PRN aide Se ole a,” 


Shortly after his arrival in London, in the spring of 1766, Swedenborg 
set about an errand that was entirely unrelated to theology. While in 
Amsterdam, he had reprinted his original Method of Finding the Longi- 
tude by means of the Moon, his youthful attempt to win the prize offered 
for the best solution of this most vexing maritime problem. He reprinted 
the pamphlet, he says, exactly as he found it written in his youth, “for 
since those days it has been enjoined on me to withdraw from this study 
and apply my mind to things more interior.” At the end of the reprint, 
however, he appended a page of practical rules for simplifying his 
method. This method of computing ephemerides by pairs of stars was 
already in use by seamen in several places and Swedenborg was sure 
that after the results had been gathered over a number of years the 
method would prove easy and useful.5?9 

On the nineteenth of May, in London, he presented his Method to 
Lord Morton, president of the Royal Society of Sciences, who informed 
him that the Board of Longitude was to meet on the twenty-fourth of 
the month. On the day of the meeting Swedenborg went up to the 
Admiralty House with ten copies which the secretary received, exhibited, 
and laid on the table. (A discussion of this subject is reserved for the 
following chapter.) 

A Wie, ae ee te 


In England as well as in Sweden believers in the new doctrines were 
now beginning to appear, although there is no reason to suppose that 
Swedenborg met any of them during this trip. Stephen Penny, who 
will be remembered as the first affirmative reader of the new revelation, 
had interested an acquaintance of his, William Cookworthy, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society of Friends and the original founder 
of the British porcelain industry.5%° Besides this there was an Anglican 
clergyman named Rev. Thomas Hartley and a London physician, Dr. 
Husband Messiter, about whom more will be said in subsequent chapters. 

Swedenborg had arrived in London about the end of March, 1766, and 
left at the end of August, a stay of five months. Ten weeks of this 
time, presumably the first, he lodged at the King’s Arms Tavern in Well- 
close Square, kept by a Swede, Erik Bergstrom.531 

This section of the city was then a newly developed surburban area, 
settled largely by Scandinavians. A handsome Danish church stood 
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there and a short distance away, on Prince’s Square, was the Swedish 
church built in 1728 while Swedenborg’s father was its absentee bishop. 
The pulpit was occupied by the Rev. Arvid Ferelius, and one of the 
pillars of the church was Swedenborg’s intimate friend, the politician 
Christopher Springer, “a man of enviable reputation for virtue and 
intelligence,’ who highly appreciated Swedenborg’s friendship. “I can- 
not assign a reason for his great regard for me who am not a man of 
letters,” he says. “We were good friends in Sweden, to be sure, but 
that this friendship should have continued between us, with such 
constancy as it did, is what I did not expect.” 532 

Bergstrom tells us that Swedenborg breakfasted on coffee and after- 
ward used to take a walk, neatly dressed in velvet. He ate moderately 
at dinner and drank one or two glasses of wine after it, but never more. 
In the afternoon he took tea but never ate supper, and he usually 
retired early to his chamber. He was kind, generous, and always agree- 
able, but somewhat reserved.>3% 

It would seem that after Swedenborg left the King’s Arms he went 
to look for lodgings where he had previously stayed, at No. 4 Great 
Warner street in Cold Bath Fields next door to the Red Lion Inn.534 
He found that his former landlady no longer lived there but the present 
mistress of the house gladly offered him the rooms. Swedenborg had 
few pretensions as far as his living quarters were concerned, but it seems 
that his angels were very particular on certain points. They could not 
be with him in this house. He told the lady that he was not able to 
stay there because there was no harmony in the home. This she ac- 
knowledged, presumably giving him the address of a friend where he 
secured lodgings. 

The cause of the lack of harmony in the first house was that the 
married partners living there were of different religions. Swedenborg 
was already at work on his next book which was on the subject of 
marriage, and he cites this experience in his book to demonstrate the 
teaching that there can be no true marriage love between those of dif- 
ferent religions: 


At a certain time, as I was wandering through the streets of a 
great city inquiring for lodgings, I entered a house inhabited by 
married partners of a different religion; I, being ignorant of this 
circumstance, the angels instantly accosted me, and said, “We 
cannot remain with you in that house; for the married partners 
who dwell there differ in religion.” This they perceived from the 
internal disunion of their souls.*3> 
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By the end of August, when Swedenborg was ready to return to his 
native land, he asked his Swedish friend to find him a good captain, 
whereupon Springer contracted with a certain Captain Dixon* who was 
sailing on the first of September directly from London to Stockholm. 
Springer accompanied his friend to the port of embarkation, at some 
distance from the city, and relates an incident that took place there. 
They had engaged lodgings for the night at an inn near the harbor, and 
Swedenborg’s luggage had been taken on board the vessel. The cap- 
tain was to call for him in the morning, and he went to bed while 
Springer sat in another room conversing with the landlord: 


We heard a noise and, not being able to tell the cause, we ap- 
proached a door which had a little window looking into the room 
where Swedenborg was sleeping. We saw him with his hands 
raised toward heaven and his body apparently very much agitated. 

He spoke much for half an hour, but we could not understand 
what he was saying, except when he dropped his hands, when we 
heard him cry with a loud voice, ““My God!” but could hear no 
more. He afterward remained very quietly in his bed. I stepped 
into the bedroom with the landlord, and asked him whether he 
was ill. . 

“No,” said he, “but I have had a long discourse with the angels 
and the heavenly friends, and am at this time in a great perspira- 
tion.” As his luggage had been taken on board, he asked the land- 
lord for a fresh shirt and a fresh sheet. Afterward he went to bed 
again, and slept until morning. 

When the captain of the vessel called for Swedenborg, I took 
leave of him, and wished him a happy journey. I then asked the 
captain if he had a good supply of provisions on board and he 
answered me that he had as much as would be required. 

Thereupon Swedenborg observed, “My friend, we have not need 
of a great quantity, for this day week we shall, by the aid of 
God, enter the port of Stockholm at two o'clock.” 


The trip to Stockholm coincided exactly with Swedenborg’s amazing 
prediction. Captain Dixon told Christopher Springer on his return 
that he had never once dropped anchor till he got to Dalaro Island, 
where Swedenborg disembarked, to continue his journey by land. Never 
in his life had Captain Dixon experienced such a favorable wind, which 
followed him at every turn. It was the more amazing since previously 
the wind had been contrary. 


* Or Nixon or Hodson or Mason or Brovell, according to which authority you 
consult ! 
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Swedenborg himself comments on the trip in a letter to Dr. Beyer: 
“I arrived here in Stockholm as early as September eighth. The trip 
from England was made in eight days; a favorable wind increasing to 
a perfect storm, carried the ship along in this style.’ 53° (Stockholm, 
September 25, 1766) 

This and other instances of Swedenborg’s bringing favorable weather 
with him gave rise to a saying among the seamen that he was a favored 
voyager. Another captain said of him, “If Swedenborg chooses he can 
always have a free passage with me for during the whole of my experi- 
ence at sea I have never sailed better.”” Robsahm once questioned 
Swedenborg about these voyages, but got the reply that “he wondered 
himself at the remarkable good fortune he always had while traveling 
by sea; but that at the same time it was obvious to any intelligent man 
that he was not able to do miracles.” 537 

In spite of Springer’s assertion that Captain Dio sailed without 
dropping anchor until he arrived at Dalaro—an island in the Stockholm 
archipelago—it seems almost certain that it was not intended to exclude 
the customary stop in the straits of Oresund—which separates Kattegat 
Sound from the Baltic Sea—long enough to enable the Captain to pay 
his usual visit to the Danish custom-house at Elsinore, and to give 
Swedenborg time to enjoy a dinner ashore. For we know that such a 
visit took place shortly after the death of King Frederic V of Den- 
mark which occurred on January 14, 1766.538 

The assessor was invited to dine at the home of the Swedish consul, 
Mr. Kryger, with other officials and prominent townspeople who wished 
to see the famous man. He was silent at table, a silence which no 
one thought fit to break. Finally the host made a reference to the 
late king, and asked Swedenborg whether, since he could see and speak 
with the dead, he had seen the king since his decease. 

Swedenborg replied in the affirmative. He said that when he saw him 
the first time, the king was accompanied by a bishop or prelate who 
humbly begged his pardon for the many errors into which he had led 
him by his counsels. 

A son of the deceased prelate was present at the table, and Mr. Kry- 
ger—fearing that Swedenborg might say something further disparaging 
about his guest’s father—interrupted the assessor to explain, “This, 
-Sir, is his son!”’ 

‘Tt may be,” Swedenborg replied, “but what I am saying is true.” 


aK * aa * * 
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One of Swedenborg’s first actions after his return home was to present 
his recently reprinted Method of Finding the Longitude to the secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences, Pehr Wargentin.53? The Academy’s mem- 
bership had risen to 300 and their meetings were now held in the 
assembly room of the House of Nobles. A few years before, a resolu- 
tion had been passed that members who were constantly absent and 
showed no interest in the sessions should be dropped from the rolls. 
The ruling seemed particularly applicable to Swedenborg, who made up 
his mind to put in an appearance, and on June 3, 1761 he read a short 
paper describing the process of Jnlaying Marbles**#° which he had 
learned during his sojourn in Holland, many years before. The choice 
of subject shows how far our philosopher had journeyed from the ranks 
of his learned colleagues. His speculations on the interiors of nature 
had failed to interest them, likewise his theories on anatomy; he knew 
they were not ready to follow his findings in either psychology or re- 
ligion; so he gave them a paper on a practical subject on which there 
could be no dispute, which they subsequently printed in their ‘“Pro- 
ceedings.” 541 One feels a touch of pathos about this document, Sweden- 
borg’s only contribution to the Royal Academy in fourteen years. It 
is as if one who bears tidings of the utmost importance, which he longs 
with all his heart to share with a friend, is nevertheless only able to 
greet him with a handshake. 

Swedenborg had never presented his youthful treatise on the Longt- 
tude to any committee until the spring of 1766, in London. He knew 
then it was a foregone conclusion that the Royal Board of Longitude 
would give the prize for the best method to John Harrison, the inventor 
of the chronometer, the lunar method being considered impractical. 
Swedenborg was not satisfied, however, that his method had been given 
sufficient trial. As for the chronometer, time would tell whether it would 
prove correct. The day after Swedenborg’s visit Professor Wargentin— 
himself an authority on the subject of longitude—with some impa- 
tience passed the matter on to Professor Mallet of Upsala for his opinion. 
Wargentin’s letter has only very recently come to light: 


Dear Sir, Yesterday old man Swedenborg came up to the Acad- 
emy and handed in the memorial and publication here enclosed. 
His idea seems to be that a translation of it should be entered in 
the “Transactions.” Even before he went abroad last time I told 
him my opinion on this matter, but he is obstinate. Although he 
has not read anything fresher than what Riccioli has written 
about the matter (Almagestum novum, 1651), and knows nothing 
whatsoever of what has been done on the subject during the last 
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thirty years, he nevertheless thinks that his own method is the best 
and only possible one. Without having thought either of an im- 
provement of the lunar theory, or of any instrument by means of 
which observations at sea could be made more easily and accu- 
rately, he nevertheless lays claim to the Longitude Prize. Still, 
one ought to try to convince him of his delusion. Kindly take the 
trouble, therefore, to put down a few critical remarks on the 
treatise to be shown to him. It is difficult to argue with a person 
who does not even understand the principles, but for that reason 
one need not go to the bottom of the matter, either, with such a 
one. One could expect something better from one who knows 
“arcana coelestia” and can ask the spirits about everything. 


“Tuus totus, P. Wargentin” (Stockholm, September 18, 1766) .54? 


Swedenborg also sent a copy of his Longitude to his nephew, Dr. Carl 
Jesper Benzelius, requesting him to give it to the professor of astronomy 
at the college in Link6ping, Nils Schenmark, who afterward addressed 
a letter to Swedenborg stating his objections to the Method. To this 
Swedenborg in his reply said that as his thoughts have for a long time 
been estranged from this study, he is unable to enter into all the par- 
ticulars of it, but nevertheless believes that it is practical. He said 
that when he first published the method, some fifty years ago, the neces- 
sary lunar tables were lacking, without which no sailors could have 
used sit.549 

Swedenborg’s insistence upon his youthful attempt is hard to explain. 
Perhaps, since he believed it to be theoretically sound, and the lunar 
tables for which he had long been waiting now were at hand, he felt a 
strong urge to fulfill his original promise to present it. In our own day 
Dr. Charles P. Olivier, director of the Flower Observatory, after mak- 
ing a study of the treatise reports: 

“The principle of Swedenborg’s method of longitude determination 
seems to be entirely correct. If the two stars are not in the same longi- 
tude, the method is still theoretically sound. But the fact that the 
moon may not be on the ecliptic will make a noticeable error in the 
solution.” 544 

SOE WY Rat, ao 


Again settled in his home, Swedenborg applied himself to writing 
letters to many persons who had shown an interest in his theological 
works, some of whom had addressed him during his absence abroad. 
Quite a long epistle was dispatched to Bishop Mennander of Abo, Fin- 
land, and another to Bishop Halenius of Skara.>49 He also wrote an 
answer to letters that had arrived from a distinguished German prelate, 
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Friedrich C. Oetinger, of the principality of Wirttemberg. (A separate 
chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the interest Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines had aroused in Germany.) 

In a letter to Beyer, Swedenborg expressed his interest in the doctor’s 
new project for publishing a volume of sermons based on the new teach- 
ings. Dr. Beyer was not the man to fold his hands and wait, when it 
came to things he considered as important as the new doctrines. He 
succeeded in interesting several of his colleagues in the plan (Doctors 
Roempke, Gothenius and Rosén being mentioned), when on June 23, 
1766, the plan was presented to the Consistory for approval. The pub- 
lication was to be anonymous. Says the announcement: 

‘‘Something new may occasionally flow into these explanations. Love 
for the truths of God’s Word and its fructifying effect in lessening 
ignorance and contributing toward the rebuilding of a fallen Christi- 
anity is our unknown author’s only object.” 55° 

Swedenborg’s experience led him to foresee the inevitable opposition 
such an undertaking would invite, and he warned Dr. Beyer of the 
likely consequences: 


I wish much blessing to the intended sermon-library* and I send 
you herewith my subscription for it. I presume you will use all 
necessary precaution in this work, because the time has not yet ar- 
rived when the essentials of the New Church can be received in this 
manner. It is difficult to convince the clergy who have been con- 
firmed in their dogmas at the universities, for all confirmations in 
matters of theology are, as it were, glued fast to the brain and can 
with difficulty be removed; and as long as they are there genuine 
truths can have no place. Besides, the New Heaven of Christians, 
out of which the New Jerusalem will descend from the Lord, 
(Rev. xxt, 1, 2) is not yet fully established .. . (Stockholm, Sep- 
tember 25, 1766).554 


Soon afterward the Household Sermons appeared with full approval 
of the Consistory, embellished with a beautiful vignette depicting a sun- 
rise. The volume opens with a discussion of the first coming of the 
Lord and how the Jews were unable to see that Jesus was the awaited 
Messiah because they insisted on keeping merely to the letter of revela- 
tion. A prayer is added “that the Kingdom of God or of the Messiah 
may also come to us, and that we may not, like those in the text, see 
the King only with the eyes of the body, but may also see His coming 


* Pyaediko-biblioteket, hereafter referred to as “Household Sermons.” 
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in His Holy Word, through the doctrine which is made known to us 
from Him and follow Him with joyful hearts . . .” 55? 

“I have with pleasure perused your new essays on the Gospels,” wrote 
Swedenborg. “Fine interpretations are given in respect to the first com- 
ing of the Lord.” He then expounds the signification of the word 
“manger” and adds, ‘“Here they now begin to think more of charity than 
before, asserting that faith and charity cannot be separated . . .” 

To Beyer’s question, “How soon a New Church may be expected?” 
Swedenborg replied that a New Heaven is now being prepared and set 
in order, and “by degrees, as that heaven is being formed, the New 
‘Church likewise begins and increases. The universities in Christendom 
are now first being instructed, whence will come new ministers; for 
the New Heaven has no influence over the old [clergy] ...” (Stock- 
holm, February, 1767). 558 ; 

In warning Dr. Beyer to be cautious, Swedenborg may have had in 
mind the experiences of Prelate Oetinger who had been summoned be- 
fore the Council of Wurttemberg for trial because he had sponsored 
some of the new ideas. So, while Swedenborg was busy adding line upon 
line, his words were beginning to have an effect in various places. 
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Striking was the effect of the new revelation on Bishop Halenius of 
Skara to whom Swedenborg had presented a copy of The Apocalypse 
Revealed. He was a man of extraordinary clearness of mind, a forcible 
speaker and writer, but known to be quite avaricious and often involved 
in partisan quarrels. Swedenborg’s housekeeper relates that she was 
present when Bishop Halenius paid Swedenborg a visit. The conver- 
sation turned upon sermons and Swedenborg remarked to Halenius, 
“You spread falsity in yours.” 

At this the bishop ordered Maria to withdraw, but Swedenborg bade 
her remain, and the conversation continued. Each of the learned men 
turned over the leaves of a Hebrew and Greek Bible to find suitable 
texts by which to defend his views, and in the end Swedenborg reproved 
the bishop for his avarice and injustice, saying to him, 

“There is already prepared for you a place in hell. But I predict 
that in a few months you will be attacked by a severe illness during 
which the Lord will seek to convert you. If then you will open your 
heart to His holy influences, your conversion will be accomplished. 
Write to me then and ask me for my theological writings, and I will 


send them to you.” 
A few months later an official of the diocese of Skara called. 
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‘How is Bishop Halenius?” Swedenborg inquired. 

“He has been very ill,” replied the official, “but he has now recovered 
and is quite a changed man. He is kind, benevolent, and full of good- 
ness and he is returning threefold and sometimes fourfold what he 
had previously acquired by unrighteous means.” 

From that time to the hour of his death Bishop Halenius was one of 
the warmest supporters of the doctrines of the New Church and openly 
declared that the theological writings of Swedenborg were the most 
precious treasures of humanity.554 

During the fall of 1767, we are told, a little girl and her two brothers 
were walking up Hornsgatan when they were overtaken by a sudden 
shower of rain and sought shelter by stepping into a covered way. Here 
an elderly gentleman came toward them and pleasantly invited them 
inside. 

The elder brother started to explain why they had stepped into the 
shelter. They were in Stockholm to attend their father’s funeral, he 
said, and were on their way to dine at the house of one of their father’s 
friends in South Stockholm. 

“That I know already,” said the old gentleman, “for your father has 
just been with me and told me that you were coming.” Swedenborg 
then asked the children to come into his room where he entertained 
them with conversation until the rain stopped and they were able to con- 
tinue on their way. They were the children of Bishop Halenius.555 


884). 


Chapter Thirty-six 


Reactions in Germany 


While isolated individuals in England and Sweden were awakening 
to an interest in Swedenborg, the first serious attention paid to his 
revelations by persons of prominence was in the German principalities. 
Here scholars were well acquainted with Swedenborg from his philo- 
sophical works which had been printed in Dresden and Leipzig and 
were widely noticed in the learned press. Here, too, there was a greater 
interest than elsewhere in anything of an occult nature. With a back- 
ground of such mystical character as that provided in the thirteenth 
century by Johannes Eckhart and in the sixteen by Jacob Bohme— 
who was believed to have had a divine illumination—people in this part 
of Europe were susceptible to claimants of supernatural powers, and 
it was particularly the spirit-phenomenal aspect of Swedenborg’s works, 
and not the religious one, that aroused widespread interest in Germany. 

As early as 1760, the theologian Dr. Johann August Ernesti had 
called attention to Swedenborg’s theological works in his by no means 
flattering review of Arcana Coelestia (See Chapters XXXIII and 
XXXIX). The first affirmative reader that we know of was Prelate 
Friedrich Christopher Oetinger, a distinguished scholar and prolific 
writer who presided over the district of Murrhard in Wirttemberg. 
Oetinger had long been an admiring student of Swedenborg’s philosophy. 
In 1762, when he first made the acquaintance of the theological works, 
he was engaged in the composition of a book to be called Earthly and 
Heavenly Philosophy. Overtaken by a severe illness he stood, as he 
supposed, before the gates of eternity, and this work was to be his 
last testament. If Ernesti’s review of the Arcana first called his atten- 
tion to Swedenborg’s revelations, the fact that the review was a thor- 
ough denunciation would not by itself have detracted from the book’s 
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value in Oetinger’s eyes, for he was well accustomed to having his own 
works attacked because of his peculiar predilection for mysticism. In 
his youth he had been a student of Bohme and had lived for a time 
with the Moravian teacher Zinzendorf at Herrnhut. He was interested 
in both philosophy and mysticism and he saw in Swedenborg the desired 
systematic solution for welding them together.55¢ 

When the first volume of Arcana Coelestia fell into his hands, 
Oetinger was so forcibly impressed with Swedenborg’s spiritual experi- 
ences that he wished immediately to make these amazing disclosures 
known to a larger public. Writing to a friend, he refers to Swedenborg 
as “an old gentleman who from having been the greatest of philosophers 
has become a small apostle.” He tells his friend that he is willing to 
translate the Heavenly Mysteries into German if others will defray 
the cost of publication. The book contains wonderful, unheard-of and 
important things, he declares. But while he found Swedenborg’s spiritual 
experiences very interesting he did not think highly of his explanations 
of Scripture. Oetinger is not disturbed by this, however, for he is able 
to combine it all. “I am not a theologian of one stripe only. But 
what a wonderful book this is! Professor Krafft says that the informa- 
tion contained therein is so very detailed that it is better to pass into 
eternity with faith alone rather than with such a detailed account.” 557 

Having secured the promise of financial assistance from his friends, 
Oetinger set about to translate the Memorable Relations between the 
chapters of the first volume of Arcana Coelestia, and to insert them 
into his forthcoming book as examples of “‘heavenly philosophy.” The 
book was published in Tubingen in 1765 under the title: The Earthly 
and Heavenly Philosophy of Swedenborg and Others (Swedenborgs und 
Anderer Irdische und Himmlische Philosophie). In his Preface Oetinger 
says: 

I herewith present for the examination of my readers something 
rare, which God has given us to know at the present time... The 
infidelity which now is rife in the world has induced God to make 
use of an eminent philosopher in order to communicate to us 
heavenly information. Mathematics have checked the imagination 
of this philosopher, wherefore it will not do to say that he reports 
mere imaginings. Experimental facts are not imaginings. These 
experiences are due to the influx of heavenly intelligence by the 
command of the Lord ... A person anxious to improve himself 
ought not to forego any opportunity by which he may become ac- 
quainted with the new light offered him by truth. Swedenborg, a 
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distinguished assessor of the Swedish Board of Mines, wrote a large 
work in folio which is most costly [Opera Philosophica et Miner- 
alia]. This I call earthly philosophy in contrast to the following 
which is of heavenly origin . .. Does not Swedenborg place the 
Scriptures higher than anyone else? And does he not wish to have 
his experiences judged thereby? Is not all that he says well con- 
nected? And does he not appeal to many witnesses? 


The Consistory of Wurttemberg—spurred on, probably, by an in- 
censed Ernesti—did not share his enthusiasm. It became highly indig- 
nant with Oetinger and shortly after the book appeared took steps to 
forbid his publishing anything more, either within the country or 
outside it. On March 4, 1766, the Wurttemberg government, acting on 
the Consistory’s advice, ordered the entire edition of Oetinger’s work 
to be confiscated and called upon the Prelate to defend himself on three 
counts: (1) as to the motives which influenced him; (2) as to the 
censor’s permission to print it, and (3) as to the sale of the work. 

In his defense Oetinger cited “an inward call to write the book” and 
“urgent motives sent by the Divine Providence.” 


Your Serene Highness will please to take into account that this 
work has been written in the sight of God, with much thought ... 
Even though a hundred Ernestis should gnash their teeth over it, 
I considered myself bound in conscience to see it through the 
press. But since its sale is prohibited under a heavy fine, nothing 
else remains to me than to obey and keep silence before God. Who 
is right, O Lord, Thou knowest! 


With characteristic German deference to authority, Oetinger bowed, 
not only to the injunction but also in his spirit. His previous enthu- 
siasm waned, his mind became suffused with doubts. In this state he 
addressed Swedenborg, on October 7, 1766.55 He tells the Seer that 
although he has found much in the theological works that agrees with 
the Holy Scriptures, nevertheless there is also much that he questions, 
and adds, “But, my dear Sir, you will hardly be willing to believe how 
much I had to suffer on your account, merely for having translated the 
‘things seen’ recorded in the first volume of your work.” 

Oetinger’s acceptance of Swedenborg was thus partial and not, like 
Dr. Beyer’s, a full and complete acknowledgment. He began to ques- 
tion even the truth of what Swedenborg had written about the life 
after death, the very things that had formerly stood out for him as 
self-evident. He wanted a miraculous confirmation. 

“Give us a sign that your doctrine is true,” he beseeches. 
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Gideon asked for a sign that God was talking with him. Since Sweden- 
borg conversed with the dead, let him speak with the apostle John and 
question him as to whether his Book of Revelation should really be 
interpreted spiritually and not literally. Let him also talk with Paul 
and with the twelve Apostles. Oetinger is afraid that Swedenborg, by 
taking away the literal sense, has committed the sin forbidden in Reve- 
lation XXII, 18, 19: “If any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life.” 

Signs have little effect, says Swedenborg in his prompt reply to this 
epistle,>5? as they do not convince a person internally. He cites, as an 
example, that immediately after Jehovah’s descent from Mount Sinai 
the Israelites were prostrating themselves before a golden calf. And 
what of the Lord’s miracles—did they prevent the Jewish nation from 
crucifying Him? 

He expresses his sorrow that Oetinger has had to suffer for having 
translated the things concerning heaven and hell. “But what suffers 
more at the present day than truth itself?” he asks. “How few there 
be who see it, yea, who are willing to see it! Do not allow yourself 
to be discouraged thereby, but be a defender of the truth!” (Stock- 
holm, November 11, 1766). 

Nevertheless Oetinger’s state of doubt grew more and more severe. 
On December 4 he again assured Swedenborg that his books would 
acquire much greater power if he would give an account of his conver- 
sations with Paul and John, and Moses and Luther. “The affection I 
entertain for you threatens to become lukewarm amid the many re- 
proaches showered upon me” (December 16, 1767).5°° Oetinger often 
had to defend himself against scoffers who pronounced him a fanatic 
because of his championship of Swedenborg. But he countered with this 
argument: “Is it possible that a philosopher who, like Wolff, has 
weighed and measured everything, should all at once have become an 
imbecile and suddenly cease to think according to the laws of order?” 
He admits that many, by a perusal of Swedenborg’s writings, now “be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, which they had formerly denied.” 

He still questions various points in Swedenborg’s theology but “hopes 
that no erroneous views will deceive the author and deprive him of 
the hopes of his New Church.” He suggests that Swedenborg write 
a history of his life, explaining “what inner experience had caused him 
to turn from a philosopher into a revelator ...” (December 4, 1766). 
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Swedenborg’s impressive reply to this question was: 


Query: Why, from being a philosopher, have I been chosen? 

Answer: The cause of this has been that the spiritual things 
which are being revealed at the present day may be taught and 
understood naturally and rationally; for spiritual truths have a 
correspondence with natural truths, because in these they terminate 
and upon these they rest. That there is a correspondence of all 
spiritual things with all things of man, as well as with all things of 
the earth, may be seen in the work on Heaven and Hell, nos. 87 to 
102, and nos. 103 to 115. For this reason I was introduced by the 
Lord first into the natural sciences and thus prepared; and indeed 
from the year 1710 to 1744, when heaven was opened to me. Every 
one also is led by means of natural things to spiritual things; for 
man is born natural, by education he is made moral, and after- 
ward, through regeneration by the Lord, he becomes spiritual. The 
Lord has granted to me, besides, to love truths in a spiritual man- 
ner, that is to love them, not for the sake of honor nor for the 
sake of gain but for the sake of the truths themselves; for he who 
loves truths for the sake of truth sees them from the Lord, be- 
cause the Lord is the Way and the Truth (John XIV, 6); but 
he who loves them for the sake of honor or gain, sees them from 
himself, and seeing. from oneself is equivalent to seeing falsities. 
Falsities that have been confirmed close the church, wherefore 
truths rationally understood have to open it. How else can spiritual 
things, which transcend the understanding, be understood, ac- 
knowledged, and received? The dogma which has been handed 
down by the Papists and accepted by the Protestants, namely, that 
the understanding is to be held in bondage under obedience to 
faith, has a second time clos#@ the church and what else is to open 
it again except an understanding illustrated by the Lord? But 
on this subject see The Apocalypse Revealed, no. 914.561 


A number of people in Germany became acquainted with Sweden- 
borg through Oetinger’s courageous defence and through the work of 
his son-in-law, Heinrich Wilhelm Clemm, professor of theology at the 
University of Tiibingen and editor of a serial publication entitled: 
Complete Introduction to Theology and the Whole of Religion.56? In 
the Fourth Part of this work he now printed a discussion of the Sweden- 
borgian question, together with the text of Oetinger’s correspondence 
with Swedenborg, which added more misery to the headache from which 
the authorities already suffered. Clemm’s work was favorably reviewed 


in Erlanger Review on February 8, 1766, but heartily condemned by 
Ernesti.5©9 
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In his letter to Swedenborg Oetinger mentions a new book that had 
recently come into his hands, entitled Dreams of a Spirit-Seer (Traime 
eines Geistersehers)5°* written by the philosopher Immanuel Kant but 
published anonymously, containing a discussion of Swedenborg’s visions. 
“The author exalts you as much by praises, on the one hand, as he 
drags you down by criminations on the other, for fear of seeming a 
fanatic,” says Oetinger. ‘The theologians in the universities condemn 
you, on account of your errors in respect to the Trinity, justification and 
redemption, etc... .” 


> xk 2K * * 


To Kant, the phenomenon of Swedenborg presented a puzzle which 
he now seems to have been willing to consign to the realm of entertain- 
ment rather than to give it serious consideration. In his Dreams of a 
Spirit-Seer the philosopher of Konigsberg repeated some of the stories 
about Swedenborg’s intercourse with spirits in an amusing way, play- 
fully leaving it to his readers to resolve for themselves the mixture of 
reason and credulity in the dish which he thus served up to them. 

How this skeptical mind became interested in Swedenborg, Kant 
himself tells in a letter to Mlle. Charlotte von Knobloch whom he 
describes as “an ornament to her sex”—probably because, although a 
mere woman, she occupied her time with intellectual pursuits. Shortly 
after the incident of Swedenborg’s revealing the secret to the queen of 
Sweden, in November, 1761, Mile. von Knobloch had addressed a letter 
to Kant asking him to explain the remarkable stories in current circu- 
lation regarding the Swedish seer.5°> 

Being a very careful student, Kant decided to make some inquiries 
before answering the lady’s letter. A Danish officer whom he chanced 
to meet had attended a dinner in Copenhagen where a letter was read 
from the Mechlenburg ambassador to the Swedish court. The ambas- 
sador stated that he had himself been present at the royal residence 
when Swedenborg made his startling disclosure to the queen of her secret. 

Kant was impressed, for he knew it was impossible for one ambassa- 
dor to communicate to another, for public use, a piece of information 
relating so intimately to the queen of the court where he resided, and 
to describe an occurrence which he himself had witnessed in the presence 
of many distinguished persons, if it were not true. (The event is said 
to have been communicated by all the foreign ministers to their respec- 
tive courts.) 

Kant thereupon addressed a letter on the subject to Swedenborg him- 
self, who received it politely from the hands of a certain merchant and 
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promised to answer it. This, however, he failed to do, and when 
some time later Kant heard that a friend of his, “a highly educated 
English gentleman,” was going to Stockholm on business, he requested 
him to make special inquiries into the truth of the story. This the 
gentleman did, reporting in his first letter from Stockholm that he found 
the story accepted as trustworthy by the most respectable people of 
the city. 

In the early part of 1763, Kant’s English friend—a Mr. Green—paid 
a visit to Swedenborg at his home (see p. 304) and afterward wrote 
a second letter to Kant giving, in minute detail, the results of this 
interview which had thrown him into a state of profound amazement. 
He had found Swedenborg “‘an intelligent, pleasing, open-hearted man,” 
(“ein vernunftiger, gefalliger und offenherziger Mann,”) who assured 
him, without reserve, that God had accorded him the remarkable gift 
of communicating with departed souls at his pleasure, in proof of which 
he appealed to certain well-known facts that the gentleman forthwith 
related. 

As to Kant’s unanswered letter, Swedenborg had said that “‘he was 
aware of having received it, and that he would already have answered 
it, had he not intended to make the whole of this singular affair public 
before the eyes of the world. He would proceed to London in the 
month of May this year,* where he would publish a book, which would 
be, in every point, an answer to Kant’s letter, probably a reference to 
The Divine Love and Wisdom, which Swedenborg published in Hol- 
land, in 1763, and which discusses the nature of the spiritual world. 
Whether he made any further answer to Kant’s letter is not known. 

Mr. Green was in Konigsberg during Easter week and it was then 
that Kant heard the particular details which put “the assertion of 
Swedenborg’s extraordinary gift beyond all possibility of doubt.” 

Kant was now able to answer Mlle. von Knobloch. He said that he 
was not aware that anyone had ever accused him of an inclination to 
the marvellous, or of a weakness tending to credulity. Rather was he 
known as inclining to the negative side when it came to stories of appa- 
ritions and visions. Indeed, so far removed from superstition was this 
philosopher—so he says—that he never felt any fear in the cemeteries 
of the dead or in the darkness of night. Not, that is, until he began to 
examine those reports concerning Swedenborg!5°° 

Kant’s letter to von Knobloch is important as it relates (at second 
hand) Swedenborg’s version of the well-known anecdotes of the Stock- 


* Swedenborg left in June and went first to Holland. 
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holm fire, the lost receipt, and the queen’s secret, in reply to a direct 
inquiry made to himself.5¢? 

When Kant published his Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, three years later, 
he reversed his good opinion of Swedenborg! Instead of being “an 
intelligent, pleasing and open-hearted man,’’ Swedenborg is here held 
up to ridicule, in biting sarcasm, as “the arch-fanatic of all fanatics,” 
(der Erz-Phantast unter allen Phantasten), his Arcana being “eight 
quarto volumes full of nonsense” (acht Quartbande voll Unsinn). 

What could have caused this sudden change of front? Was it be- 
cause Ernesti’s denunciations of Swedenborg still continued and Pre- 
late Oetinger had come to grief through his championship of this— 
as they considered—almost disreputable cause?* Surely so great a man 
as Kant would not tremble before the thought of losing his standing as 
a critical philosopher? Yet something very like this is indicated by the 
above quoted letter to Moses Mendelsohn, who had reproached Kant 
with the deplorable tone of his book, a criticism which the philosopher 
acknowledged as just. The book had been written, he confessed, in a 
state of irritation over the persistent talk about Swedenborg’s visions. 
“I realized that I would have no peace from incessant inquiries until 
I had rid myself of my suspected knowledge of all these anecdotes,”’ 
he explained. So thoroughly had Kant carried out this disavowal that, 
in his book, he even misspells Swedenborg’s name, referring to him as 
“a certain Herr Schwedenberg who has neither office nor profession.” 568 

Kant’s standing as a critical philosopher remained secure. But what- 
ever he thought of Swedenborg’s ideas on theology, he certainly could 
not have repudiated his cosmological principles, for it has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that much of the famous Kant-Laplacean theory of 
the origin of the solar and sidereal systems shows marked similarity to 
Swedenborg’s theories in the Principia.5©? 

In analyzing the character of the German people, Swedenborg com- 
ments on their implicit trust in their men of learning. They like to 
quote the opinions of authorities, he says, rather than to think things 
out for themselves. He attributes their lack of freedom of thought to 
the depressing effect of the despotic government under which they lived. 


This restraint is like a high wall about the basin of a fountain, 
which causes the water within to rise even to the orifice of the 
inflowing stream, so that the stream can no longer leap forth. 
Thought is like the inflowing stream, and speech therefrom is 
like the basin.57° 


* An account of Ernesti’s further actions is found in Chapter XLII, p. 419 ff. 
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Dr. Ernst Benz’ new searching analysis of the influence of Sweden- 
borg on the romantic movement in Germany, “Swedenborg as the 
spiritual pioneer of German idealism and German romanticism,57! wholly 
justifies the observation quoted above. He describes Kant’s book as 
constituting “a deathblow” to Swedenborg as far as any possible in- 
fluence on the German academies and high schools was concerned. 
“There was nothing so deadly, in this century, as the curse of ridicule.” 
This curse Kant had uttered over Swedenborg and it worked. Among 
poets and writers, however, Dr. Benz traces, through Oetinger, Lavater, 
and Jung-Stilling, “a stream of Swedenborgian ideas” that colored the 
writings of such literary lights as Schelling and Hegel. In Goethe, 
moreover, he attributes the inspiration of Faust to “the compelling in- 
fluence of the Stockholm philosopher.” 

In relating the incidents that follow it has been necessary to depart 
from the chronological sequence of this biography in order to cover 
the events in Germany as a unit. 

The government’s ban on Oetinger’s book and the continued reviews 
in the public press had the effect of calling attention to Swedenborg 
and so, besides the contemporary men of learning, less learned people 
also became interested in the new revelations concerning the spiritual 
world, notably the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, Ludwig IX. Around 
him there formed a circle of acquaintances who eagerly sought informa- 
tion about the state of deceased persons, through spiritistic communi- 
cations. The Landgrave wrote to Oetinger and received in return one 
of three copies of Swedenborg’s latest work5?? which the author him- 
self had sent Oetinger for distribution to some illustrious men of his 
acquaintance. The prelate who had been forbidden to publish his 
“Defence before Wiirttemberg Consistory,’ begged the Landgrave to 
use his influence in the matter, but apparently without success. When 
Oetinger invited Swedenborg to pay him a visit in Murrhard, the Con- 
sistory ordered him not to receive the celebrated Swede in the event 
that he should come.*7% 

But the Landgrave, hearing that Swedenborg was in Holland, in- 
structed his resident minister at the Hague, M. De Treuer, to look up 
the famous author, which De Treuer did, receiving from him the promise 
of a visit to Germany. He reported that Swedenborg was overjoyed at 
this evidence of the Prince’s interest in his writings. The Landgrave 
thereupon addressed a letter to Swedenborg so abounding in flattery 
that Swedenborg was embarrassed. Failing to receive a reply, Hesse- 
Darmstadt then sent one of his council, Pastor Venator, to inter- 
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view the seer in person. Swedenborg told Venator that his delay in 
answering the letter was caused by doubts about its genuineness. 

‘You may perhaps greatly wonder why I did not know from heaven 
that the letter was signed by his Serene Highness’, the Landgrave’s own 
hand,” he subsequently wrote. “The reason is because the angels do not 
know such things, and the Lord our Saviour leaves things which con- 
cern temporal matters to my intelligence and judgment, and reveals to 
me only such things as treat of heaven and eternal life; and I have 
not ventured to ask the Lord Himself about these earthly matters.” 574 

The above is taken from a group of letters recently unearthed by 
Professor Benz and published by him in his important volume, Sweden- 
borg in Deutschland. These letters are a further indication of the super- 
ficial nature of the Landgrave’s interest, which focused on the question 
of how he could come into communication with angels and spirits. When 
finally Swedenborg replied to Hesse-Darmstadt he said: 


The gift of speaking with angels as I speak with them cannot 
be transferred from one person to another. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that a spirit enters in and utters some word to a man, yet it 
is not given him to speak with the man mouth to mouth; this 
moreover is extremely dangerous, for the spirit enters into the 
affection of the man’s own love, and this is not concordant with 
the affection of heavenly love.*75 


Once, in answer to a question as to the possibility of others enter- 
ing into the kind of spiritual life Swedenborg enjoyed, he replied: 
“Take good care! That is the direct road to insanity!” The danger was 
that when a man, by his own speculation, tries to fathom heavenly 
things, he cannot protect himself against the delusions of hell. 
As for Swedenborg’s own case, he had never expected to come into his 
present state but was selected by the Lord for his mission. His pur- 
pose previously had been “to explore nature, chemistry and the sciences 
of mining and anatomy.” 576 

More to the same effect was given in Swedenborg’s answer to Baron 
d’Hatzel, a Hollander who, as early as 1759, had received news of 
Swedenborg’s remarkable revelations from a Swedish friend and at 
once became an enthusiastic reader. Like Hesse-Darmstadt, d’Hatzel 
was chiefly impressed with the seer’s ability to hold conversations with 
spirits. This power he coveted for himself and ardently wished to be- 
come a disciple so that he, too, could “taste the water of the same 
fountain that Swedenborg was drinking of.” He especially requested 
“that Swedenborg tell him in which of the five books of Moses, in 
which chapter and in which two verses, lies concealed the power of 
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entering into communication with spirits.” (There was a widespread 
belief among necromancers that certain specific passages of the Bible 
can effect such communication.) 

Swedenborg, in reply, detailed his reasons for refusing this impossible 
request and, since this document is important as revealing his personal 
interpretation of the much-belabored subject, a quotation will be of 
interest: 


With respect to some verses in the books of Moses, which possess 
the property and power of introducing man to intercourse with 
spirits, enabling him to speak with them, I do not know of any 
verses in Scripture which have this property more than others. I 
only know that the Word of God is everywhere written in such a 
style that when a man reads it with affection and attention, spirits 
and angels have a part in it and adjoin themselves to him; for the 
Word of God is so written that it forms a bond of union between 
heaven and earth. (See what is written on this subject in the work 
on Heaven and Hell, nos. 303 to 310.) The Lord, nevertheless, so 
disposes it that spirits and men are seldom brought together so 
closely as to converse with one another; for by intercourse with 
spirits men are brought into such a condition as to their souls that 
they are speedily in danger of their life; wherefore I would dis- 
suade all from cherishing such desires. The Lord Himself has been 
pleased to introduce me into converse and intercourse with spirits 
and angels for the reasons which have been explained in my writ- 
ings; wherefore I am protected by the Lord himself from the many 
desperate attempts and attacks of evil spirits . . . 577 


To Swedenborg, his supernatural experiences were “‘not miracles but 
merely testimonies” of his intercourse with spirits. His revelation came, 
not from angels or spirits, but from the Lord alone. “No spirit has 
dared, no angel has wished to say anything, still less to instruct me con- 
cerning anything in the Word or concerning any doctrine from the 
Word, but the Lord alone has taught me...” 578 
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Visitors Young and Old 


Wider publicity brought many visitors to Swedenborg’s door, most 
of them urged by curiosity and a few by the hope of hearing a message 
from some dear departed friend. Swedenborg spoke easily and naturally 
of his spiritual experiences, as a traveller from India might describe life 
on the Ganges. To him these things were commonplace, the habitual 
occurrences of twenty-three years. Sometimes, but by no means always, 
he would satisfy the demands of his questioners. 

One of those who came to call on him just after Swedenborg’s return 
from abroad, late in the summer of 1766, was a youth of nineteen years, 
one Nicolas Collin, a name destined to be remembered in American 
annals.579 Collin was then living in Stockholm as tutor in the home of 
one of Swedenborg’s acquaintances, Dr. Nils Celsius, and he had often 
heard the seer discussed but had never met him personally. While 
studying at Upsala Collin had come upon some of the theological works 
in the library and read them with interest. His young brother had 
recently died and it may have been this that spurred Nicolas on to the 
visit. 

He found himself in the presence of an elderly gentleman of erect and 
vigorous physique, somewhat thin and of a pale complexion, whose 
countenance in spite of ripe old age was very pleasing and retained 
traces of beauty. This also is the impression one gets from the portraits 
for which Swedenborg sat at this time, perhaps at the insistence of his 
friends.58° 

Nicolas assured his host that in taking the liberty of calling upon 
him he was not acting from youthful presumption but out of a strong 
desire to converse with so celebrated a man. Swedenborg received him 
kindly and, the hour being early afternoon, served his visitor delicious 
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coffee according to the Swedish custom. After that they conversed for 
nearly two hours principally on the nature of the human soul, com- 
paring the theories of various leading authors on that subject. When 
they came to discuss Swedenborg’s intercourse with the spirits of the 
departed, Collin ventured to request, as a great favor, that he procure 
him an interview with his brother who had died a few months before. 

Swedenborg explained that since God has, for wise and good reasons, 
separated the world of spirits from our own, communication is never 
granted without very weighty reasons. What were the young man’s 
motives for wanting this? Collin confessed that he had none outside of 
the gratification of brotherly affection and an ardent desire to explore 
scenes so interesting and sublime. Swedenborg replied that although 
these motives were good they were not sufficient. 

He then showed his visitor the garden and summer house with its 
adjoining wing in which the renowned author had his library. Collin 
afterwards described it as “a kind of temple, to which his host often 
retired for contemplation, for which its peculiar structure and dim 
religious light were suitable.” 581 

On parting, Swedenborg handed the young man an elegant copy of 
his latest work, The Apocalypse Revealed, to take with him as a gift to 
Dr. Celsius. 

After he had been ordained, the Rev. Nicolas Collin sailed to 
Pennsylvania where he served as pastor of the Swedish congregrations. 
He became an important man in the life of the colonies and was a 
close friend of Benjamin Franklin, founder of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. A painting showing Collin in attendance at Franklin’s 
last hours hangs in the American Swedish Historical Museum in 
Philadelphia. 

Collin’s views in religion as in politics were extremely tolerant and 
liberal, but he never became a follower of Swedenborg’s doctrines. Like 
Franklin an ardent student of astronomy, he greatly admired Sweden- 
borg’s treatise on The Earths in the Universe with its reasonable argu- 
ments concerning the immensity of the heavens and the habitability of 
the planets. 

When the first lectures on the doctrines of the New Church were 
delivered in Philadelphia by James Glen, in 1784, reports about Col- 
lin’s acquaintance with the celebrated seer were spread abroad and the 
Swedish pastor was asked to tell what he knew about his famous com- 
patriot. To give the facts a wider circulation, he wrote a series of five 
articles for the daily Gazette, in the fall of 1801, which were afterward 
reprinted in other papers. So, in sharp contrast to Gjorwell’s account, 
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penned by the librarian on the very afternoon of his visit to Swedenborg, 
Collin’s testimony presumably was not written down until thirty-seven 
years after his visit. It is, however, valuable for summing up the general 
impression Swedenborg made upon his contemporaries. Says Collin: 

“Though persuaded of being commissioned from heaven to establish a 
new system of religion, Swedenborg had no desire to see it enforced by 
violent measures, nor did he exert himself in making proselytes, except 
by his writings. As to Sweden, he never intimated a wish to be the head 
of a sect, but indulged the fond hope that the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment would, by a tranquil, gradual illumination, assume the form of 
his New Church”—a statement which agrees in general with Sweden- 
borg’s repeated assertions in letters to Dr. Beyer. 

Collin says that Swedenborg affected no outward sanctity in his man- 
ners. His dress was neat and conformed to the general fashion. “He 
observed the customary rules of good breeding and took part in the 
conversations and pleasures of the company where he was, so far as 
they were rational. Though very temperate, he had no useless scruples 
in eating and drinking .. .” 58 

Another young man who called on Swedenborg during this year was 
from the steel center of Eskilstuna, a youth who had “heard the new 
voice from on high, the message from the Lord of heaven.” Having 
been previously ‘“‘prepared” for this experience, Christian Johansen ac- 
cepted it at once with inexpressible joy. He felt, he says, “as if he had 
been transported to heaven.” Johansen was an ironworker by trade, 
but he was also a profound scholar of ethics and philosophy and later 
played a leading role in the group of those who acknowledged the new 
revelation. His conversation with Swedenborg touched, among other 
things, on the status of the work on The Worship and Love of God, 
reported in a previous chapter (see p. 202).58 

It may have been then also that Swedenborg met a young clergyman, 
Jonas Person Odhner, who later translated some of the theological writ- 
ings into Swedish and whose son figured prominently in spreading the 
new doctrines.>% 

AE YOR, SMES, SIRE 


Swedenborg’s friendliness is nowhere better shown than in his amiable 
meeting with the public. While he welcomed callers graciously and even 
allowed strangers to visit his garden with its foreign curiosities, the 
gardener had instructions not to admit unaccompanied children lest 
their unruly manners disturb the owner—a necessary step in self- 
protection. 
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One day a little girl was halted at the entrance to the estate, when 
Swedenborg, who happened to be standing at a little distance in one of 
the walks, called out to the gardener “to open the gate, since the child 
was so Strictly trained to obedience that she would do no harm.” She 
afterward wondered how he could have known it, since her home was 
in another part of the city.585 

Robsahm says that it was for the sake of the inquisitive public that, 
in the summer of 1767, Swedenborg added a number of curious devices 
to his garden. In the center, where four paths met, stood the square, 
open, trellised pavilion which had round benches in each corner, and 
most likely a table in the middle. From this little pavilion the path 
toward the southern hedge led to the birdhouse made of brass wire 
netting, that housed all kinds of birds.58¢ At the end of the path leading 
northward he now erected a little three-sided building with three double 
doors and three large windows toward the garden side. This was so 
constructed that when all the doors were opened the mirror in the back 
of the room reflected three gardens, making a charming surprise for 
those who opened the door to Swedenborg’s “‘other garden” which he 
insisted was much more beautiful than the first one. Swedenborg derived 
much amusement from this arrangement, especially when curious young 
ladies called on him. 

A charming anecdote is told about his near neighbor little Greta 
Askbom, whose father was on friendly terms with the assessor. Greta 
had often asked “Uncle Swedenborg” to show her an angel, and at last 
he consented. He placed her before a curtain and said, “Now you shall 
see an angel!” He drew the curtain aside and the little girl saw herself 
reflected in a mirror! 58? 

In the southwestern corner of the garden was a vaulted cellar for 
storing vegetables. In front of this he now constructed a maze out of 
boards for the amusement of the good people who came to see his 
garden, and especially for their children. He received his callers with 
a cheerful countenance and enjoyed their delight at his contrivances. 
Like a practical psychologist Swedenborg had accepted the inevitable 
consequences of notoriety and turned them to good account. What to 
do with children? Amuse them, of course. We also may be allowed 
a chuckle, for while the children were vainly trying to find an exit from 
the boarded maze, impossible without assistance, their parents were 
trying just as hard to unravel the riddle presented to them by the 
erudite and affable Assessor himself! 

“Swedenborg never allowed any female visitors to come into his room 
without calling in one of his servants,” says Robsahm,°** “and when- 
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ever any ladies came to see him, especially disconsolate widows who 
desired to know the state of their husbands, or others who thought he 
was a fortuneteller and could reveal wonderful secrets, thefts, and so 
forth—he always required someone to be present. ‘For women are cun- 
ning,’ he said, ‘and they might pretend that I desired to become too 
intimate with them; moreover it is well known that such people mis- 
represent, because they do not properly understand, what they hear.’ ” 

Robsahm gives a wealth of detail about Swedenborg’s domestic habits. 
He worked without much regard to day or night. “When I am sleepy, 
I go to bed,” he said. He required very little attendance from his serv- 
ants. Maria made his bed and placed a large jug of water in his ante- 
room. He made his own coffee in his study and drank it in abundance 
with a great deal of sugar at any time of the day or night. When not 
invited out, his dinner consisted of nothing but a roll soaked in boiled 
milk. He never used wine or strong drink at home, nor did he eat 
anything in the evening, but in company he ate freely and indulged 
moderately in a social glass. 


The fire in his study stove was never allowed to go out from 
autumn throughout the entire winter, but his bedroom was always 
without a fire, and when he lay down he covered himself with three 
or four woolen blankets according to the weather. As soon as he 
woke he went into his study, put wood on the glowing embers and 
a few pieces of birch bark, which he purchased in bundles, so as to 
be able to make the fire burn more speedily, and to make the coffee 
which he drank without milk or cream. Directly after that he sat 
down to write. 

His room was neat and genteel, but plain. The same could be 
said of his dress. Still, it did sometimes happen that when he pre- 
pared to go out, if his people had failed to look him over, some 
detail would be forgotten or neglected in his attire. On one occasion 
when he came to dine at the house of Mr. Robsahm’s father he 
was wearing a shoe with a gemmed buckle on one foot and one 
with a silver buckle on the other, affording great merriment to the 
young girls who took occasion to laugh at the old gentleman. 

He was cheerful and pleasant in company and, as a recreation 
from his severe labors, he enjoyed conversation with intelligent 
persons by whom he was always well received and much respected. 
He could properly meet and playfully direct into a different channel 
that kind of curiosity which frequently desires to obtrude itself into 
the consideration of serious things. 


His unmarried state, says Robsahm, was not owing to any indifference 
to the sex, for “‘he esteemed the company of a fine and intelligent woman 
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as one of the purest sources of delight, but his profound studies required 
that in his house there should be perfect stillness both day and night.” 

There are frequent traces, in Swedenborg’s story, of his preference 
for the society of intellectual women. His early verses expressed 
admiration for a poetess of his acquaintance in England, and another in 
Sweden. Emerentia Polhem, the friend of his youth, was the author of 
a book of poetry of which, unfortunately, no copy has come down to 
us. She died in 1759, and when some time later her daughters with 
their husbands once paid Swedenborg a visit, he assured them that “he 
conversed with their departed mother as often as he pleased,” which 
would indicate that his admiration for Emerentia never ceased. In 
later years an anecdote tells of his being highly entertained by some 
Dutch bluestockings. Some basis, also, there must have been, for his 
friends’ reference to a spiritual bond between Swedenborg and the 
authoress Elizabeth Stjerncrona.*89 

Swedenborg enjoyed excellent health and was scarcely ever in- 
disposed. ‘As he was always content within himself and with his cir- 
cumstances, he spent a life which was, in every respect happy, nay 
happy in the very highest degree.” 59° 

One likes to think of him in this happy state during the years 1766-8 
when he was writing the work on Conjugial Love, in which he discusses 
the theme of angelic blessedness and peace. No one on earth as yet 
knows the origin and essence of true marriage love, he says, and there- 
fore the secrets of it were revealed to him by angels of the highest 
heaven. Two of these, an angelic pair, descended from the heaven 
of the Golden Age in a chariot that glittered before his eyes like a 
diamond. It was drawn by snow-white horses, and the occupants held 
in their hands two turtle doves. From this heaven Swedenborg received 
a parchment upon which was written words of wisdom concerning this 
heavenly love. It was laid upon a table and the door to the apartment 
was locked, but Swedenborg was given the key and bidden “Write!” 591 


* x oe ok ak 


The work was finished in the spring of 1768 and on May 27 the 
author left his homeland to have it printed in Holland. Just as he was 
starting from his house in his carriage, he met his neighbor, Carl 
Robsahm.592 ‘“How can one who soon will be eighty years old dare to 
undertake so long a journey?”’ Robsahm asked him, wondering whether 
they should ever meet again in this world. 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” said Swedenborg “If you live 
we shall certainly meet again, for I shall have to undertake yet another 
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journey like this.” This prediction, somewhat distorted, was repeated 
in an English paper which stated that Swedenborg “foretold before his 
departure that this voyage, which is the tenth he has made to foreign 
countries, would be his last; but that he should return and die in his 
own country.” 593 

It was on this outward voyage that Swedenborg met, for the first 
time, a man who was to become one of his most enthusiastic disciples— 
Major-general Christian Tuxen, a military commissary stationed as 
chief customs inspector at the Danish port of Elsinore, where the boats 
plying between Baltic and Atlantic ports stopped for examinations. 
For many years Tuxen had been the secret agent of the King of Den- 
mark to secure information on Russian affairs.59* His curiosity about 
Swedenborg was aroused, some years before, when the stories of his 
remarkable psychic powers were being widely circulated. Tuxen’s inti- 
mate friend, the Swedish ambassador to Denmark, Baron Charles 
Frederick von Hopken—a younger brother of the prime minister, Count 
Anders von Hopken—assured him that Swedenborg was one of the most 
learned men in Europe. These reports induced Tuxen to ask the Swedish 
consul to let him know the next time that Swedenborg came to Elsinore. 
Soon after that he was informed that the celebrated Swede was at the 
consul’s house for dinner and that if Major Tuxen desired to see him © 
he must make haste, as the wind was favorable and they were on the 
point of embarking. 

“I made all possible haste,’ says Tuxen. On arriving he asked per- 
mission to put some questions to the famous visitor. 

Swedenborg readily agreed. “Ask what you please; I will answer 
all in truth.” 

His first question related to the report of what had passed between 
Swedenborg and the Queen in Stockholm, already discussed. (See 
Chapter XXXI.) 7 

Tuxen’s previous experience in intelligence service stood him in good 
stead, and his account of Swedenborg is written with great attention to 
detail. While they were conversing on the principles of religion, Tuxen 
asked him how a man who was confident of being sincere in his duty 
toward God and his neighbor could be certain whether he was on the 
right road to salvation? 

Swedenborg replied: 


That is very easy. Such a man need only examine himself and 
his own thoughts according to the Ten Commandments whether, 
for instance, he loves and fears God; whether he is happy in seeing 
the welfare of others and does not envy them; whether, on having 
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received a great injury from others which may have excited him 
to anger and revenge, he afterward changes his sentiments because 
God has said that vengeance belongs to Him, and so forth. He 
may then rest assured that he is on the road to heaven. But when 
he discovers himself to be actuated by contrary sentiments he is 
on the road to hell. 


“This led me to think of myself as well as of others,’ Tuxen com- 
ments. 


Fae eh 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


True Marriage Love 


The new work that Swedenborg was going to Holland to publish dealt 
with the subject of marriage. As all of his theological writings referred 
to the establishment of the Kingdom of God, each of them would seem 
to bear a special relation to this goal. Avcana Coelestia, with its 
painstaking, minute exegesis, showed that the whole Word of God, 
when regarded as to its internal sense, refers to that Kingdom. Heaven 
and Hell demonstrated the aspects of life after death. The Divine Love 
and Wisdom and The Divine Providence defined the nature of the 
guidance that leads man to the heavenly Kingdom, while The Four 
Doctrines and The Apocalypse Revealed described especially the nature 
of the New Church that was about to be established for the promotion 
of the Lord’s Kingdom on earth. To these works Swedenborg now 
added one in which he describes the blessed reward awaiting those who 
reach the heavenly goal—the love from which heaven derives eternal 
joy and happiness—true marriage love. In order to give the subject a 
new and distinctive value and to set it apart from the common idea of 
love, he uses a new word to describe the work that discusses the nature 
of true marriage, he calls it Conjugial Love.>?® 

It is not the moral aspects of marriage that Swedenborg primarily 
discusses in this work. Here, as everywhere else, he is concerned with 
the roots rather than with the branches. He considers at length the 
origin and nature of true marriage love which is, he says, the funda- 
mental love of heaven and earth from which spring all other joys as 
sweet waters spring from their fountainhead. So rare is this love now- 
adays in the world that its nature must be studied from the lips of 
angels, who alone are in it.5°® This love is holy, pure and clean above 
every other human love because its origin is spiritual and divine. It 
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comes from the union of Divine Love and Divine Wisdom in the Lord 
Himself. With the most ancient people it was the very “love of loves.” 
The reason that only a remnant of true marriage love still remains on 
earth is chiefly because marriage is no longer regarded as eternal. If 
there is no idea of eternity in marriage its main bulwark has been taken 
away and as a consequence love truly conjugial is in danger of perishing 
from the face of the earth. 

The greatest obstacle to the idea of marriage in heaven comes from 
those theologians who insist that there is no meeting of souls until after 
the final resurrection. If there is no continuance of life after death 
there can, of course, be no continuance of marriage. Swedenborg’s 
ideas cut a deep gash into orthodox theology. Life continues after death 
as before, he said, agreeing with the instinctive conviction of poets and 
lovers whose inward assurances tell them their love will surmount 
death and that they will live again and love again under a human form. 

But in heaven there is no marriage, declared the orthodox clergy, 
citing Matthew XXII, 30: “In the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage,” to prove that this was the teaching of Jesus. 

Not so, said Swedenborg. The Scriptural statements refer not to true 
marriage but to the degraded ideas of it prevailing in the minds of 
Christ’s listeners. Seen spiritually, the Lord’s words have reference 
to regeneration, or the union of good and truth in the minds of 
men. Unless this has taken place while a man is still living on earth it 
can never take place after he has died.59? Souls are encompassed with 
bodies even in the other world and sex characterizes the spirit as well 
as the body. “The love of the sex is the most universal of all loves, 
being implanted from creation in the very soul of man, from which 
the essence of the whole man is derived.” 598 

He discusses the essential distinction between male and female. The 
male is born with a natural inclination for knowing, understanding and 
growing wise, while the female inclines to the love of that wisdom. The 
masculine is inmostly love, molded outwardly into the form of wisdom, 
while the feminine is inmostly the wisdom of the male, taking out- 
wardly the form of love. Therefore from creation there is implanted 
in each sex a desire for conjunction so as to become one, symbolized in 
Genesis by God taking out one of the man’s ribs and building it into 
a woman. 

Love is not alike in any two persons. No one can see the 
infinite varieties of this love unless he knows what its quality was 
“when, together with life from God,” it was implanted in every human 
being. 
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The reason why all delights from first to last are collected into 
this love is because of the superior excellence of its use, which is 
the propagation of the human race, and thence of the angelic 
heaven; and as this use was the chief end of creation it follows that 
all the beatitudes, satisfactions, delights, pleasantnesses and pleas- 
ures which the Lord the Creator could possibly confer upon man, 
are collected into this his love.599 


However, it is not possible that any love should be perfectly pure, 
either with men or with angels, and neither can marriage love. Never- 
theless, since it is the intention of the will that the Lord primarily 
regards, so far as anyone intends well and perseveres in it, so far it 
becomes pure and holy with him. Every man is born corporeal, becomes 
sensual, afterward natural, and successively rational, and if his progress 
is not stopped he also becomes spiritual.©°° 

Although conjugial love has been lost on earth Swedenborg promises 
that it will be restored in the New Church, which is to become a spiritual 
and truly Christian church. He discusses the means by which it is to 
be re-established among mankind. Its opposite must be shunned as the 
very lakes of hell. “Scortatory Love and its Insane Pleasures” form 
the topic of the second part of this remarkable volume. Adultery is 
from hell and is in complete opposition to the chaste, heavenly love of 
marriage. The varieties of its perversion are here analyzed with the 
same discrimination and perspicacity that Swedenborg displayed in his 
anatomical works when analyzing the diseases of the fiber. Different 
degrees of unchastity are involved in “the pleasures of insanity.” But 
no one can intelligently understand the opposite and its infernal nature, 
he declares, unless he first understands the character of genuine mar- 
riage love. Whereas adultery is the very opposite of conjugial love and 
the destroyer of it, fornication is an evil of the natural man, derived 
from his parents, which may be converted into truly human love. 


Because the ultimate plane in which the delights of each love 
terminates is the same, [therefore] in the extremes, adulterous 
caresses and conjugial caresses are perceived as similar, although 
in internals they are altogether dissimilar . . . The delights of 
adulterous love begin from the flesh and are of the flesh even in 
the spirit; but the delights of conjugial love begin in the spirit 
and are of the spirit even in the flesh . . . The reason why the 
delights of adulterous love are pleasures of insanity is that none 
but natural men are in that love and the natural man is insane in 
spiritual things, for he is contrary to them, and therefore he em- 
braces only natural, sensual, and corporeal delights ... The love 
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of the sex is like a fountain from which both conjugial and adulter- 
ous love may be derived . . . © 


While encouraging the loftiest ideals of personal purity, the author 
recognizes the fact that lusts are nevertheless indulged by men, and he 
discusses the degrees of these evils. Here, as everywhere else, is seen 
the characteristic teaching of Swedenborg that motive, intention and 
end are the criteria by which all acts should be judged, for this is how 
the Divine mercy operates. For a man to have sexual relations with 
' a woman to whom he is not married is always an evil, but the evil is 
the greater in proportion as it discourages the longing for a love that is 
truly conjugial. Such is the saving power of the Lord that He is able 
to reach down into the disorderly states of a man’s life to find and estab- 
lish there those remnants of good that make it possible for him to be 
saved. This hope, which Swedenborg gives in his study of the mis- 
directed relations between the sexes, is based on whether or not an 
individual can stand the test of a love for the spiritual and eternal in 
marriage, the marriage of the spirit being the only marriage that is 
genuine in the sight of heaven. In the Church Truly Christian are only 
such souls as have become regenerated, that is, have been delivered 
from the dominion of selfish and worldly loves and have become imbued 
with supreme love to God and with mutual love for one another.®° 

Married partners usually meet after death and live together again 
as in this world. But those who are not of the same inward quality 
eventually separate and are given suitable mates. A man’s real quality 
is seen when he puts off his outward self, his hypocritical and insincere 
external, and enters upon the kind of life he inmostly desires. This takes 
place with everyone after death. 

But first of all, What is eternal happiness? Widely divergent are the 
ideas as to what constitutes the joys of heaven. Some believe it to con- 
sist in endless conversation, others in boundless power. Some hope for 
an everlasting rest, some for a never-ending round of feasts with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. Some picture heaven as a paradise, others look 
forward to a perpetual sabbath of church-going. Whatever it is, in 
the other world, everyone is permitted to experience the kind of heaven 
he has imagined and longed for. Their experiences show spirits that 
heaven is not a place but a state of mind, and that happiness, there as 
here, consists in the faithful performance of the services of one’s em- 
ployment. In the mind of every individual there is an urge to do some- 
thing for others, to “perform a use.” When this urge or desire is put 
into act he is happy and indeed is in his heaven. Then it is that he 
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lives in paradise, then it is that his spiritual body is nourished, and 
that he “reigns with Christ” in His heavenly “kingdom of uses.” © 

The sublime nature of conjugial love is described in the Memorable 
Relations inserted between the chapters of the book, where Swedenborg 
relates his conversations with angelic pairs. 


On a time when I was meditating on conjugial love, lo! there 
appeared at a distance two naked infants with baskets in their 
hands and turtle-doves flying around them. On a nearer view 
they seemed as if they were handsomely ornamented with gar- 
lands; chaplets of flowers decorated their heads and wreaths of 
lilies and roses of a hyacinthine blue, hanging obliquely from the 
shoulders to the loins, adorned their bosoms; and round about 
both of them there was as it were a common band woven of small 
leaves interspersed with olives. 

But when they came nearer, they did not appear as infants, or 
naked, but as two persons in the prime of their age, wearing cloaks 
and tunics of shining silk, embroidered with the most beautiful 
flowers. And when they were near me there breathed forth from 
heaven through them a vernal warmth attended with an odorifer- 
ous fragrance like that which arises from gardens and fields in 
the time of spring. 


They were two married partners from heaven, who had been living 
together joyfully for ages, always in the prime of life. After visiting 
the homes of such married partners, Swedenborg says: 


These wives, who now seem like young virgins, were in the world 
infirm old women; and their husbands, who now seem in the spring- 
time of youth, were in the world decrepit old men; and all of them 
were restored by the Lord to this prime of their age because they 
mutually loved each other and from religious motives shunned 
adulteries as enormous Sins. 

No one knows the blessed delights of conjugial love unless he 
rejects the horrid delights of adultery; and no one can reject these 
delights unless he is under the influence of wisdom from the Lord; 
and no one is under the influence of wisdom from the Lord unless 
he performs uses from the love of uses. 


“T am aware that many who read the following pages and the Mem- 
orable Relations annexed to the chapters will believe that they are fic- 
tions of the imagination,” he said in his Preface, “but I solemnly 
declare they are not fictions but were truly done and seen, and that 
I saw them not in any state of the mind asleep but in a state of perfect 
wakefulness.” 
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The work on conjugial love afforded great satisfaction to Dr. Beyer. 
He had known the venerated author only a few months when he ex- 
pressed his ardent desire that Swedenborg make a study of marriage, 
a subject few understood.®> 

The minds of Christians were confused on this subject by the flagrant 
examples of the violation of marriage that were constantly presented to 
them by the civilized world of the Eighteenth century. France under 
Louis XV had come to be virtually governed by the king’s mistresses, 
whose vanity and spitefulness led to the final collapse of the country, 
bankrupt as it was of the gold of domestic virtue. The corrupt court life 
of France under the Louises was the accepted model for England under 
the Georges, and other European countries followed suit. Woman’s 
place was degraded, unbridled prostitution was the order of the day. 

It was not hard to demonstrate Swedenborg’s contention that “only 
a remnant of true marriage love remained.” But would men agree 
with him that “unless this is preserved, the Church on earth cannot 
exist’? 

It seems possible that Swedenborg stopped at Gothenburg on his way 
to Holland in the spring of 1768. It was his firm intention to see his 
friends there on the return voyage from England two years before, and 
he had left his carriage in Dr. Beyer’s charge: 


I send you herewith a complete set of the Arcana Coelestia.... 
I thought at first of bringing them to you myself but I changed 
my mind about travelling to Gothenburg, as an opportunity offered 
of going to Stockholm directly ... Should any one be able to make 
use of my travelling carriage on his way to Stockholm, or should 
any one wish to buy it, it may be left to them (London August 22, 
EUG). SP" 


As the intended visit had then to be deferred, it would seem likely he 
carried out his intention of stopping at Gothenburg on the next trip, 
although there is scant evidence to prove this. In his first letter to 
Dr. Beyer from Amsterdam, he sent his regards to the bishop, the 
Dean, Burgomaster Petterson and Dr. Rosén, which of course he would 
do if he had recently been entertained by them. Tradition furthermore 
attributes two anecdotes, illustrating his supernatural powers, to Swe- 
. denborg’s visit to Gothenburg, which seem to belong to a period later 
than the date of his first encounter with Beyer and Rosén. He also 
refers, in his letter, to “the friends in Gothenburg” who might wish to 
have a copy of his latest work (October 1, 1768).9°° 
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Among the latter were Councillors Wenngren and Hammerberg and 
the manufacturer Augustus Alstromer, a prominent citizen married to 
the daughter of Nicholas Sahlgren, at whose house Swedenborg had 
been dining nine years before when he saw the fire at Stockholm. 
Augustus was the son of an old friend of the Swedenborg family, Jonas 
Alstromer, known as “the father of Swedish industry” because he intro- 
duced the machine-weaving of silk and woolen goods into Sweden. 
Augustus Alstromer was an intelligent, freedom-loving individual who 
acknowledged that he received great light from the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. The Assessor numbered him among “those who believe in 
our Saviour.” ©°7 

So it has been supposed that a society for the study of the new doc- 
trines was formed in 1768, in Gothenburg, meeting at the Sahlgren 
house. But whether or not this conclusion can be drawn from the 
meager data at hand, certainly there is no ground for supposing that 
Swedenborg himself was a member of such a society.©°8 

It was, however, in Gothenburg that the first signs began to appear 
that the new doctrines had taken root. This may not have been unex- 
pected by Swedenborg. He had noted in his Spiritual Diary, many 
years before, that in the world of spirits the good among the Swedish 
nation—that is, those who had been uniformly honest in the life of the 
body—were associated together in a city like Gothenburg.°°® This 
western coastal town, devoted to commerce and manufactures, was 
less under the narrowing influence of domestic provincialism than the 
capital city and, as is always the case with a thriving port, it was more 
open to the broadening effects that come from contact with the minds © 
and customs of other lands. 


When in Gothenburg, Swedenborg was often invited to dine out, and ~ 
from one such occasion an anecdote has come down to us as related by 
the granddaughter of the manufacturer Bolander, owner of extensive 
cloth mills. During a dinner attended by a large number of guests, 
Swedenborg turned suddenly to the host and said sharply: 

‘You had better go to your mills, sir!” 

Mr. Bolander, very much surprised at the tone of voice in which 
Swedenborg addressed him, which was anything but polite, neverthe- 
less rose from the table and went at once to his factory, as he had 
been instructed. On arriving there he discovered that a large piece 
of cloth had fallen down near the furnace and commenced to burn. Had 
he delayed only an instant longer he would have found his property in 
flames. 
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After removing the danger Bolander returned to the company and 
thanked his guest, telling him what had happened. Swedenborg smiled 
and said that he had seen the danger and as there was no time to be 
lost, he had addressed him so abruptly.°° 


A grandson of Dr. Rosén also tells of an occurrence which may have 
taken place at this time. The story has every appearance of being 
genuine. 

Swedenborg was present one evening at Dr. Rosén’s in company with 
several colleagues. Rosén’s wife, also in the room, occupied with her 
knitting, did not, of course, understand anything of the discourse carried 
on in Latin. 

A dispute arose about a certain book which was not at hand, and 
Rosén regretted that he did not have a copy of it in his library. 

“You have it,” said Swedenborg, ‘“‘not here, but:in the attic.” And 
he described exactly on what shelf and in what spot the book stood. 

Dr. Rosén, greatly wondering how Swedenborg could possibly know 
that the old book was in the attic—but still not wishing to neglect the 
advice—asked his wife to go up and look for it. Mrs. Rosén took a 
lantern and went upstairs. When she came down again she held the 
volume in her hand.°"? 
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An Amsterdam Acquaintance 


In Amsterdam the printing of the new work went on apace. It was 
finished by the end of September, 1768, for on the first of October 
Swedenborg sent a copy of it to Dr. Beyer. This was the first of his 
theological books to which he affixed his name, the title page reading: 
Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love after which follow 
Pleasures of Insanity concerning Scortatory Love, by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a Swede.” 612 

On November 4, in M. Francois Changuion’s French bookshop in 
Amsterdam, Swedenborg chanced to meet a leading citizen, the mer- 
chant and banker, John Christian Cuno. As this first encounter proved 
sympathetic and agreeable to both men, they struck up an acquaintance 
which led to Cuno’s writing the most detailed account of Swedenborg’s 
personality that we have.e1% 

Cuno had led an interesting and adventurous life. He was born in 
Prussia and his youth, in Berlin, seems to have been spent in trying 
to escape the clutches of recruiting officers for the army of Frederick 
the Great. So eager for new material were they that Cuno, who for two 
years lodged within the walls of the school where he was studying, was 
impressed into the army when only sixteen, in spite of all efforts of 
the institution to protect him. For twenty-four years he served under 
the military authority, was advanced and often entrusted with foreign 
missions of grave responsibility. He finally deserted and decided to try 
his fortunes in Holland, a safe refuge for the oppressed. There he even- 
tually married the widow of a Dutch merchant and turned to com- 
merce. All his life Cuno had been a prolific writer in prose and verse 
and his 4,000-page Memoirs are rich in comments on art, science and 
social life. 
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Led by natural curiosity, Cuno made inquiries respecting Sweden- 
borg from Joachim Wretman and other Swedish merchants of the city. 
On the Sunday following his encounter with Swedenborg at the book 
shop, he paid the author a visit at his comfortable two-room lodging 
near the church in Kalberstrass, and he made it a custom during the 
winter to stop there after attending church. 

One of his first questions to Swedenborg was why he did not keep 
a servant to wait upon him and accompany him on his journeys. Swe- 
denborg replied that he needed no one to look after him because his angel 
was always with him. 

Says Cuno: 


If any other man had uttered these words, it would have made 
me laugh, but I never thought of laughing when this venerable 
man, eighty-one years old, told me this. He looked far too innocent 
and when he gazed on me with his smiling blue eyes—as he always 
did in conversing—it was as if truth itself was speaking from them. 

He lived with young burgher folks who kept a shop in which 
they sold chintz, muslin, handkerchiefs, and the like, and who had 
quite a number of little children. I asked the landlady whether the 
old gentleman did not require very much attention. 

“Almost none,” was the reply. “My maid has nothing else to 
do for him but lay the fire in the fireplace every morning. Every 
evening, at the stroke of seven, he goes to bed, and he gets up 
in the morning at eight o’clock. We do not trouble ourselves any 
more about him. During the day he keeps up the fire himself and 
on going to bed he takes great care lest it should do any damage. 
He dresses and undresses himself alone and waits upon himself in 
everything, so that we scarcely know whether there is any one in 
the house or not. I should like him to be with us for the rest of 
his life. My children will miss him most for he never goes out 
without bringing them home some sweets, and the little monkeys 
are so foolishly fond of him that they love the old man much more 
than their own parents. The man must be very rich...” 

He lived very frugally [continues Cuno], chocolate and biscuits, 
served in his own room, usually constituted his midday meal and 
of this his landlord, landlady, and the children must always have 
the greater part. If he had a better appetite he went into a neigh- 
boring cookshop . .. But he was far from being unsociable and 
capricious. Whoever invited him as a guest was sure to have 
him ... He sometimes dined with his countrymen, the Messrs. 
Grill and others. Almost every Sunday he dined at Mr. Wretman’s, 
who was also his most intimate companion. 
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When I first invited Swedenborg to my house I invited Mr. 
Wretman with him. I might have invited many more, for many 
were anxious to make the acquaintance of so singular a guest, 
but as I was not yet sufficiently acquainted with him myself, 
I dared not venture it, for I was constantly afraid some one would 
make sport of him. He was very cheerful at my house and un- 
commonly open-hearted, as I have ever found him since... 

It soon became known in town that I cultivated the society of 
this remarkable man and everyone tormented me to give them an 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. I advised people to 
do as I had done and to call on him, because he willingly conversed 
with every honest man. Herr Swedenborg moves with great nimble- 
ness and knows how to address the high as well as the low. I should 
have liked very much to introduce him into our circle, because he 
told me that he is very fond of playing an occasional game of 
ombre;* but since I knew that he never stays up longer than 
seven o’clock and as, in our circle, only a little German and very 
little French is spoken, I had to give it up. For the same reason 
I could not gratify the curiosity of certain ladies. 

Once, however, at the urgent request of the wife of my friend 
Herr Nicolam Konauw, I agreed to bring him to dinner. The old 
gentleman was at once willing and ready. Herr Konauw sent his 
carriage for us. 

At Madame’s we met, among other guests, the two Mademoi- 
selles Hoog, who were very well educated, indeed above the cus- 
tomary sphere of women, having been introduced into the higher 
sciences, especially the philosophical studies. Herr Swedenborg’s 
deportment was uncommonly polite and gallant. As we were called 
to the table I offered Madame my hand to lead her to the dining 
room. Instantly my young man of eighty-one years had his new 
gloves on and presented his hand to Mlle. Hoog, which became 
him very well. 

Whenever he was invited out he dressed properly and becom- 
ingly in black velvet but ordinarily he wore a brown coat and 
black trousers. I never saw him dressed otherwise than in one of 
these two suits of clothes. Our old gentleman was seated between 
Madame Konauw and the elder Mlle. Hoog, both of whom knew 
right well how to talk, but they had to promise me beforehand that, 
at least during dinner, they would allow the old gentleman to eat 
in peace. This promise they faithfully kept, and he seemed to 
enjoy very much to be so attentively served by the ladies. This 
time he ate with such a good appetite that I was quite surprised. 


* A card game, derived from Spain. 
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They could not prevail upon him to take more than at most three 
glasses of wine, which were besides half filled with sugar, of which 
he was inordinately fond. 

At dessert the talk was very lively and it continued afterward 
while we took tea and coffee, and thus until seven o’clock when I 
had taken care that the carriage should be ready to take us home. 
It is incredible the multitude of questions the ladies addressed to 
him, and he answered them all. I should have to write a great 
deal were I inclined to put down all these questions and answers. 
But I must mention one. 

The conversation turned upon a certain distinguished person, 
an ambassador, I think, who had died some years previously at 
The Hague. 

“I know him!” exclaimed Herr Swedenborg, “although I never 
saw him in his lifetime. As you mention his name,®!4 I now 
recognize him and know that he left a widow. But in the spirit 
world he is now married again and therefore has a wife for eternity 
who is more fully in harmony with his mental disposition than 
the one he left behind him in this world.” 

One can imagine how many new questions this singular story 
called forth, all of which he answered. The ladies discreetly con- 
tented themselves with the answers he gave them. 

I dined with him several times after that at Mr. Konauw’s and 
also at the home of Herr Odon, one of his partners, where there 
were always different ladies .. . 


Cuno describes Swedenborg as a perfect wonder of health. ‘He is 
of middle stature and, though more than twenty years older than I, 
yet I surely would not dare to run a race with him, for he is still as 
nimble on his feet as the youngest man. When I dined with him the 
last time at Herr Odon’s, he told me that he was growing new teeth— 
and who has ever heard that of a graybeard of eighty-one years? * 

On one occasion a young man procured access to Swedenborg and, 
pretending to agree with everything he said, drew him out on the sub- 
ject of the Church of Rome and the extraordinary changes that had 
lately taken place among the Jesuits, expressing his surprise that the 
King of Portugal had even caused the Bishop of Coimbra to be hanged.** 


* This statement, which has puzzled many, is explained by a modern authority 
as referring to the roots of the teeth which, after having been overgrown by the 
gum, had reappeared as the gums atrophied.615 


** King Joseph II and his minister Pombal had introduced many wholesome 
reforms into Portugal, curtailing the power of the nobility and clergy. The order of 
Jesuits was abolished and one of their leaders had been executed. 
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“That is not true!” Swedenborg interrupted, “The Bishop has not 
departed from life, or I should have known it. Only recently I spoke 
about him with some who were lately deceased, and bantered the Pope 
on this case.” 

The young man went immediately to the bookshop of Pieter Meyer 
and related what he had just heard to a number of people gathered 
there before the opening of the Bourse. Most were of the opinion 
that the news was quite true, as it had appeared in all the public papers 
with an account of the attendant circumstances. 

“T will make a note of this,’ said Herr Pieter Meyer, ‘‘for it will 
soon appear whether it is true or not.” 

But the gossips declared that the old gentleman was crazed. They 
said he had disgraced himself at The Hague at the time when rumor 
related that Voltaire had died. They asserted that Swedenborg ap- 
peared very sad and said that he was frightened at the terrible state of 
Voltaire when he met him in the spirit world. So when the news came 
out that Voltaire was still alive—the French poet himself having 
wittily remarked that his death had been “greatly exaggerated’’—Swe- 
denborg was stigmatized as a false prophet and left The Hague in 
disgrace, according to the gossips. 

Cuno was easily able to spike this cunning and malicious falsehood 
by proving that Swedenborg had been in Amsterdam during the whole 
time that the false report of Voltaire’s death was being circulated 
and never once had put foot in The Hague. 

“T am not at all willing to go security for the old gentleman to the 
extent that everything he tells in his writings should be believed, but 
what I have just heard concerning him is an arrant falsehood,” said 
Cuno. He told Swedenborg what he heard said about him respecting 
Voltaire. Swedenborg merely smiled and said, 


Indeed, I have not been at The Hague since more than a half a 
year ago, and I have not once thought of Voltaire for many years. 
How people can lie! In respect to the Bishop of Coimbra, other 
sensible people besides myself probably doubted that story. One 
does not hang a bishop so easily. Nevertheless he is a prisoner 
and it is true that I have spoken about him with the late Pope .. . 


A few days later the papers retracted the statement that the Portu- 
guese bishop had been hanged, and Swedenborg’s reputation as a prophet 
was restored. 

In January an Amsterdam paper came out with a review of Conjugial 
Love:©%¢ 
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If ever the rarity of the contents of a book and the eagerness 
of men to hear something new can be of assistance to its sale, then 
one should expect this, as a matter of course, from these writings, 
because they reveal things that have been secret until now . . . The 
only thing that possibly will prevent a big sale of this book is the 
unbelief of men in our days. Some will think that the writer should 
be understood not literally but as an allegory. Others are apt to 
look upon him as a man of immoral character, while those who 
think a little better of him will look upon him as a first-class 
fanatic .. . The writer can not be looked upon as of immoral char- 
acter, because he has always real virtue in mind... 

. . . We encounter so many things which are not quite possible 
and at the same time are contrary to the teachings of the Word of 
God that, notwithstanding all that the writer may say, we cannot 
do otherwise than look upon his writings as imagination and advise 
the majority of people to refrain from reading the book, for it can 
make harmful and scandalous fanatics. 


After commenting favorably on Swedenborg’s descriptions of angels, 
the reviewer indicates that the situation of the evil is ‘‘too disgusting 
to talk about.” 

Cuno now had real trouble on his hands: 


I had been frequently seen with him, and in all companies where 
I was asked about him, I had commonly expressed myself as much 
in his favor as I could, with truth and by conviction; nay, I had 
defended and sheltered him against all sorts of gossip which I 
knew consisted of falsehoods. On this account scoffers might have 
circulated reports about me which might have been anything but 
pleasant. So it happened more than once that silly talkers—who 
the less they know about religion the more they are inclined to 
ridicule it—repeatedly gave me to understand I had already become 
a heretic. 


It is one thing to entertain a celebrity, it is another to be called a 
heretic! Cuno was a man with whom the opinion of the world had 
weight. Neither a deep scholar nor an original thinker, he depended 
for his spiritual life upon piety and honesty. Like many another 
German, he had an affable personality until crossed. He was con- 
scientious but hidebound in his thinking. He wanted to be fair and 
honest, but in Swedenborg he met ideas so revolutionary that he did not 
at first realize their implications. He thought of Swedenborg at first as 
an interesting character, a gentlemanly figure for his salons, an orna- 
ment for his Memoirs. But when public opinion began to go against the 
seer— as it did during the winter of 1768—9—-Cuno became confused and 
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unable to hold the various threads together. Very likely also his 
Lutheran church affiliates entered a protest against his heretical asso- 
ciation. 

Cuno secured all of Swedenborg’s writings and made a thorough study 
of them, one by one, making copious notes but finding little that he 
could agree with. He accepted the unity of God and the necessity for 
faith and charity being conjoined, but being thoroughly satisfied with 
the Lutheran doctrine of salvation by faith alone, he missed completely 
the essential point of Swedenborg’s teachings. He found Conjugzal Love 
very entertaining, but objected to the idea of marriages in heaven. 
Abhorrent to him also was the idea that all angels and devils have 
once been men. Conscientious but inconsistent, Cuno thought that the 
same end Swedenborg had in view—namely the establishment of a New 
Jerusalem here on earth—was being attained by the Lutheran church 
of his day. He refused to believe in Swedenborg’s mission and the need 
for any new church. 

With all this Cuno had a sincere love for Swedenborg personally, and 
wished to induce the venerable author to desist from further publica- 
tions. He was worried about “the good Swedenborg flooding the world 
with his manifold writings,” and ‘“‘wished that the theologians—whose 
business it is to examine and defend the truth—had not so long kept 
silence, allowing this man unchallenged to write things that might be 
untrue.” ©17 

When Swedenborg mentioned to Cuno his intention of publishing a 
compendium of his theology, Cuno tried his best to convince his friend 
of the danger he was running in publishing a complete system of 
heretical doctrine. In spite of his entreaties Swedenborg refused to show 
Cuno a single line of the proposed work, but he decided to publish a 
summary of it beforehand. Thinking that his remonstrances might 
prove more effective if he expostulated with Swedenborg at table, in 
the presence of company, Cuno addressed him in these words: ©1 

“As your faithful friend I must advise you not to come out with 
your new doctrine, or at least to allow the two years which you have 
announced to elapse, or you will expose yourself to the danger of being 
banished from the city.” : 

Swedenborg was not dissuaded from his purpose even by this threat- 
ening suggestion, however, and before the end of January—to Cuno’s 
great annoyance—he issued a small quarto volume bearing the title: 
A Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church, which 1s 
understood by the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse.©}? 
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When Cuno examined the copy of the Brief Exposition which Sweden- 
borg sent him, he found it less dangerous than he had expected. He 
waxed indignant however, at the statement that Roman Catholics, in 
respect to the doctrine of justification, would be able to enter the New 
Jerusalem before the Evangelicals. 


He tells them both, to their face, that they do wrong in worship- 
ing three persons in the Godhead; that the Lord alone is God, and 
that in His One Person there is a threefold Divine Being. Be that 
as it may, I fully expected that one of the many priests and preach- 
ers of our large town would rise up against him. 


After waiting until March, Cuno wrote Swedenborg a long letter, 
probably the most familiar and certainly the most impudent of any he 
ever received. The Brief Exposition, said Cuno, did not resolve the 
doubts that had arisen in his mind from having carefully perused the 
sixteen works previously published. (Cuno never read the Arcana.) 


You add nothing to your system, in your latest book, which I did 
not know from my previous reading .. . You talk of great things 
which the incredulous world dislikes. Your readers—little con- 
cerned with their eternal salvation—laugh at such a new and, so 
to speak, amphibious teacher. It seems that you are seeking ad- 
versaries but .. . I fear you will not find them. For most men reject 
your Memorable Relations—marvelous enough and to spare, as 
they are, but not strongly proved—and laugh at them as the mere 
offspring of phantasy. Others are delighted with them as poetic 
fictions, but nevertheless make sport of them. Still others, from 
common report, judge you to be an arch-heretic, others that you 
are out of your mind. . . Our age is either too wise, or it looks upon 
religion as of little account... 

At what great cost have you committed your writings to the 
press, and when printed at once distributed them! But what fruit 
has resulted therefrom? Alas, none! ... No one will acknowledge 
the angelic wisdom, as you call it ... Your treatise on The White 
Horse would please me above your other works if, toward the 
close, you did not rashly deny the inspiration and Divine authority 
of the epistles of Paul, Peter, John, James and Jude because, in 
your opinion, they have no internal sense .. . 

... Most reverend man, by my intercourse with you I have been 
convinced of your probity and your sincere love of the truth. Your 
idea of the incarnate Word, the Redeemer of mankind—who can 
never be sufficiently venerated and loved—has inspired me with the 
deepest reverence for you . . . Permit me, my dearest friend, to 
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value this pledge of your love most highly, namely that I may tell 
you freely and candidly what your haughty and envious readers 
are unwilling to tell you . .. Pardon me—I have never doubted your 
honesty. But to me your angels seem very suspicious, and the 
wisdom which you attribute to them sometimes verges on dementia 

. I am afraid that such wicked spirits, being sometimes insuffi- 
ciently proved, have imposed illusions on you... If I have succeeded 
in expressing to you my first doubts . .. I am satisfied. Search for 
reasons . . . whereby the remaining doubts can be removed from 
your incredulous readers . . . Farewell, Joh. Christian Cuno (Am- 
sterdam, March 8, 1769) .6° 


Cuno waited a few days for a reply. When none came he went to 
see Swedenborg. He found him cold, even a little angry. “Nothing 
seemed to surprise him more than that I had suspected his honest angels, 
and regarded him as so simple as not to have detected the rogues among 
them!” 

“If you are not willing to believe me,” Swedenborg dryly remarked, 
‘you have taken far too much trouble in studying my writings so 
attentively as you have done.” As he spoke these words the smiling 
and innocent expression Cuno usually saw on Swedenborg’s face had 
totally vanished. 

Cuno was disappointed, but nevertheless satisfied that he had done 
all he could to defend himself against the charge of being one of Sweden- 
borg’s proselytes. He made several copies of his letter and distributed 
them among his friends, confident that anyone who read it would at 
least not regard him as a flatterer. “Perhaps the old gentleman did not 
expect me to give him such a piece of my mind or he would not have 
become angry.” At all events the anger did not last very oe and 
Swedenborg soon was reconciled with Cuno. 

Shortly after this he came to Cuno and put a little paper into his 
hand. It was no answer to his letter, in Cuno’s estimation, but he was 
glad to have it as the autograph writing of one of the most singular 
men who ever lived. It was much like the answer Swedenborg had given 
to Oetinger and Kant, and he later printed it as the concluding para- 
graph of a treatise called The Intercourse Between the Soul and the 
Body.©*) It begins as follows: 


I was once asked how from a philosopher I became a theologian, 
and I answered: In the same way in which fishermen were made by 
the Lord into disciples and apostles; and that from my first youth I 
also have been a spiritual fisherman. Asked, ‘‘What is a spiritual 
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fisherman?” I answered that in the Word, in its spiritual sense, a 
fisherman signifies a man who teaches natural truths and then 
spiritual truths, rationally. 


After many confirmatory passages from the Word, the note ends: 
“Hearing this, my questioner raised his voice and said: ‘Now I can 
understand why the Lord chose fishermen for disciples, and therefore 
I do not wonder that He also chose you . . . The Lord alone knows who 
is fitted for the perceiving and teaching of the truths which are of His 
New Church, whether one among the primates or one among their 
SEPVANtS( 5 «. °,7” 07" 

Cuno had great difficulty in estimating Swedenborg. As a philosopher, 
he was a star of the first magnitude, the Principia alone being proof of 
that. He compared him to Paracelsus. Swedenborg, the philosopher, he 
finds modest and unassuming. Only as a theologian does he find him 
more than arrogant, claiming to have received a call immediately from 
the Lord and that he was sent to disabuse the whole world of its preju- 
dices! Cuno felt no self-reproach for having written his bold letter nor 
for spreading it among his friends. 

‘His errors I leave him to answer for before God. I will not judge 
him, that I be not judged myself. My intention in writing to him was 
an honest one. ‘If the counsel or the work be of men it will come to 
nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot suppress it’ (Acts V: 38, 39). 
Far be it from me precisely to determine what here is divine and 
what human! ...” 

Obviously, Cuno did not know what to think of Swedenborg. But 
what did Swedenborg think of Cuno? That would be interesting to 
know. One recalls instinctively the French wit who said, “Defend me 
from my friends, I can defend myself from my enemies!” ©?3 Cuno 
continued his investigation, and read several reviews written by learned 
authorities, but whether these influenced him against his friend was still 
an open question at their meeting the following year. 


When Swedenborg was ready to leave Amsterdam he decided to visit 
Paris before proceeding to London and thence to Sweden. 

“He is almost on the point of departing,” wrote Cuno “and is waiting 
only for the confinement of the Princess of Orange, after which he will 
at once enter on his journey in order to pay his respects, and on his 
return to Sweden, be able to tell the Queen that he has seen the 
newborn Prince or Princess of Orange.” But in March the princess 
was delivered of a still-born child and Swedenborg did not pay the 
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intended visit to The Hague but remained in Amsterdam until the 24th 
of April, 1769, when he left for Paris. 

His purpose in going to Paris was to arrange for the publication 
there of his large work The True Christian Religion, which he had been 
drafting during his sojourn in Holland and which was not completed 
until a year later. He wrote Dr. Beyer that his purpose in going to 
Paris “must not be divulged beforehand.” 4 

Cuno describes the leave-taking of his friend: 


I shall never forget, as long as I live, the leave which he took of 
me in my own house. It seemed to me as if this truly venerable 
old man . . . was much more eloquent this last time, and spoke 
very differently from what I ever heard him speak before. He 
admonished me to continue in goodness and to acknowledge the 
Lord as my God. 

“If it please God,” he said, “I shall once more come to you in 
Amsterdam, for I hold you dear.” 

“Oh, my worthy Herr Swedenborg,” I interrupted him, “that 
will probably not take place in this world, for I, at least, expect 
no long life for myself.” 

“That you cannot know,” he continued, “‘we must remain in the 
world as long as the Divine Providence and Wisdom find good. 
He who is once conjoined with the Lord has a foretaste of eternal 
life even here, and he who has this no longer cares so much about 
this transitory life. Believe me, if I knew that God would take me 
to Himself tomorrow, I would summon the musicians today and, 
for a good ending, once more feel quite gay in this world.” 

One must himself have heard the old gentleman in his second 
childhood speak these words to feel as I then felt. On this occasion 
the look from his eyes was more innocent and gay than I had ever 
seen him before. I let him continue and was in a manner dumb 
with astonishment. 

He then saw a Bible lying on my desk and while I, thus silent, 
looked quietly before me—and he could easily notice my emotion— 
he took the book and opened it at I. John, V: 20, 21. Then he said, 

“Read these words,” but he closed the book. “Or rather, I will 
copy them for you so that you may not forget them.” Herewith he 
dipped a pen in ink and wished to write the passage on the leaf 
which is here preserved. But his hand was shaky, as can be seen 
from the “I.” This, however, I could not bear, so I asked him, in 
a friendly manner, to repeat the passage to me. I thereupon wrote 
it myself. As soon as I had done so he rose, saying, 

“The time has now come when I must take leave of my other 
friends.” He fell on my neck and kissed me right heartily. 
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As soon as he had taken leave, I read at once the passage which 
he had so recommended to me. The words were these: “But we 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us His under- 
standing, that we may know Him that is true, and we are in Him 
that is true, even in His Son, Jesus Christ. This is the true God and 
eternal life. Little children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen.” 65 
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The New Evangel 


Swedenborg was moved by a deep purpose in writing his Brief 
Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church.©2© Unless a New Church 
were instituted, he says, no flesh could be saved, according to the Lord’s 
words in Matthew XXIV: 22. The New Church could not be estab- 
lished until the Dragon—by which he understood the doctrine of a false 
faith—had been cast out of heaven through the Last Judgment. But he 
and his crew still lingered in the world of spirits in the shape of a dark 
cloud that prevented the new light and heat from the spiritual Sun 
from passing through to men on earth. It was to disperse this cloud 
that the Brief Exposition had to be written and distributed to the priests 
and preachers of all the Christian sects. 

“I have been informed that they have attentively perused it, and 
that some have already discovered the truth while others do not know 
which way to turn,” he wrote to Dr. Beyer. This book, he maintains, 
‘“‘will produce a change in the whole of the theology which has, up to 
the present day, prevailed in Christendom and it also, in part, sets forth 
that theology which will be for the New Church.”” (Amsterdam, April 
23, 1769) 627 

Swedenborg had intended to send Dr. Beyer twelve copies of 
the Brief Exposition for distribution among his theological acquain- 
tances, since ‘what is written therein is sufficient to convince anyone 
that the above-mentioned doctrine of faith alone is the cause of our 
having at the present day no theology in Christendom.” But before 
dispatching the books he received word that the Dean of the Gothen- 
burg Consistory had denounced his doctrines in such unmitigated terms 
that Swedenborg considered instituting criminal proceedings against 
him. So he sent only one copy of the new work to Dr. Beyer with the 
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warning that he keep it to himself for the present. “We must wait for 
judgment to be passed upon it abroad before it is generally made known 
in Sweden,” he advised. 

In the other world, however, we are told, great rejoicing attended 
the appearance of the Brief Exposition: 


When this preliminary treatise was finished, the whole Heaven, 
from east to west and from south to north, appeared to me covered 
with beautiful roses of a deep scarlet hue, so that all who were 
present with me in the world of spirits were astonished at it; this 
was a sign of the assent and joy of the New Heaven... 

The astonishing claim made for this book had never been made by 
any author before. Said Swedenborg, “This book is the Coming of the 
Lord, predicted in Scripture!” “In the spiritual world there was in- 
scribed on all my books, ‘The Lord’s Advent.’ The same I also wrote 
by command on two copies in Holland.” ©?8 

One of these copies has been found, and is peeeeed in the British 
Museum. The inscription, “This book is the Advent of the Lord, 
Written by command,” occurs on the inside of the wrapper, in Sweden- 
borg’s hand.®?9 


Hic Liber off A vardy ere , 


In this treatise Swedenborg dissects the teachings of both the Roman 
Catholic and the Reformed Churches, refuting their doctrines about 
God, salvation, and the essentials of faith. “The universal theology in 
the Christian world at this day is founded on the idea of three Gods, 
arising from the doctrine of a trinity of persons.’’ This, he declares, 
banishes religion and makes it impossible for the Church to produce 
real good works, since this doctrine eliminates true charity. Contrasted 
with this false faith is the true faith summarized in the final chapter 
as the Faith of the New Heaven and the New Church. 

The Brief Exposition was thus a precursor to The True Christian 
Religion, or “Universal Theology.” Swedenborg says in the Preface that 
it is a sort of outline of the larger work, and that it is submitted, not 
for critical examination, but as a preliminary notice.©3® More than all 
the others this treatise is full of technical theology. He wrote Dr. Beyer: 
“What is written herein will be thoroughly understood by scarcely any 
one in Gothenburg except yourself.” ©? 

* *£ & kX 
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In the spring of 1768 Swedenborg was in Paris, where the work on 
Conjugial Love had been very favorably received and was greatly in 
demand.°3? 

Upon his arrival, he presented the first draft of The True Christian 
Religion to M. Chevreuil, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who was to examine 
it for the necessary approval. After reading it, M. Chevreuil said that 
Swedenborg would receive “a tacit permission to publish it in Paris 
provided, as was customary, the title-page declared that the book was 
printed either in London or Amsterdam.” 

Subterfuge did not accord with Swedenborg’s principles of conduct, 
and he refused to consent to these conditions, preferring to print the 
work, like all his later ones, in Amsterdam.®33 (This information was 
given by M. Chevreuil himself to the editors of the first French edition 
of The True Christian Religion.) The incident, nevertheless, gave rise 
to a malicious rumor, printed in Gothenburg, that “Swedenborg had 
been ordered to leave Paris,’ which brought from him an indignant 
denial. He called upon the Swedish ambassador to France, Count 
Creutz, as his witness.°°* The rumor emanated, quite likely, from a 
Swedish traveller who arrived in Paris shortly after Swedenborg had 
left the city, the historian Johan Hinric Lidén, librarian of Upsala 
University. An inveterate enemy of the new teachings, Lidén picked 
up and repeated anything he could find of a disparaging nature, such 
as the story about Swedenborg and Voltaire. Swedenborg’s nephew, 
Samuel Alf, one of Lidén’s correspondents, wrote the librarian banter- 
ingly, on May seventeenth: 


So this pater mirabilis is now in France. You should try to meet 
him there and arrange for me to become his heir, for I am greatly 
in need thereof and moreover I have in my theological bookcase 
his Apocalypsis Revelata which he himself gave me. His days must 
be hastening. I only hope he will get home safely!©%5 


Contrary to his usual practice, Swedenborg engaged a manservant 
to attend him in Paris. This servant complained that his master left 
all the doors unlocked and he was afraid of himself being accused of 
theft, the inevitable consequence, as he thought, of such carelessness. 
Smilingly Swedenborg bade him be easy on that account, as he did not 
know what a good guardian he had at his door. The door remained 
unlocked and nothing was lost.®° 

There is no indication that Swedenborg stopped over in Leyden on 
his way to France, as he first intended, nor that he paid a visit to The 
Hague. Neither is there any evidence that he was introduced into the 
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literary salons of Paris, typical of the intellectual life of that brilliant 
period. As he left Amsterdam on April 26, and was in London by the 
first of July, the visit to Paris was short, but it fell in the pleasant 
months of May and June, an ideal time to spend in the queenly capital 
of France.©37 

In London Swedenborg again proceeded to Cold Bath Fields to find 
suitable lodgings. He looked up the landlady, with whom he had stayed 
on other occasions, who, unable herself to take him in, recommended him 
to her friend in the same quarter, Richard Shearsmith, the wigmaker, 
at 26 Great Bath Street, Wellclose Square, who had rooms to let.638 

The Shearsmiths were a young couple with several little children and 
a maid named Elizabeth Reynolds. They were glad to rent the venera- 
ble gentleman the second floor apartment consisting of a front parlor 
and back bedroom, for five shillings a week. The arrangement proved 
very satisfactory to all concerned, and the learned Swedish scholar 
became a welcome part of the household. 

Wellclose Square was an attractive quarter on the outskirts of town, 
consisting of small, neat houses, many of them new, with a large man- 
sion and bath-house in the center, surrounded by a high brick-walled 
garden, in which was the spring that gave the neighborhood its name. 
Well-to-do Londoners used the place as a health resort and on account 
of the superior qualities of these “good cold waters’ the owner was 
able to charge double the price of other London baths. Numerous 
pleasure grounds and hostelries had grown up around the square, mak- 
ing the neighborhood lively and attractive. People of quality prome- 
naded in the sanded walks, children played there and sailed their little 
boats on the pond. Swedenborg, on his walks through the park, would 
reach into his pocket for the raisins, almonds or gingerbread nuts that 
were such a rare treat to the little ones.©?? 

He spent a busy summer supervising the publication of several small 
brochures and working on his great book, The True Christian Religion. 
Here, as in Stockholm, he received many visitors. He renewed his 
acquaintance with his fellow countryman Christopher Springer, with 
whom he discussed the indifference of the Swedish bishops toward his 
works. Springer reported a notable change in the attitude of the English 
bishops. He had witnessed their coldness toward Swedenborg on his 
former visit but now, on the author’s return, two years later, he noticed 
that they treated him with great civility. Asking his friend to explain 
the reason for this change, Springer received the reply that “God knows 
the time when His Church ought to commence.” ©4° 
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A frequent visitor was Dr. Husband Messiter, a noted physician who, 
like the Rev. Thomas Hartley and William Cookworthy, had accepted 
the new teachings as truth revealed from heaven. 

Cookworthy was an attractive man of courtly carriage, famous for 
his hospitality and wit, but withal a strict Quaker. Widower after ten 
years of very happy marriage, he ruled over his daughters with a rod 
of iron. He had an ardent and hasty temperament and it was said that 
“the sight of a frivolous dress or a gay cap was enough to rouse his tem- 
per to the boiling point.” When Stephen Penny had called his attention 
to one of Swedenborg’s works, sometime between 1760 and 1764, Cook- 
worthy opened it and then threw it down in disgust, but for some 
reason decided to give it a second trial. It may have been the new 
idea of heaven as a life of service, or Swedenborg’s explanation of the 
true nature of Jesus Christ that appealed to this sincere man. The 
more he read the more sure he became of the truth of the new revelation. 

In the course of time Cookworthy became acquainted with Thomas 
Hartley, the Vicar of Winwick, Northamptonshire, with whom he car- 
ried on a lengthy correspondence about the doctrines of the New 
Church. Hartley was a man of affectionate disposition, but nervous 
and inclined to shrink from society. The two men exchanged letters 
for a long time before they had a personal meeting. However, the 
repeated interchange of sentiment between them had produced such 
a union of minds that when they met for the first time they flew into 
each other’s arms as if they had been old acquaintances and afterward 
worked together with joyful zeal to spread the new tidings. The violence 
of Cookworthy’s temper subsided with the years, the gay little caps 
were left in peace, and his disposition became mellowed and sweetened, 
Christian forbearance taking the place of his former intolerance. “The 
most sensible, learned, kind man I ever knew,” says his biographer.©4* 

The first visit of Hartley and Cookworthy to Swedenborg was a joyful 
occasion. Their interview lasted about two hours, to the great satis- 
faction of the visitors. They invited their host to dine with them, but 
Swedenborg politely excused himself, saying that his dinner was already 
prepared for him. It was a meal of bread and milk.°#? 

So convinced were Hartley and Cookworthy of the importance of the 
new revelations that they immediately set about translating some of 
Swedenborg’s writings into English. Cookworthy translated The Doc- 
trine of Life, and published it at Plymouth the following year. Later, 
assisted by Hartley, he published an English version of Heaven and 
Hell at a personal cost of £100.4% Hartley translated various other 
treatises. 
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Not all of Swedenborg’s visitors were of the same pleasant nature as 
these. A gentleman named Robert Peacock, who had lately been let 
out of debtor’s prison, showed a copy of Arcana Coelestia, volume 
II, in English, to his friend Benedict Chastanier, a French surgeon 
living in London. The author’s remarkable conversations with angels 
having interested both men, they made up a party of three, with a 
musician from Drury Lane Theatre, to pay a call on Swedenborg. How- 
ever, Chastanier—who tells the story—was prevented by business from 
keeping the engagement. When they next met he asked his friend what 
he thought of Swedenborg. 

Said Peacock, “It’s an old fool who pretends to keep angels and 
spirits in bottles.”’ 

Chastanier therefore made no further attempts to see Swedenborg, to 
his subsequent very great regret. For he learned that his two friends 
had been dabbling in alchemy to their ruin and that the questions they 
had put to Swedenborg had to do with alchemy, as to whether there 
was any truth in it, to which he had replied: “True or not, it is an 
art that I would not advise any man to meddle with,” an answer that 
greatly disappointed the would-be gold-makers.°*# 

Chastanier became an ardent follower of Swedenborg and was the first 
to assemble a group of interested readers. Many translations of the 
theological works into French came from his pen. 


Another visitor was the German poet, Gottlieb Friedrich Klopstock, 
who called on Swedenborg at the insistence of some ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. Clumsily approaching the elderly seer, Klopstock demanded 
that he be put in touch with his departed friends. 

This, Swedenborg replied, he would not do if the king himself had 
given him the order! 

Klopstock left him convinced that Swedenborg was ruined by pride 
and arrogance, a disappointing necromancer who could only be appeased 
by someone who purchased his expensive quarto volumes. 

“Unless a person’s friend in the other world happens to be a prince, 
Herr Swedenborg does not deign to speak with him,” he said. 

“As soon as you leave, I shall be again in the company of spirits,” 
Swedenborg replied. 

“In that case I should be wrong not to hasten away,” Klopstock 
retorted, “for I do not wish to deprive you by my presence of such good 
company.” 645 


To be entertaining at the expense of truth is a temptation to which 
some writers succumb, and that seems to have been the case with the 
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Swedish author who makes a long story out of the reported visit to 
Swedenborg at this time of a distinguished scholar from Finland, by the 
name of Henrik Gabriel Porthan. Although rather sceptical about 
spirit-seeing, Porthan nevertheless decided out of curiosity to call on 
the celebrated Swede. Told to wait in the front room, as Swedenborg 
was occupied with another visitor, Porthan is said to have heard him 
holding a lively conversation in Latin on the subject of Roman an- 
tiquities, while all the time only one voice was audible. The door finally 
opened and Swedenborg appeared, bowing and making polite speeches 
to his departing invisible guest. Then, greeting Porthan, he apologized 
for having kept him waiting. He said he had been entertaining the 
poet Vergil whose unexpected visit had awakened his long-dormant 
enthusiasm for poetry, his first youthful love.©*¢ 


Swedenborg’s inquisitive countryman, Professor J. H. Lidén, finally 
caught up with him in London—after having missed him in Amster- 
dam and Paris. In his letter of August 8, 1769, Lidén describes 
traveling to Oxford in the stagecoach with a lady who had to be 
kissed by everyone when they parted. He said that, even for an old 
philosopher, there is a little difference between kissing an old woman 
and a pretty young one! He describes his meeting with the “apocalyptic 
historiographer,” as he delighted in calling the aged seer, and tells 
how he laughed at his absurdities. He used to call on Swedenborg to 
discuss theological subjects, and sometimes met him in the public 
walks. Lidén’s literalism, however, completely prevented any new ideas 
on religion from penetrating his already well-filled brain. His impres- 
sions, in general, are rather carelessly reported, as the following note 
will show: 


The old gentleman lived far off in the outskirts of the city, 
associating with scarcely anyone. He was somewhat untidy . . . He 
regards himself as actually a great prophet of God and is a trifle 
parsimonious, rather a fault of old age than a personal fault. The 
old man presented me with everything he has published during his 
late sojourn in London . . . One certainly does not weep in reading 
through it.°4? 


As we know, there is ample testimony to the fact that Swedenborg 
was not a recluse and that he referred to his works as revelations, not 
prophecies. We cannot help wondering what generous gifts Lidén 
bestowed upon Swedenborg in return for the original editions of his 
works. As for Lidén’s slur at Swedenborg’s neatness, there, too, wit- 
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nesses disagree. Shearsmith describes with approval the neat appearance 
of his lodger in a black velvet suit lined with white, a silver-hilted sword, 
white ruffles and a cane.©48 

On September 10, when Lidén was guest preacher in the Swedish 
Church, Swedenborg was among his hearers. It was his habit sometimes 
to attend services and afterward to dine with the minister or some 
other friend. But he made the statement that “he had no peace in the 
church, on account of the spirits, who contradicted what the minister 
said, especially when he treated of three persons in the Godhead, which 
is the same as three Gods.” 

When Swedenborg dined with Lidén he was merry and full of fun. 
“T highly respected and loved him,” wrote the learned Doctor, but 
“through my conversations with this remarkable man I have become 
convinced of what Voltaire says, quite fitly: ‘There is nothing to be 
gained from an enthusiast. One must never be so bold as to tell a man 
the faults of his mistress, nor a pleader the folly of his cause, nor must 
one talk reason to an Illuminé.’ ’’ ©49 


Says Ferelius: 


Some might think that Assessor Swedenborg was eccentric and 
whimsical, but the very reverse was the case. He was very easy 
and pleasant in company, talked on every subject that came up, 
accommodating himself to the ideas of the company and never 
speaking of his own views unless he was asked about them. But if 
he noticed that any one asked him impertinent questions, intended 
to make sport of him, he immediately gave an answer that obliged 
the questioner to keep silent without being the wiser for it.65° 


The Rev. Arvid Ferelius, since 1761 pastor of the Swedish Church on 
Princes Square, was a man of forty-three years who came from 
Westrogothia and had attended the gymnasium at Skara. His testimony 
on Swedenborg was written in a letter from which our report is taken. 
He was an affirmative reader of the theological writings, in contrast 
to the assistant pastor, the Rev. Aaron Mathesius, who had also been 
given the works but was never willing to read them. 

Born in Finland, the youngest of twenty-five children, Mathesius was 
some ten years Ferelius’ junior, and strongly antagonistic to the views 
of his superior whom he later succeeded in supplanting in the London 
chapel. Mathesius eventually became insane and was suspended from 
the congregation.©5! He was the originator of slanderous accusations 
against Swedenborg which he circulated after the latter’s death. 
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There is ample evidence that Ferelius was a diligent student of 
Swedenborg’s writings, although he never openly acknowledged his 
adherence to the New Church, requesting that his name be kept out 
of it as long as he lived. Each of his three daughters, however, was mar- 
ried to a leader in the Swedenborgian movement in Sweden, a fact which 
speaks for itself. Ferelius’ wife was from his native province of Westro- 
gothia, their marriage having taken place on board the vessel that 
brought her to London.®? 


* *K * 2K K 


Swedenborg now issued his small treatise on The Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body, thought by some to have been the promised 
answer to the philosopher Kant,©5? whose attempts to arrive at a basis 
of certainty in science and religion had been very inconclusive and 
involved. Swedenborg’s explanation of the relationship of soul and body, 
as set forth in this little pamphlet, is extremely simple. There are 
only three possible opinions about how the soul and body operate in 
union, he says. The first, which he calls “physical influx,” is founded 
on the fallacious assumption that the senses flow into the thought and 
produce it. The second, called “spiritual influx,” regards the soul, which 
is purer and more interior than the body, as flowing by orderly laws into 
the body, which is grosser and more exterior. The third opinion is that 
there is between the two “a pre-established harmony.” No fourth opin- 
ion respecting the intercourse between soul and body can be framed, 
for ‘either the soul must operate on the body, or the body on the soul, 
or both continually together.” 

The discussion closes with the following statement: 


Spiritual influx has hitherto been deduced, by those who have 
treated of it, from the soul into the body, but not from God into 
the soul and thence into the body . . . Now since it has been 
granted me to be in the spiritual world and in the natural world 
at the same time, I am obliged by my conscience to communicate 
these facts. For of what use is the possession of knowledge without 
its communication? . . . It is in fact, spiritual avarice. 


In a Memorable Relation Swedenborg describes a meeting, in the 
other world, between the disciples of three philosophers—Aristotle, Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz. After much verbal conflict and diversity of opinion 
concerning the three views on the intercourse of soul and body which 
have been propounded, they decide to settle the dispute by lot and, 
the lot falling to “spiritual influx,” (Descartes’ view) they all agree to 
abide by that because it came out first. But suddenly an angel ap- 
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peared and informed them that it was not by chance but by Providence 
that the truth presented itself to the hand of him who drew the lots. 


CaN ae Th See ete 


A special object in Swedenborg’s journey to England in the sum- 
mer of 1769 was to arrange for the distribution of the Brief Exposition 
in an English edition. It was not to be expected that the practical 
English would spend time reading a treatise in Latin; so, in order to 
reach them with this important preliminary message, Swedenborg em- 
ployed a translator—possibly John Merchant who had translated the 
second volume of Arcana Coelestia into English many years before. 
The pamphlet was printed by the successor of John Lewis. 

Dr. Messiter assisted Swedenborg in distributing the English edi- 
tion. His fine letters recommending the book to the attention of various 
doctors of divinity in the colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen have survived, together with the professors’ polite replies, written 
before those gentlemen had read the work.®54 

Quite different was the response of Thomas Hartley, the rector of 
Winwick who had visited Swedenborg in company with Dr. Messiter. 
Arriving home deeply moved, he wrote Swedenborg a long letter expres- 
sive of his gratitude and wonderment, a letter that had important re- 
sults. It begins: 


Most respected and beloved Sir, I consider myself most highly 
favored and I rejoice from my inmost heart in having had the 
honor, which you lately granted me, of conversing with you; and 
also in your having been so kind and friendly toward me who am 
quite unworthy of such a favor .. . Believe me, O best of men, that 
by my intercourse with you I consider myself crowned with more 
than royal favors; for who among kings, if he is of a sane mind, 
would not gladly converse with an inhabitant of heaven, while 
here on earth? But the things which are hidden from the great 
men upon earth are revealed to the humble. 

In speaking with you every suspicion of flattery must be hushed. 
For what ground for flattery can there be, when I attribute every- 
thing in you, however great and extraordinary it may be, to the 
Lord, and not to yourself, and when I look upon you only as an 
instrument of His mercy and great kindness! But may I be per- 
mitted to offer honor and glory to the instrument—for this is 
well-pleasing to the Lord; and may I be permitted to tell you, 
from a heart full of gratitude, that I consider myself thrice blessed 
that your writings, by the Divine Providence, have fallen into 
my hands? For from them, as from a living fountain, I have drawn 
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so many things, as well for instruction and edification as for my 
great delight, and I have been freed by them from so many fears, 
and from so many errors, doubts and opinions, which held my mind 
in perplexity and bondage, that I seem to myself sometimes as if 
transferred among the angels. May the Lord, the Highest and Best, 
forbid that I deceive myself with a vain and premature hope; and 
may He always keep me in a state of humility and repentence, 
anxious to shun all evil and ready to do all good, so that I may 
safely and happily reach the goal of our destination in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.655 


Mr. Hartley then asks Swedenborg several questions on points of 
theology, which were answered in the course of their correspondence 
and subsequently published under the title: Nine Questions concerning 
The Trinity Proposed by Thomas Hartley.©*© 

He then made the suggestions which led Swedenborg, in return, to 
put into writing a brief account of his life: 


If, perchance, after your departure from England, either Dr. 
Messiter or I, or both of us, should be called upon publicly to 
defend your writings, and if likewise an occasion should arise of 
defending you, their author, against some malignant slanderer who 
would wish to injure your reputation by a web of falsehoods—as 
those are in the habit of doing who hate the truth—would it not 
be well for you, in order to repel such slanders, and make them 
recoil upon their originator, to leave with us some particulars re- 
specting yourself, your degrees in the University, the public offices 
which you administered, your friends and relations, the honors 
which, I am told, have been conferred upon you, and about anything 
else that might be useful in establishing your good character, so 
that pernicious prejudices may be removed; for it is our duty to 
use all lawful means, lest the cause of truth should suffer injury. 

Secondly, if, perchance, after your return to Sweden, some 
persecution should be excited against you by the clergy, on account 
of your religion—which may God prevent—return, then, I beseech 
you, to England, where you may dwell in safety. Dr. Messiter 
and I will prepare for you a convenient place and house, either 
in town or in the country, and we shall provide for every thing that 
may conduce to your well-being. This will be no trouble to us, 
but will give us the greatest possible pleasure. 

I commend myself to your favor and affection, and I am, and 
shall always be, my teacher and most distinguished friend, with’ 
all due reverence, Your most obliged servant, Thos. Hartley. (East 
Malling, near Maidstone, Kent, August 2, 1769)°57 
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Before setting sail for Sweden in the beginning of September, Sweden- 
borg sent his Friendly Reply to Thomas Hartley which that clergyman 
published in his English edition of The Intercourse between the Soul 
and the Body translated under the high-sounding title: “A Theosophic 
Lucubration on the Nature of Influx.” Hartley’s elaborate preface to the 
pamphlet begins: 


It is said in the prophet Amos, “Surely the Lord will do nothing 
but He revealeth His secrets unto His servants the prophets.’ He 
has done this in olden times, and is He a variable God, that He 
will not do the same in the last times? Is He less communicative, 
or His servants now less dear to Him? . . . Will not the Lord 
send some enlightened Seer with a message of peace and com- 
fort to His people, some Caleb to testify unto them of the good 
land which he hath seen, and also bearing with him a cluster of 
the fruit of it, for their encouragement to go up to possess it? 
. . . He has done this in the person and writings of the Honorable - 
Emanuel Swedenborg, who for these five-and-twenty years past 
has been favored with an open vision of the spiritual worlds, 
and still continues to enjoy the same, and communicate to his 


brethren many curious, wonderful and instructive discoveries 
658 


To Hartley’s warm letter of appreciation, Swedenborg replied:%9 


The friendship which you manifest in your letter greatly pleases 
me; and I thank you sincerely for both, but especially for your 
friendship. The praises with which you overwhelm me, I re- 
ceive simply as expressions of your love for the truths contained 
in my writings; and I refer them, as their source, to the Lord, 
our Saviour, from whom is everything true, because He is the 
Truth Itself, John XIV: 6. 


Referring to Hartley’s suggestion that it might be well for Sweden- 
borg to leave with Dr. Messiter and himself some particulars respect- 
ing his life and official station, he says: “After reflecting on this, I 
have been led to yield to your friendly advice and will now communi- 
cate to you some particulars of my life...” Then follows the auto- 
biographical sketch which will be found in full in Appendix F. After 
describing his father’s position, his own journeys, his office in the Board 
of Mines, his ennoblement and his mineralogical works, he proceeds to 
enumerate his distinguished relatives and episcopal connections and 
says: 

All the bishops of my native country, who are ten in number, 
and also the sixteen senators and the rest of those highest in 
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office, entertain feelings of affection for me. . . Even the king and 
the queen, and the three princes, their sons, show me great favor 
. . . Wherefore I am far from apprehending, in my country, that 
persecution which you fear and against which, in your letter, you 
desire in so friendly a manner to provide .. . 

Your letter has induced me to write all these particulars in 
order, as you say, that “ill-conceived prejudices may be removed.” 
Farewell, and from my heart I wish you all blessedness both in this 
world and the next; which I have not the least doubt you will at- 
tain, if you look and pray to our Lord. 

ei TRNAS: Sa aT 

About the time of Swedenborg’s departure, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1769, a little basket was brought to Mr. Hartley, stuffed with 
hay. In the basket lay a sheet of paper closely covered with writing 
in Swedenborg’s hand, entitled Appendix to the Treatise on the White 
Horse.©©® It contained many quotations from the Scriptures on the 
word “Horse” (Equus) and its spiritual meaning, intelligence, and 
continued: 

It is well known that in Egypt there were hieroglyphics, and that 
these were inscribed on the columns and walls of temples, and that 
at this day no one knows what is signified by them . . . They were 
nothing else than correspondences . . . this and no other was the 
most ancient style of writing. 

. . . Since with the Ancients, this science of correspondences 
was the science of sciences . . . it is a matter of importance that 
some one from your society devote his labor to this science which 
can be done especially from the correspondences disclosed in the 
Apocalypse Revealed ... 


Mr. Hartley, understanding this sentence to refer to the study of 
hieroglyphics, wrote to Dr. Messiter, 

‘“‘ ., . By ‘someone from your society’ (aliquis e vestra Societate) he 
certainly means you, or me, or both. Accordingly I am ready to join 
with you in this work, which he seems to lay upon us, to the best of 
my power...” He suggested that they “pick up some useful books on 
hieroglyphical learning.” (Maidstone, near Kent, September 17, 1769.) 

However, that it was not the science of hieroglyphics that Sweden- 
borg meant, but the science of correspondences, is evident from his 
statement, at the close of the paper: “If it be desired, I am willing to 
unfold the Egyptian hieroglyphics which are nothing but correspon- 
dences, and to give them to the public a work which no other person 
can accomplish.” There is no record of anything being said on this 
subject when Hartley and Swedenborg met a year later. 
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Heresy Trial at Gothenburg 


When Swedenborg arrived in Stockholm in the fall of 1769, his ex- 
pectations that he would be well received by his distinguished friends 
and relatives—as he had written to Hartley—seemed entirely justified, 
and he was far from apprehending the persecution that his English 
friends feared. Writing to Dr. Beyer he says that he found high and 
low pleased to see him and favorably disposed. He was invited to dine 
with his Royal Highness the crown prince (afterward Gustavus III) 
and had a long conversation with him and the crown princess. After- 
ward he dined with some of the senators and conversed with the lead- 
ing members of the House of the Clergy, and all the bishops who were 
attending the Diet treated him with kindness—with one exception®®! 
(Stockholm, October 30, 1769). 

We are informed by Major-General Tuxen that Swedenborg re- 
turned to Stockholm by way of Gothenburg. This overland route would 
also have been the shortest if his first destination was Norrkoping, the 
place set for the meeting of the Diet. As he had left England in the 
beginning of September and did not arrive in Stockholm until a month 
later, he probably spent some days in Norrkoping, where we shall see 
that he had important business. It is clear from his letter to Beyer that 
he had not met this friend, at least not long enough to have had much 
intimate conversation with him, for in this letter he refers to matters 
that would otherwise have been discussed between them orally. It was 
not necessary to wait for wind and weather, as when he was on a sea 
voyage, and he may have deliberately avoided a personal encounter 
with Dr. Beyer, on account of the undesirable effect this might have 
had on Beyer’s standing in the Consistory. The situation in the western 
coastal town had ripened considerably, and tension there was high. 
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Of this Swedenborg had been kept informed, and his presence might 
have been more embarrassing than helpful. 

A bitter controversy had broken out in the Consistory involving not 
only the right and wrong of “the Swedenborgian doctrines,” espoused 
by some of the teachers in the gymnasium but also the broader issue of 
the right to promulgate new ideas, in general, thus the very principle 
of freedom in matters of religion. 

Bishop Lamberg and Dean Ekebom, who formerly were friendly 
toward Swedenborg—he always sent them his books and greetings— 
had become outright enemies of Doctors Beyer and Rosén, and it was 
fear of the consequences of free thought, even more than the ideas them- 
selves, that had produced the change. As long as the new ideas con- 
cerned merely the question of a new Bible exegesis that opposed the 
pronouncements of the Council or Trent or the Formula Concordiae, 
quite a number of the faculty members were interested in them, 
especially Lectors Roempke and Gothenius. The former had read a 
synodical essay highly flavored with Swedenborgian ideas, and the lat- 
ter had helped Dr. Beyer get out his volume of provocative sermons. 

Up to this time Swedenborg’s works had circulated only among the 
learned who could read Latin. But after Rosén had published a re- 
view of The Apocalypse Revealed and Beyer had issued his Household 
Sermons in Swedish, the situation changed.°6? The new ideas in re- 
ligion were finding popular expression, and that was quite another 
thing! High time that these heresies be drastically opposed before they 
found their way into the homes of the people, where the slightest de- 
viation from sanctioned doctrines would upset the flock and embarrass 
the shepherds. 

This was the view taken by Bishop Eric Lamberg, whom the records 
depict as a weak and rather vain individual, not greatly respected in 
his diocese, and also by the popular, hot-headed Dean Olof Ekebom, 
arch-enemy of the New Church and the active ingredient in the witches’ 
broth that was brewing in the Consistory cauldron. “Our Dean needs to 
learn to know himself,” wrote Gothenius, “that man has all the ignorant 
people among us as his worshippers . . . a superficial man, even in his 
chief subjects, an ignoramus.” © 

The blow fell on September 27, 1768, when a country parson named 
Peter Aurelius urged the Consistory to take stringent measures to stop 
the circulation of books containing doctrines that militate against God’s 
Word and the dogmatic writings.©©> 

On October 12 the Rev. Anders Kollinius, another country parson, 
prayed the bishop to enlighten the clergy as to how far the writings of 
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Swedenborg really were objectionable. Do they contain merely in- 
nocent theological problems? Or were they actually heretical? If the 
latter, would it not be a crime for teachers to imbue others with such 
religious principles? 

The Consistory cannily appointed Dr. Beyer as the one best in- 
formed, to submit a report, which he did, but not until the following 
February. Swedenborg, he said, was known as a virtuous citizen, a 
giant of learning, and one whose veneration for the Divine Word was 
unbounded. Surely the thoughts of such a man on matters of religion 
ought not to be rashly condemned without a thorough examination? If 
anyone will do the will of Him who has sent Jesus, he shall know 
whether a doctrine is of God, and thus Divine, or whether it has a 
merely human origin and so ought to be rejected (John vii, 17). 

Dean Ekebom—who presided during Bishop Lamberg’s absence at 
the Diet—expressed himself, a month later, in much stronger terms: 
“TI am not acquainted with the religious system of Assessor Swedenborg, 
nor shall I take any trouble to become acquainted with it,” he loftily 
declared, “but from conversations with the author and an examination 
of his Apocalypse Revealed . . . I must confess that his doctrines appear 
to me corrupting, heretical, injurious and in the highest degree objec- 
tionable.” 

Particularly abhorrent to the dean was Swedenborg’s contention that 
the Sacred Scriptures can not be understood without the doctrine of 
correspondences; that God is said to be one in essence and person; that 
justification by faith alone is denied; that the bread and wine of the 
Holy Supper must be spiritually understood, and many other points. 
He found Swedenborg ‘diametrically opposed to God’s Word and the 
dogmatic writings of the Lutheran church, and full of the most intoler- 
able errors which overturn the very foundations of faith in the Christian 
religion. They are consequently not merely schismatic but in the high- 
est degree heretical, in most parts Socinian,* and in every sense ob- 
jectionable.” Wherefore he advised the clergy of the diocese most earn- 
estly to be on their guard against the theological writings published by 
Assessor Swedenborg, and he urged Pastor Kollinius to make a positive 
statement giving the names of those leading men who are reported as 
favoring these principles, “‘so that the innocent may escape suspicion 
and so that those who favor and promote false opinions may be treated 
according to law and the royal decrees.” He advised that the bishop be 


* The followers of Socinus acknowledged the human of the Lord while denvine 
His Divine. 
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instructed to report the matter to the House of the Clergy at the ap- 
proaching Diet, so that they might not fail to take necessary steps to 
prevent the spread of Swedenborgian doctrines. 

Beyer strongly objected to the Consistory passing judgment with- 
out an examination of Swedenborg’s system and advised that the mat- 
ter be submitted to no less a person than His Royal Majesty himself, 
who will graciously decide what further steps are to be taken. Dr. 
Rosén also objected to taking any hasty action before the writings of 
Swedenborg have been thoroughly studied. 

Ekebom’s condemnation reached Swedenborg while he was in Am- 
sterdam. (See p. 374.) In great indignation, he wrote immediately to 
Beyer, enclosing a reply to the charges which he labeled untrue and 
evidently written by “a person who seems to have neither a bridle for 
his tongue nor eyes in his forehead.”’ He suggested that his letter be 
printed, and threatened the dean with criminal prosecution unless he 
retracted his condemnation. The doctrine, he said, cannot be called 
heretical, since it acknowledges the Divine Trinity, the sanctity of the 
Holy Scriptures, a Christian life, and so forth. He scores the dean for. 
declaring the doctrine to be full of the most intolerable fundamental 
errors, “corrupting, heretical and injurious,” while admitting that he 
has not read the books or become acquainted with Swedenborg’s system. 
Ekebom’s declaration that the doctrine is Socinian Swedenborg de- 
nounces as “a cursed blasphemy and lie,” for Socinianism signifies a 
denial of the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. “I look upon the word 
Socinian as a downright insult and a diabolical mockery . . . The dean’s 
opinion may be taken for the flood which the Dragon cast out of his 
mouth after the Woman, to drown her when she was in the wilderness.” 
(Amsterdam, April 15, 1769)*%%° 

Odium theologicum now took possession of the Gothenburg Consis- 
tory and two parties developed, one filled with extravagant zeal for 
orthodoxy, the other with anxiety on account of threatened persecu- 
tion. As Beyer could not be brought to account for his Household Ser- 
mons—they were published under official sanction—and as Kollinius 
refused to give the names of the leading men under suspicion, the in- 
trepid public prosecutor, Assessor Aurell, inspired with hatred and 
abetted by Ekebom, finally produced some of the notebooks of Beyer’s 
students as evidence of heresy and summoned pupils before the Con- 
sistory to bear witness against their teachers. At private expense Aurell 
published the official minutes of the Consistory under the title: Minutes 
on Swedenborgianism and the so-called Household Sermons.©® 
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If Lamberg and Ekebom were the master minds, the villain in the 
piece was their special friend, the lawyer Anders Aurell—son of the 
aforementioned Pastor Aurelius—a man “very amiable to those who 
agreed with him, but impatient with anyone who dissented.” He is 
described as quarrelsome and unprincipled, rather than zealous for 
Christian truth. While he pretended to act from zeal for the church 
and for the purity of doctrine, all his actions bore the stamp of un- 
scrupulous pettifogging. One of the reasons for his vindictive spirit 
seems to have been that he bore a personal grudge against Dr. Beyer. 
He was an artful antagonist. To win others over to his side, he em- 
ployed flattery. Wrote Gothenius: “His love for me is so blind that 
he speaks of me, even in the presence of my colleagues here, as an in- 
comparable man as to learning and such things, and when I think it 
over carefully the only reason for it is that I do not make any show of 
my qualities as he thinks a great many others do of theirs. As a friend, 
he is affectionate and faithful.” 8 

Gothenius was a man of liberal but somewhat cynical turn of mind, 
as evidenced by his letters to Librarian Gjorwell. He was friendly to 
Beyer and often voted with him. “I should like to be where liberty of 
opinion is not too strictly circumscribed, as is the case at Lund, for 
instance, where I certainly should not wish to be. The condition of 
servitude there is so great that Dr. [Carl Jesper] Benzelius, that 
honest man, received a reprimand from one Engestrom because he pos- 
sessed a few volumes of Swedenborg’s works .. . ” 69 

In a burst of frankness, Gothenius discloses to his Stockholm cor- 
respondent a secret motive in the persecution of Beyer: ‘The Rev. Doc- 
tor Kullin’s holy zeal consists in a desire to get Beyer out of the way 
and off the field, so that afterward he himself, as the senior lector of 
philosophy, may secure the prebendal pastorate which is the pre- 
requisite for a chair in Theology.’’ Professor Lorenz Kullin was Dean 
Ekebom’s right-hand man in the prosecution. 

Gothenius shied, nevertheless, at being identified with the new move- 
ment: “Do not believe of Gothenius that he is a Swedenborgian, or 
the pupil of a dreamer. But it is against his nature to do the man an 
injustice, by storming at him, without actually showing wherein he 
has transgressed against our confession of faith. It does not take a 
great deal of cleverness to shout ‘Swedenborg is a Socinian,’ but it 
would probably be, for many, quite an embarrassing proposition to refute 
him, for in order to do this one must at least be acquainted with his 
opinions... ” 
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Dr. Gabriel Andersson Beyer was at this time a man in his fifties who 
for twenty-two years had been teaching the sacred languages and 
theology in the college. This controversy was not an easy thing for 
him to bear, attended as it was with other hardships. Full of courage 
and tenacity when it came to defending the truth as he saw it, Beyer 
was not a strong man physically but, as he says, “enfeebled by a chronic 
disease of the chest accompanied with fever.” In the person of Aurell 
he had an inveterate enemy perhaps, as one historian suggests, because 
he had formerly opposed him in a litigation. 

In the autumn of 1769 Beyer’s wife died, leaving him with five small 
children. Her death was attended with circumstances highly shocking 
to her husband. She had been induced to deny the new doctrines they 
had together acknowledged as true. Her husband wrote about this to 
Swedenborg who, in his reply, explained that her disordered state of 
mind was due to the presence, at her deathbed, of two pe htt a 
of whom was Dean Ekebom himself: 


What you relate respecting your wife in her dying hours, was 
caused especially by the impression of two clergymen who as- 
sociated her in her thoughts with those spirits from whom she 
then spoke; it sometimes happens with some in the hour of death 
that they are in the state of the spirit. Those spirits that first 
spoke through her belonged to the followers of the Dragon which 
was cast down from heaven (see Rev. XII), and who then became 
so filled with hatred against the Saviour, and consequently against 
God’s Word and against everything belonging to the New Church, 
that they cannot bear to hear Christ mentioned. When the sphere 
of our Lord descends upon them out of heaven, they become rav- 
ing mad and seek to hide themselves in holes and caverns, and thus 
to save themselves, according to Rev. IV, 16. Your deceased wife 
was with me yesterday and informed me of many things which she 
had thought and spoken to you, her husband, and with those who 
led her astray. Were I at this time near you, I might relate to you 
many things on this subject, but I am not permitted to write about 
them . . .©79 (Stockholm, October 30, 1769) 


The climax came when Dr. Beyer, in accordance with Swedenborg’s 
suggestion, printed this letter. The Consistory was furious. They called 
up the printer and roundly berated him. They threatened Beyer and 
Rosén with the loss of their positions. 

Such was the situation when Swedenborg landed in Sweden in the 
fall of 1769.°72 
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The Diet that year was meeting in the coastal town of Norrk6ping 
instead of in the capital. The Cap party were then in power but were 
soon again to lose their supremacy to the Hats. They thought that by 
convening the Diet in a small town like Norrképing they would put a 
wholesome distance between themselves and the influence of the capital 
—with its foreign embassies and conservative office-holders—but this 
proved unavailing. The pressure groups packed their bags and _ fol- 
lowed the Diet to the southern city, where accommodations were so 
scarce that noblemen put up with living in huts and farmhouses in 
order to be near the political center—greatly to the advantage of the 
natives, who charged exorbitant prices for rooms sometimes too low to 
stand erect in.©7? 

If Swedenborg attended the session, he took no active part in it. His 
interest in politics had by that time waned, for he was rarely seen in 
the House of Nobles, where partisanship and self-interest struggled for 
mastery. In the House of the Clergy, however, his name came up for 
discussion.®73 

Swedenborg had ordered a small box of books to be sent from London 
containing fifty copies of his work on Conjugial Love, which he in- 
tended to distribute among the members of the Diet. When informed 
that the books had been confiscated, he inquired about this of various 
bishops. All of them answered that they knew nothing about it 
except that the books were being held in storage until his arrival, to 
prevent them from being scattered. That was what Bishop Filenius, the 
Speaker of the House of the Clergy, had announced. The matter had 
not been discussed and nothing had been entered on the minutes, so the 
House had no part in holding the books. 

Bishop Filenius—to whom Swedenborg referred when he said that, 
with one exception, all the bishops had treated him kindly—was 
a connection by marriage, Filenius’ wife, Ulrika Benzelstjerna, being the 
youngest daughter of Anna and Erik Benzelius. Swedenborg at once 
turned to this influential relative to get his box of books released, and 
Filenius assured him that he would attend to the matter. When his 
old uncle left, Filenius embraced him and kissed him. But when 
Filenius went up to the House, he was the one who most strongly 
insisted that the books should not be released. It is told that he won 
over a majority in the House “through cunning and craft.” &7* When 
Swedenborg later discovered what Filenius had done he expressed great 
contempt for the bishop, whom he likened to Judas Iscariot, who be- 
trayed his friend with a kiss. A downright refusal, he said, would have 
pleased him much better than a false promise inspiring confidence. 
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Again he brought the matter up with Filenius and on October 6 he 
sent a memorial to the Diet demanding the release of his books. But 
again the bishop refused to deliver them, and he had his way in spite of 
Swedenborg’s insistence that “Conjugial Love was not a theological 
work but mostly a book on morals.” ©75 ) 

However, this matter was not of any vital importance to Swedenborg, 
for he had brought thirty-eight copies with him and had previously sent 
over five, and nearly half of these had already been distributed to people 
of prominence. “Those that are detained at Norrkoping will be sent 
abroad where there is quite a demand for them,” he wrote to Beyer.°7° 

Perhaps the sole relative whom Swedenborg considered endowed with 
real spiritual intelligence was Bishop Lars Benzelstjerna, the younger, 
son of Emanuel’s sister Hedwig and his fellow associate on the Board 
of Mines, Lars Benzelstjerna. Bishop Lars always showed a friendly 
disposition toward his uncle and Swedenborg held him in high esteem. 
He had sent copies of the Brief Exposition to this Bishop Benzel- 
stjerna and to Count von Hopken with strict injunctions not to lend 
them to anyone else, because ‘“‘theology is now in its winter, and here 
in the north the night lasts longer than in the southern parts where- 
fore, in their darkness, they kick against everything of understanding 
and reason in the New Church.” ©77 

In the same letter to von Hopken, he wrote: 


It is certain that the Brief Exposition meets with adverse criti- 
cism, as was foreseen by your Excellency; yet only in the begin- 
ning, as long as men are in darkness on account of preconceived and 
false principles. However, since that which is rational has light 
within itself, even in theological matters, therefore the truth will 
eradually be seen and acknowledged, as has been the case in many 
places abroad. But as I am doubtful whether this change has al- 
ready taken place in Stockholm, I have delivered only one copy 
to Bishop Benzelstjerna with strict injunctions that it is by no 
means to be communicated to any one else; for Benzelstjerna is, 
in my estimation, a rational man even in theology, and does not 
accept irrational things from obedience to faith . . . The purpose 
is to establish a universal church in all Christendom . . . The pres- 
ent church insists that reason shall be bound and placed under 
obedience to faith . . . Your Excellency’s pleasure in my writings 
gladdens my heart . . . (Stockholm, Nov. 17, 1769) 


It was not only a question of new views—it was a question as to 
whether the intellect was at all to be permitted to function in matters 
of faith, or whether opinions once established should hold sway and 
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reign supreme and undisturbed forever. This question had been raised 
very early in Swedenborg’s life, in fact his work On the Infinite in 1734 
was a bold step forward in the championship of freedom for religious 
speculation. Here, too, he was the spearpoint of the age, by many years 
anticipating the French philosophers. 


a, Ca ae ae 


On December 4 Bishop Lamberg wrote from Stockholm, to his con- 
sistory in Gothenburg, that he had brought the Swedenborgian matter 
up in the Ecclesiastical Committee and that it would soon come up for 
discussion before the entire House of the Clergy. The heavy hand of 
authority was now to fall on such culprits as dared to introduce novel- 
ties into theology. “In future it will not be advisable for anyone who 
fills the public office of a teacher to defend this doctrine or to spread 
it among others,” he stated. The scandal made by the printing of 
Swedenborg’s “‘infamous letter’’ was indescribable and measures would 
be adopted for checking “the licentious spirit of our printing presses!” ©78 
“I intend to keep the strictest guard lest this cancer should spread,” 
he wrote privately to Aurell. Swedenborg’s doctrinal system was “plenti- 
fully tinged with Mohammedanism.” (To accuse anyone of Moham- 
medanism in those days was equivalent to calling him a Communist 
in 1952!) The charge of Mohammedanism was levelled at Sweden- 
borg by several reviewers. It arose from his description of heaven as a 
paradise of conjugal delights. 

_ The intrepid prosecutor Aurell, in the true spirit of Torquemada, 
urged Filenius to leave no stone unturned: 

“T entreat you to take the most energetic measures to stifle, punish, 
and utterly eradicate the Swedenborgian innovation and downright 
heresies by which we are encompassed . . . so that the boar which 
devastates and the wild beast which desolates our country may be driven 
out with a mighty hand,’—the boar being presumably benign old 
Swedenborg and the wild beast Dr. Beyer! 

“Rest assured that every Christian, prudent and severe measure will 
be taken to save from eternal damnation those souls whom Jesus has 
redeemed by His blood and death .. . ” was Filenius’ pious assurance, 
describing the amazement of the House of the Clergy at Swedenborg’s 
“hallucinations.” | 

In Gothenburg Ekebom used his gavel, threatened and scolded the 
erring lectors. He even insisted that their chairs should be removed so 
that they would have to stand while their case was under discussion until 
Rosén, in an eloquent statement, reminded him that Spanish inquisi- 
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tions are forbidden in Sweden. Beyer was alarmed at the great ado 
made over the printed letter, and fearful of what might befall Sweden- 
borg himself. 

But the latter had no fears on his own account, and we have a 
slight suspicion that, like an old Viking, he was enjoying the storm! 
“Such a noise does no harm,” he wrote, “for its effect is like that of 
fermentation in the preparation of wine by which it is cleared of im- 
purities; for unless what is wrong is ventilated, and thus expelled, 
what is right cannot be seen and adopted . . . Two honorable friends 
in London have invited me to England and I am considering whether I 
shall go thither next spring,” he informed him... . “I have been told 
by an angel from the Lord that ‘I may rest securely on my arms in the 
night,’ by which is meant the night in which the world is now im- 
mersed in respect to the things of the church.” (Stockholm, December 
283s OO)PR? 

Soy, eae: YAR ee RN 


Swedenborg was at this time much in the public eye and frequently 
the butt of jokes. The newspapers printed articles about him. Verse 
writers made comical references to the controversy. A political satire 
bore the title: ‘““An Address to the Cap party from the Kingdom of the 
Dead .. . held per influxwm during the author’s visit in mundo Sweden- 
borgiano ...” and a writer entertained the Stockholm public with a 
description of how he could make nothing out of the Swedenborgian 
books until he shuffled the pages together like a pack of cards and read 
them off helter-skelter.®° A popular humorist opened his latest 
book, My Son upon the Galley with these words: 


At the time when Swedenborgian spirits were revealing them- 
selves in printed protocols in Gothenburg; at the time when the 
dirt is thickest upon the streets of Stockholm, and when women 
rattle loudest in their Kitchens and Pantries; in a word: in the 
golden Sausage-time of the year 1769, I, who now am writing, re- 
ceived an order to present myself upon the Swedish East India 
Company’s ship Finland, which then lay ready to sail for Can- 
ny RNAS by 


We do not know who the enterprising writer was that presented the 
Swedish public with the first collection of anecdotes. His Thoughts 
and Entertaining Stories about Herr Swedenborg’s Conversations and 
Communications with Spirits, was published anonymously in 1770.6? 
Similar collections were also issued in Germany and Denmark, usually 
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containing accounts of the Stockholm fire, the lost receipt, and the 
queen’s secret. 

It was to this public agitation that Swedenborg referred when he 
wrote, in a letter to Beyer, that there was “a general disturbance” on 
the subject of his inspiration. He was considering the report about a 
boy from Skara who was said to be having visions and curing diseases. 
He found it unwise to discuss the boy’s condition, he said, on account 
of the agitated mood prevailing all over the country. He nevertheless 
arranged with a rich family in the city to take the boy into their house- 
hold and educate him, offering himself to provide his travelling expenses 
and to meet him and take him to the family, if he came. (Stockholm, 
November 14, 1769, and January 18, 1770) 

A proof of how high the emotional temperature had risen is contained 
in Count von Hépken’s letter to Professor Samuel Alf: ‘I am one of 
those who have especially defended and protected Swedenborg against 
persecution,’ he says (Ulfasa, December 10, 1769). But he feared 
that the old man, in his printed letter, has “unwittingly kindled a fire 
which will be extinguished God knows when!” ©84 

‘“Swedenborg is here, setting fire to the Swedish Zion,” is how 
Gjorwell expressed it, writing to Dr. Lidén. (Stockholm, December 26, 
1769)€85> And Lidén replied: “In Gothenburg they are simply mad. 
Three doctors of divinity have lost their reason and orthodoxy, and 
proclaim themselves Swedenborgians .. . ” Lidén himself advised a 
policy of silence: 


I should consider it best not to mention anything about the 
Swedenborgian battle which has unfortunately arisen. How can 
anyone argue with a man who writes everything ex visis et auditis, 
who in express words says that God Himself has been revealed to 
him, and that he writes at His command? Why should they always 
ring the alarm bell among us here? In England and Holland, where 
the assessor’s books are printed, people are amused at them; no 
sect arises there. But just persecute the man, prohibit his writ- 
ings, and then you may be certain that supporters will be found. 
For my part I would laugh at him but not write against him. We 
have a bishop who would like to burn up the whole city of Gothen- 
burg, if he could, in order to root out Swedenborgianism there once 
and for all. Is that the right method? (Gothenburg, September 
18, 1769 )°8e 


That personal danger actually threatened Swedenborg is indicated 
by a story which Robsahm tells, on rather good authority:¢? 
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A cunning stratagem was planned by certain members of the 
House of the Clergy, by which Swedenborg was to be summoned 
before a court of justice and, after examination, to be declared a 
man bereft of reason by religious speculations, whom it was most 
dangerous to leave at liberty and who ought therefore to be con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum. 

As soon as a certain senator, a friend of Swedenborg, heard 
about this, he wrote the assessor a letter disclosing the scheme, 
and advising him to leave the country. 

Thereupon Swedenborg became very sorrowful and, going 
straightway into his garden, fell upon his knees and in tears prayed 
to the Lord, asking Him what he should do. He received the com- 
forting assurance that no evil would befall him—as was the case; 
for his enemies did not dare to carry out their persecution when 
they considered that he was the head of a family and related to 
other influential families both in the House of Nobles and in the 
House of the Clergy. 


Immediately after relating this Robsahm assures the readers of his 
Memoirs that his statements are true in every particular. 

Another writer repeats an anecdote that is not so well authenticated. 
He states that during the session of this Diet, Swedenborg’s life being 
in danger, he gave his servants orders to admit no one into his house, 
which seems credible enough when taken in connection with the inci- 
dent just related. 

The story runs that a young man came to Swedenborg’s residence 
with the purpose of assassinating him. When the housekeeper told him 
that her master was not at home the young man would not believe her 
and ran into the garden to look for him. “God, however, provided 
means to protect him. As the young man was rushing into the garden, 
his cloak caught in a nail of the lock [of the gate] so that he could not 
disengage himself, and his naked sword fell to the ground. In this em- 
barrassment the fear of being discovered took possession of him and 
he withdrew in all possible haste.” ©8% 

This brings to mind Swedenborg’s account of the violent opposition 
he once encountered in the spiritual world where, he says, a certain one 
came running up to him with threatening gestures and addressed him 
in a passionate voice: “Art thou the man who wishes to seduce the 
world by instituting a New Church and . . . endowing with love truly 
conjugial those who embrace its doctrines? . .. Is not this a mere fic- 
tion, and dost thou not hold it forth as a bait and enticement for 
others?) 9%, 
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An anecdote, based on oral tradition, relates that the gardener and 
his wife once, in the middle of the week, appeared before Sweden- 
borg in his study, attired in their best clothes, the housekeeper in tears, 
the gardener wringing his cap. Upon Swedenborg’s inquiring what was 
the matter, Wessel said that they wished to leave his employment. 

Swedenborg’s surprise was great, since he knew of no reason for 
their wanting to leave him so suddenly after many years of faithful 
service. 

“People say we ought not to serve you any longer, because you are 
not a proper Christian,” said Maria, ‘““You never go to church, for 
years you have not been inside St. Mary’s.” 

“Do you believe that it is the steeple and the copper roof which 
make the church a holy place?” Swedenborg is said to have replied. 
“Is it holy for any one but him who has Christ’s Church in his heart? 
Is it the walls, the organ and the pulpit that constitute its holiness?” 

“Oh no, sir. We know that well enough,” Maria replied. 

“Well then, in this room, or in the garden, or wherever a prayer 
is sent up to Him who is the Giver of all good, there is His Church. 
It is therefore here where I live sheltered from the world.” 

The two faithful servants bowed their heads while carefully Sweden- 
borg explained to them a faith of which charity is the kernel, the out- 
ward forms of piety being merely the shell. 

“My friends,” he concluded, “look back upon the years you have 
daily seen me before your eyes, and then decide for yourselves whether 
I am a Christian or not. I submit myself to your judgment. Do what 
you deem to be right.” 

The next day they stood before him again, now in their week-day 
clothes, and he asked them how the examination had turned out. 

‘Oh, Master Assessor,” said the couple, “we looked for a single word, 
for a single deed that was not in agreement with what the Lord has 
commanded us, and we could not find one!” 

“I hope and pray that it may be so,” Swedenborg said. “You will 
remain with me, then?” 

“Yes, master.” 

(“God must indeed have forsaken us when He allowed us to suspect 
our own Assessor of not being a Christian,” added the old lady, many 
years later, as she finished her story.)69° 


i Se a 


On January 2 the Royal Council, to which the Gothenburg heresy 
case had been referred, handed in its decision that the members of 
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the Consistory should report to His Majesty on the errors of Sweden- 
borgianism and what measures they had taken to prevent them from 
spreading. They were warned not to circulate reviews and translations 
of Swedenborg’s works which contained anything conflicting with the 
purity of doctrine. 

In carrying out this decree, Dean Ekebom attempted to go a 
step farther than he had any warrant for doing, and warned the clergy 
of his diocese to suppress Swedenborgianism, labeling it “heresy” al- 
though not a word to that effect was contained in the royal letter. 

Doctors Beyer and Rosén, like all the others, had to comply with the 
royal command to express their views on Swedenborg’s writings and 
with trembling hands, but free and undaunted spirits, they did so. 
Rosén’s short, vigorous declaration consisted almost entirely of Scrip- 
ture quotations, cleverly handled. “Is there to be no prophet any 
more?” he asks, and “Shall we find no vision from the Lord? (Psalm 
XXIV, 9; Lam. II, 9, Sam. III, 1). If so, abandon Swedenborg and 
reject visions, yet .. . I know that Paul was ‘caught up,’ and that 
heaven was opened for many. (I. John, I, 51; Acts VII, 56.) Why then 
should visions and spirits be foolishness to us, as the crucified Christ 
was unto the Greeks? (I. Cor. I, 23) ... And if it be really a fact 
that spirits or angels have spoken with Swedenborg, I am not dis- 
posed to fight against God, nor am I willing to curse him whom God 
hath not cursed. (Acts XXIII, 9 and Num. XXII, 8.)” 

Rosén amplified his views in a letter to Senator von Hopken: “The 
people call upon the Father, as one God, to be conciliated for the sake 
of a second, and to do certain things by the operation of a third, as 
our prayer books tell us. Are we not told that one God was angry 
and implacable, until the death of the second? How does this strike the 
more enlightened theologians ... ? I cannot see why, in a free nation, 
these doctrines should be maintained as infallible and pure...” He — 
deplores it deeply if, after having served without reproach for so many 
years, he now has forfeited the royal favor and his privileges as a sub- 
ject. It is a sad prospect, and this affair has plunged him into an 
abyss of misfortunes. “But a confession at the expense of truth, and — 
by which the cause of truth is injured, I deplore more than all suf- 
ferings . ..” (Gothenburg, April 14, 1770)692 

Beyer’s Declaration is ample, mature and systematic. 

Addressing his sovereign, he says that for a long time he has en- 
tertained a secret desire to lay before the most gracious father of his 
country, the Lord’s representative on earth, a faithful confession of 
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things so important for time and for eternity. He rejoices that the 
opportunity for so doing is now at hand, that those hitherto in igno- 
rance may hear truthful testimony concerning them and that an end may 
be put to unpleasant controversies and hatreds. ‘Genuine truths re- 
quire a calm, settled state of the mind, and cannot thrive amidst tur- 
moil, but if they are of God, they nevertheless cannot be overthrown.’’692 

He quotes the Confession of Faith as stating that “Holy Scripture 
is the sole judge, measure and rule by which, as by a touchstone, all 
doctrines must be carefully investigated and judged.” He cites the 
nation’s laws to the effect that clergymen are under oath not to enter- 
tain, spread, or preach any other doctrine than that which “God the 
Holy Ghost has Himself dictated and taught” in the Bible. He also 
cites the Royal Decree that proclaims for all the inhabitants of Sweden 
freedom in all matters of religion which are not opposed to the genuine 
confession of faith. ‘‘A doctrine is therefore pure when it is derived from 
the Word, and a confession is genuine when it agrees with such a 
doctrine.” 

After this Beyer proceeds to prove that Swedenborg’s teachings are 
not opposed to the Word of God. ‘Although more than twenty years 
have now elapsed since these particular writings began to be published 
and distributed to the universities and libraries, and to the most 
learned men in most European countries, not a single valid refutation 
of them has so far, to the best of our knowledge, come to light... ” 
He speaks of the remarkable consistency and mathematical logic of 
Swedenborg’s works, and that the practical tendency of all of them is 
for the amendment of life, to make us fit and disposed for heaven. He 
argues that Swedenborg’s teachings are in complete agreement with 
the Apostles’ Creed, and based on the recognized rule that Scripture 
must be interpreted by Scripture. Every doctrine has been drawn from, 
and collected from the Word, and confirmed by its literal sense. 

“Who dares to prohibit Divine Light from shining as much as it 
pleases?” he asks. He concludes that ‘Whoever is anxious to arrive at 
certainty in his investigation of the truth, must undertake a study of 
these books for himself.” Appealing to the king for protection against 
enemies, haters and detractors, Beyer finally cites his long and faith- 
ful services in the college and refers to his motherless family of five 
young children, promising to respect and obey whatever the king orders 
him to teach or not to teach. 

The days now became very bitter for Dr. Beyer. During his theo- 
logical lectures, scenes of near-riot broke out in the classroom where the 
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students—reflecting the general disorder—were stamping, groaning and 
howling in a most horrible manner, so that the more orderly of them 
complained they could not hear the voice of the teacher. Assessor Aurell 
informed the Consistory that Beyer was giving private evening classes to 
some of the students and merchants’ clerks.°9% 

A report reached Swedenborg that the two doctors were to be de- 
prived of their offices and banished from the kingdom. He is amazed 
and cannot believe it! Not a single step had been taken to examine 
the real point at issue:—whether it is allowable to approach our Re- 
deemer and Saviour Jesus Christ immediately, or whether we must 
approach Him through God the Father. In his letter to Dr. Beyer 
Swedenborg quotes still further from the Creeds, from the Word of God 
and even from the Swedish Hymnbook to prove that this direct ap- 
proach is commanded: 


By day and night I rest 
Safely on Jesus’ breast 
In whom alone I trust. 


“They call this doctrine Swedenborgianism,” he says, “but I, for my 
part, call it Genuine Christianity . . . Were you to be removed from 
office and exiled, what could the present as well as future generations say 
but that this happened to you for no other reason than that you ap- 
proached immediately Our Lord and Saviour?” (Stockholm, April 12, 
1770) S?t 

Swedenborg sent a copy of this letter to the Royal Council where, 
he says, it caused a change in the intended proceedings. The officials 
now saw that to go any farther meant only to fan the flames of con- 
troversy and to advertise Swedenborgianism throughout the land. They 
found it impossible to prove the new doctrines wrong, and had been 
glad enough to find, in Beyer and Rosén, victims that served the pur- 
pose of lifting the matter from Swedenborg’s shoulders so as to meet 
and condemn his doctrines without having to deal with the man per- 
sonally. There was nothing the councillors wanted less than to launch 
a personal attack on the venerated sage whom many of them loved and 
all knew to be virtuous. Besides this Swedenborg had powerful con- 
nections in the government and at court. It was distinctly understood 
that his person was immune from attack.©95 


Se aaa en, 


There was also another mitigating influence at work in Stockholm, 
a secret force for good which was like the unseen but powerful cur- 
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rents in air and water that cause important changes in the climate of a 
country. The prominent Gothenburg manufacturer Augustus Alstromer 
had influence in the Department of Justice. He was a personal friend of 
Swedenborg and one of the small group of readers of his writings that 
had been formed in Gothenburg and who met at the house of Nicholas 
Sahleren. Alstromer thought Swedenborg solved many difficult points 
in orthodox theology; that he stimulated a profound reverence for the 
Word of God; that he promoted self-examination and discouraged self- 
love; and stressed the conviction that we must be of use in the world 
and that the love of our country was imposed upon us by God as a duty 
—things that strongly appealed to every virtuous citizen. Although he 
could speak in no official capacity, Augustus Alstromer quietly espoused 
the cause of Dr. Beyer, whom he admired for his sincerity and courage. 

Augustus had a younger brother, Claes, who was secretary in the 
Department of Justice where the Swedenborgian case was being tried. 
Augustus now wrote to Claes describing the risks that Dr. Beyer ran, 
on account of his conscientious convictions: “Were I myself up [at 
Stockholm] I should try to induce a favorable disposition toward 
Beyer on the part of the authorities. As it is, I must ask you to do it, in 
whatever measure you are able.’ (Gothenburg, February 17, 1770) 

That Claes Alstromer agreed with his brother is patent from Augus- 
tus’ other letters: 


You are quite right in saying that nothing so easily causes 
schism in religions and sects as persecution . . . If a new doctrine is 
allowed to be promulgated quietly it can never win [adherents] 
unless it has reason and a holy Light as guide and then, whatever 
the effects, they will never be dangerous . .. You may wonder at 
my taking so much interest in this case, but I do so from two 
principles. One is for the sake of toleration, which I hope will be 
advanced . . . and the other is the fact that I know something of the 
works of this marvellous author, and I know that they do not 
deserve to be condemned, for his principles not only advocate a 
sound religion but they also would produce the best and most use- 
ful citizens in a country, so that no country could ever be more 
happy than the one where his religious principles gained convic- 
tion among the people. But as things are going, the public is con- 
centrating all its attention upon his visions, disregarding what is 
really the essential .. . (March 3, 1770) 

Neither Beyer nor Swedenborg denies the Trinity, but they say 
that the term “three persons” confuses the thought . . . In re- 
spect to the resurrection of the body . . . it is plainly stated in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians that man will arise in a spiritual 
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body and Paul calls him a fool who thinks otherwise . . . (March 
17,1770) 

Since I informed Beyer of his slim chances he has been quite 
worried, poor man, on account of his many children. He con- 
siders himself fortunate, however, under these circumstances, that 
he is a widower. He can never be expected to recant and deny a 
truth of which he is at heart convinced, but as I said before he is 
obedient to the commands of his superiors, so that if Swedenborg’s 
principles are forbidden he will not introduce them in his official 
teachings. 

Beyer does not hold any secret meetings whatsoever. He as- 
sociates only with some of his relatives, and because they live to- 
gether on confidential terms and think, perhaps, that he is right, 
such reports as this are spread abroad... 

As a result of this decree, Beyer and Rosén, as well as the other 
members of the Consistory, have frankly stated their opinions ac- 
cording to their convictions. Would it be just to make this a 
criminal offence against them? In no wise! Rather, if His Majesty 
finds that they have been mistaken in their opinion, and if Sweden- 
borg’s writings are considered heretical, let this be a command for 
them to observe. If they offend after this, on the other hand, they 
do become criminal and the law defines their punishment. But 
the statements they have now made, at the king’s order, can and 
ought not to be looked upon as either a relapse from the pure 
doctrine or as the propagation of a strange doctrine. (March 21, 
1770) 


By this it would seem that Augustus Alstromer’s view of the case, 
presented through his brother Claes, had some. influence in moderating 
the decree of the Royal Council. 

Alstromer advised Beyer to make a journey to Stockholm and of- 
fered to help him with travelling expenses, but Beyer told him he had 
no patron there to whom he could address himself, and would hardly 
know how to comport himself in the presence of the aristocratic gentle- 
men who have his fate in their hands. He preferred to apply the words 
of the Psalmist, and ‘““Trust in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” (Ps. xxxvii, 3) 
Swedenborg also advised him against the journey.°?? 

When the Royal Council issued its decree on April 26, 1770, it was 
severe enough.°°® After considering the various declarations, the Coun- 
cil “totally condemned, rejected and forbade the theological doctrines 
contained in Swedenborg’s writings.” Lectors Beyer and Rosén there- 
fore stood condemned. Their arguments that the new doctrines were in 
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agreement with Sacred Scripture, the Council brushed aside since “there 
is scarcely one of the numerous sects that have rebelled in the Christian 
Church, from the first century after Christ to the present time, that 
did not base itself on the Sacred Scriptures.” The Council insisted 
that doctrine be based on the Augsburg Confession and not on the 
good pleasure of any individual. The accused men were to be warned, 
however, and given time to repent before more vigorous measures 
were taken against them. In the meantime they were forbidden to give 
instruction in theology. 

Another resolution required that any of Swedenborg’s books that 
came into the country were to be confiscated and no imported books 
were to be released from the custom-houses before permission had been 
granted by the nearest Consistory. 

Severe as was this decree, it could have been even worse, and Augus- 
tus expressed to Claes his pleasure that the Chancellor’s report on the 
Swedenborgian case was so moderately and impartially written. “... 
I am rejoiced that you have been able to accomplish so much for 
Beyer’s retention . . . When we consider what clerical hatred means 

fee -CAtter April 26, 1770)9? 

When the Royal Decree was read in the Gothenburg Consistory 
on May 5, Bishop Lamberg ordered Beyer to cease all teaching of 
theology and the sacred languages and these subjects fell to Dean Kul- 
lin (who for so long had had his eye on the position). Rosén was 
warned not to mix Swedenborgianism into his lectures on Cicero and 
Terence. The two lectors were forbidden to make proselytes and to 
address either private or public gatherings. 

When Swedenborg heard the sentence he was highly indignant. Why 
had he received no information as to what was going on? Why had 
he not been informed of the printed proceedings before they were sent 
to him by a friend in Denmark? (Tuxen) His books are declared to 
be heretical, he is declared to be speaking lies, and all this without a 
hearing! He addressed himself to the King:7°° 


Most powerful and gracious King, 

I feel compelled at this juncture to have recourse to Your 
Majesty’s protection; for I have been treated as no one has ever 
been treated before in Sweden since the introduction of Christian- 
ity, and still less since the establishment of freedom here. I will 
first give you a brief account of things as they happened. Upon my 
return from abroad the last time I was informed that Bishop 
Filenius had confiscated my work entitled De Amore Conjugiali 
[Conjugial Love], which appeared in Holland and was sent to 
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Norrkoping . . . Immediately afterward the clergy from Gothen- 
burg made a noise in their House about my books, and pushed mat- 
ters so far that the House appointed a committee on Swedenborg- 
ianism, consisting of bishops and professors. This committee sat 
for several months and at last reported handsomely and reason- 
ably on the subject and thereby suppressed completely the dis- 
turbance which had been made . . . When the bishop and dean 
of Gothenburg, who are the torch and trumpet in this affair, dis- 
covered that they made no progress in the reverend House of the 
Clergy they—to stir up and kindle the flame anew—commenced 
a publication of twenty sheets or more about Swedenborgianism 
which is filled with invectives ... 

I received no more intimation than a child in the cradle of all 
that took place . . . From beginning to end, all was done without 
my getting a hearing, when yet the whole matter was about 
Swedenborgianism, and the printed papers are filled with coarse 
and reprehensible language without touching materially the subject 
of Swedenborgianism, which is the worship of the Lord our Sav- 
iour. Of these printed papers I had no other knowledge than what 
I received from a general commissary of war at Elsinore?7°! and 
afterward from a friend here in Stockholm who lent them to me 
LOr AL day) sieve 

From a rumor which has spread here in town I have learned 
that my books have been altogether forbidden importation into this 
country, and further that the same office has stigmatized my 
revelations as untrue and false. In reply to this I humbly beg to 
make the following statement: 

That our Saviour visibly revealed Himself before me and com- 
manded me to do what I have done, and what I have still to do, 
and that thereupon He permitted me to have intercourse with 
angels and spirits, I have declared before the whole of Christen- 
dom .. . and on various occasions in this country before your 
Royal Majesties, and especially when I enjoyed the grace to eat at 
your table, in the presence of the whole royal family . . . at which 
time my mission constituted the sole topic of conversation. Sub- 
sequently, also, I have revealed this before many senators; and 
among these Count Tessin, Count Bonde, and Count Hopken have 
found it in truth to be so, and Count Hopken, a gentleman of en- 
lightened understanding, still continues to believe it. . .. All this, 
however, the office of the Chancellor of Justice . . . declares to be 
false when yet it is the truth. Should they reply that the thing 
is inconceivable to them, I have nothing to gainsay, since I am 
unable to put the state of my sight and speech into their heads, 
in order to convince them; nor am I able to cause angels and 
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spirits to converse with them, nor do miracles happen now .. . 
If any doubt should still remain I am ready to testify with the 
most solemn oath that may be prescribed to me, that this is the 
whole truth and a reality, without the least fallacy. That Our Sav- 
iour permits me to experience this is not on my own account, but 
for the sake of a sublime interest which concerns the eternal wel- 
fare of all Christians... 

In respect to Doctors Beyer and Rosén of Gothenburg, I have 
given them no other advice than that they should approach our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, to whom all power has been given in heaven 
and on earth (Matth. XXVIII, 18); ... nevertheless, for this ac- 
knowledgment alone they have become, to a certain extent, martyrs, 
at least so far as regards the cruel persecutions by the bishop and 
the dean of that town. The same expression also I apply to my 
books, which I regard as my own self when, nevertheless, all that 
the dean of Gothenburg has poured out against them consists 
of sheer invectives, which do not contain a particle Ob (rua javeie 
(Stockholm, May 25, 1770) 


Wishing his friends in Gothenburg to know what he had written 
to the king, Swedenborg sent Augustus Alstromer a letter enclosing a 
copy of his petition, which he had written “in order to break the force 
of the malicious comments, which will no doubt issue from the mouths 
of certain persons, originating in their interior stupidity and perverse- 


ness.”’ 


He continues: 


Two gentlemen of the Supreme Court of Appeals told me that 
the Privy Council was the pontifex maximus in religious matters. 
At the time I did not make any reply. If, however, they should 
repeat this statement to me I should say that, far from being the 
pontifex maximus, they are simply the vicarius vicar pontificis 
maximi,* since Christ our Saviour alone is pontifex maximus .. . 

I have not yet received any answer from the Privy Council 
. . . Iam well aware that they strike me upon my right cheek, 
but how they will wipe off what the other cheek is anointed with, 
I cannot tell . . .7°? (Stockholm, July 19, 1770) 


To the friends in Gothenburg Swedenborg also sent a copy of 


a 


letter which he had addressed to the Universities of Upsala, Lund and 
Abo.7° In another letter he announced his intention to depart for 
Amsterdam to publish ‘““The Universal Theology of the New Church,” 


* Meaning that the Privy Council was simply the vicar of the vicar of the one 


in highest authority. 
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(The True Christian Religion), the foundation of which is the worship 
of the Lord our Saviour; on which foundation if no temple be now 
built, brothels (Jupanaria) will be erected ...” He complains that 
the Privy Council has accepted the judgment of the Gothenburg Con- 
sistory in the matter of the religious trial, “without being aware of 
the fact that this trial has been the most important and the most 
solemn brought before any council during the last 1700 years, since 
it concerns the New Church which is predicted by the Lord in Daniel 
and in the Apocalypse, and agrees with what the Lord says in Matthew 
XXIV:22. (Stockholm, July 23, 1770) 

‘(When our adversaries enter the other life,” he wrote to Dr. Beyer, 
“they will have their places assigned to them. I pity them.” 7 


ae ae x* *« * 


On December 7, 1771, the Royal Council ordered the accused to be 
treated with mildness and Christian charity, without reproaches for the 
past. They finally tired of the case, which had added nothing to the 
government’s credit, admitting that “there is much that is true and use- 
ful in Swedenborg’s writings.” The whole case was finally referred to 
the Gotha Court of Appeals in southern Sweden, where the wearisome 
trial dragged on for three more years. This court in turn agreed to sus- 
pend judgment until the universities had been heard from. (The way 
to handle a hot potato is to pass it on to someone else! ) 

The Upsala professors evidently became convinced that they, too, 
were unable to prove Swedenborg’s writings to be either heretical or 
illogical, for we look in vain for any trace of a final report from them. 
The accusations which had been raised against the Consistory members 
in Gothenburg could not be answered and, finding it highly distaste- 
ful to put a bishop and his entire Consistory on trial, Upsala finally 
managed to get permission “‘to be excused from the duty of presenting 
the results of their inquiry.” The universities had been unable to show 
that Swedenborg was wrong. 

So ended this most important trial for spiritual freedom. Many years 
later the people of Sweden were granted complete freedom of religion. 

Swedenborgianism took hold in Westrogothia, where much liberty 
of thought has been traced to its energetic, venerated one-time bishop, 
Jesper Swedberg. The diocese of Skara became the center of a vital 
movement. Martyrs were not lacking. Mention should be made of the 
Rev. Sven Schmidt, who was deprived of his office, declared insane and 
imprisoned because he insisted on teaching the Swedenborgian tenets.7° 
Among the complaints of local pastors was the amusing one that: 
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‘““A number of old ladies who have not been married in this world are 
said to be greatly enamoured of these doctrines, because Swedenborg 
promises a happy marriage to everybody in the eternal life, contrary 
to the words of our Saviour in Matthew XXII:29, 30.” But the Chancel- 
lor of Justice looked leniently on this lapse in orthodoxy, observing that 
“the old ladies deserved pity rather than notice.” He advised the king 
to let the matter rest, suggesting that the Skara pastor “look for some 
more worthy subject for his pen... ” 706 

Johan Rosén did not live to see the close of the religious trial in which 
he had played so prominent a part. He fell ill in August, 1773, and 
died the following month. 

In February, 1779, Dr. Beyer was granted permission to resume in- 
struction in theology! But a promotion which he esteemed even more 
highly, awaited this learned and patient worker. He was relieved of his 
earthly burdens and could join his friend Johan Rosén and his revered 
teacher, Emanuel Swedenborg, in another and better world. For thirteen 
years Dr. Beyer had been steadily at work on a large folio volume, his 
Initial Index to Swedenborg’s Theological Works, which was elegantly 
printed in Amsterdam.7°7 When he had sent the last sheet off to the 
printer, he sickened, took to his bed and died, after a few days’ illness. 


x * ae ak aK 


Some time before his departure on his last journey abroad, Sweden- 
borg again saw King Adolf Frederic. His Majesty was very gracious 
and referred in a friendly way to Swedenborg’s petition of protest 
about his treatment by the Department of Justice. 

‘The Consistories have kept silent on the subject of my letters and of 
your writings,” said the king, laying his hand upon Swedenborg’s 
shoulder, and he added: “We may conclude, then, that they have not 
found anything reprehensible in them and that you have written in 
conformity with the truth.” 70% 
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The Last Journey 


Swedenborg was now eighty-two years old, and his crowning work 
was yet to be produced. All through the trying winter of 1769-70, 
he had been working to complete it. Even in the north, where the win- 
ter is so long and cold, it was now spring. The ice in the harbor had 
given way to glistening ripples, the breezes that drove against the flap- 
ping sails in the channel were heavy with the odors of pine and fir. 
Full-laden honey-bees plied their trade in nectar from bluebells and 
yellow primroses, sweet-pease and gillyflowers in the city gardens. 

By the spring of 1770 The True Christian Religion was completed, 
and on June nineteenth Swedenborg wrote the memorable lines: 


After this work was finished the Lord called together His twelve 
disciples who followed Him in the world; and the next day He sent 
them all forth throughout the whole spiritual world to preach the 
Gospel that The Lord God Jesus Christ reigns, whose kingdom 
shall be for ages and ages, according to the prediction in Daniel 
(VII, 13, 14), and in the Apocalypse (XI, 15); also that “blessed 
are they that are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb.” (Apoc. 
XIX, 9). This took place on the nineteenth day of June, 1770. 
This is what is meant by these words of the Lord: “He shall send 
His angels and they shall gather together His elect, from the end 
of the heavens to the end thereof.” (Matthew XXIV, 31)7°9 


The bulky manuscript was now ready for the printer and Swedenborg 
prepared to set out on his eleventh foreign journey. He seems to have 
known that it would be his last. 

On a sheet of paper, to be delivered into the hands of Carl Robsahm, 
he wrote out a statement of protest against any condemnation of his 
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writings during his absence. This protest was based upon the law of 
Sweden which declared that the House of Priests was not the sole judge 
in matters of religion, in as much as theology belongs also to the other 
Estates. 

He penned a few lines of farewell to Dr. Beyer, telling of his intended 
departure for Amsterdam in the course of a few days and that he 
wishes herewith to take leave of him: “I hope that our Saviour will 
sustain you in good health, preserve you from further violence, and 
bless your thoughts.” (Stockholm, July 19, 1770)71° 

As a parting gift to his good friend Count Anders von Hopken, he 
presented his portrait in oils by Pehr Krafft, the Elder, now hanging 
in the castle of Gripsholm. 

Then, on a folio sheet, he made a list of his possessions to be left in 
charge of his agent, giving the value of each item: the silver service, 
the chandelier, the coffee pot and the sugar bowl; the milk can, the 
fine teaspoons and tongs; two candlesticks, the jewelled tray and six 
precious snuff boxes. A gold watch and chain, a microscope and his 
diploma of nobility were also among these personal belongings.71 

He paid a visit to the Board of Mines to take leave of its members 
and to present a copy of his work on Conjugial Love, and arrange 
for his quarterly salary to be paid in Stockholm as long as he was 
abroad.71 

The old housekeeper and gardener had been comfortably settled in 
a home with an ample pension and considerable property acquired dur- 
ing their years of service.71% 

The garden would undergo changes in time. The smartly clipped 
box figures would lose their contours. The boarded maze that had 
echoed to children’s laughter would begin to fall apart. Soon weeds 
would overtake the lawn and the sanded paths where ladies and gentle- 
men had walked with the scholar, and the paint would fall off the yel- 
low-panelled summer house where the assessor had received so many 
curious visitors. But the old man who closed the garden gate for the 
last time would not be thinking of these things. For him this place 
had been hallowed by happy, diligent hours in the land of the spirit, by 
bitter trials and glorious achievements. 

Before embarking, Swedenborg went to the city bank to bid farewell 
to Carl Robsahm, his faithful friend and neighbor. Again Robsahm 
asked him if they would ever meet again. 

Said Swedenborg: 
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Whether I shall return again, I do not know, but of this I can 
assure you, for the Lord has promised it to me, that I shall not 
die before I have received from the press this work which is now 
ready to be printed, Vera Religio Christiana (The True Christian 
Religion), the object of my present journey. But if we do not 
meet again in this world we shall meet again in the presence of the 

Lord, provided we live in this world according to His will and not 
according to our own. 


After that Swedenborg took leave of Robsahm, “in as blithe and 
cheerful a frame of mind as if he had been a man in his best years; 
and the same day he departed for the last time from Sweden.” 714 


cs ae * * * 


In a letter to Major-general Tuxen, Swedenborg had said that if the 
ship remained for some time off Elsinore he hoped to have the pleasure 
of coming to Tuxen’s house to wish him and his dear wife and chil- 
dren “‘all spiritual welfare .. .” 715 

As an experienced traveller, he knew the winds of Oresund and the 
Kattegat. His ship was, in fact, delayed in her journey to Holland, as 
he had surmised, and Tuxen learned that she had been lying at anchor 
for four days a few miles off Elsinore detained by a contrary wind. He 
therefore took a boat and went out to see the assessor.71© 

When the interesting description of Tuxen’s encounter with Sweden- 
borg was written down, twenty-two years later, the Danish Major- 
general was an old man and his memory failed him in several par- 
ticulars. This should be borne in mind when evaluating his testimony, 
and also the fact that no original text exists, but only an English 
translation. In presenting it Tuxen gave his correspondent leave to 
“print whatever he pleases, and leave out what he thinks of less conse- 
quence or use’—a privilege of which we gladly take advantage.7!7 

The captain welcomed Tuxen and immediately ushered him into 
Swedenborg’s cabin, where the venerable assessor sat at a table, in 
dressing gown and slippers, his hands supporting his face, his eyes wide 
open and raised. He was startled when Tuxen addressed him, but soon 
recovered his composure and gladly accepted the proffered invitation to 
visit Tuxen and his wife in their home. Briskly he dressed and, 
telling the captain where he could be found, accompanied his visitor 
to town. 

Tuxen’s wife was an invalid who had suffered for thirty years from 
extreme nervousness. Swedenborg cut short her apologies, politely 
kissed her hand, and assured her that the malady would pass away and 
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that she would again become as beautiful as she had been at fifteen. 
He himself, he said, had for the past twelve years been afflicted with 
a weak stomach “‘and during that time had scarcely taken any other food 
than coffee and biscuits.” (!) 

Later in the afternoon their conversation was resumed in the pres- 
ence of Tuxen’s wife, his daughter and three or four young ladies, his 
relatives, whom Swedenborg entertained with polite attention, talking 
about various things such as the favorite dogs and cats that were 
caressing him and jumping on his knee, showing off their little tricks. 

Tuxen was sorry he had no better company to amuse the elderly 
scholar than ‘‘a sickly wife and her young girls.” 

“And is not this very good company? I was always partial to the 
company of ladies,” Swedenborg replied. 

“This led me jokingly to ask him whether he had ever been married 
or desirous of marrying,” said Tuxen. | 

“Hie answered, No; but that once in his youth he had been on the 
road to matrimony, King Charles XII having recommended the famous 
Polhem to give him his daughter. 

“On my asking what obstacle had prevented it, he replied: ‘She 
would not have me, as she had promised herself to another person to 
whom she was more attached.’ ” 738 

After a little pause Swedenborg noticed a harpsichord and asked 
whether they were lovers of music, and who played it. They all loved 
music, Tuxen told him, and his wife, in her youth, had had a fine voice, 
the best in Denmark according to several connoisseurs of music. His 
daughter, too, played quite well. 

Swedenborg begged the young lady to play, and she performed a 
difficult sonata while he, seated on the sofa, beat the measure with his 
foot, crying ‘Brava! Very fine!” 

Again she played and again Swedenborg complimented her, asking if 
she did not also sing. 

“I sing, but I have not a very good voice, though I am fond of sing- 
ing,” she answered, and promised to sing if her mother would join her. 
Madame Tuxen complied and they performed some Italian duets and 
French airs together, Swedenborg complimenting Madame Tuxen on her 
taste and fine voice, preserved in spite of so long an illness. 

After that the old gentleman retired for a rest and then drank his 
coffee with a few biscuits before leaving for the ship. Here he took an 
affectionate farewell of General Tuxen. 

One of the questions Tuxen had put to Swedenborg was: How many 
persons in this world favored his doctrines? 
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Swedenborg replied that as yet there were only a few, in all, about 
fifty, perhaps, and a like number in the world of spirits.779 He named 
some bishops and senators, notably Count Anders von Hopken. This in- 
spired Tuxen later to address a letter to von Hopken, thus opening a 
correspondence which continued for many years after the Seer’s death. 
Our account is taken from one of these letters, written in 1790. 


* * * x * 


Swedenborg had from time to time written friendly letters to his 
Amsterdam acquaintance, the merchant Cuno, expressing the hope 
that they would meet during the summer, and on the tenth of Septem- 
ber Cuno encountered Swedenborg in the Bourse in company with 
Joachim Wretman.?72° ‘He seemed much more cheerful than when he 
took leave of me last year,’ was Cuno’s comment in his journal. “Up to 
the time of writing these lines I have received no visit from him, and 
time has not permitted me to pay him my respects. He has certainly 
come here for no other reason than to have something more printed.” 
(October 15, 1770) 

Cuno’s estimate of Swedenborg had undergone modification, but he 
was still undecided what to think of him. He had come across Kant’s 
Dreams of a Spirit-Seer and noted, without approval, that the Konigs- 
burg philosopher sought to make Swedenborg ridiculous, repeating the 
stories about his supernatural powers in a ludicrous fashion. He noted 
that Kant mistrusted Swedenborg’s arguments as much as the cur- 
rent reports about him, which Kant then regarded as merely fantastic 
stories. As for the reader, Kant said that “part of it he will not under- 
stand, another part he will not believe, and the rest of it he will 
laugh at.” 

Cuno determined to verify the accuracy of the reports at first hand, 
and when an opportunity came he questioned Swedenborg about the 
story of the queen’s secret and that of the lost receipt. 

He received the reply that they both were true. Swedenborg did not 
dwell on the stories, however, remarking that there were hundreds of 
similar tales and that he did not care to waste words on them as they ~ 
were trifles which made people disregard the great object of his mission. — 

Shortly after this a friend of Cuno in Leipzig sent him a copy of 
Ernesti’s adverse review of Arcana Coelestia. This had a still more 
disturbing effect upon Cuno’s mind. Ernesti voiced the opinion that — 
Swedenborg was worthy of punishment because, under the guise of “an — 
inner sense,’ he had misused and distorted Holy Writ. Cuno was glad 
to have Ernesti’s extracts from the Arcana, as he had never seen that 
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work, which was “no longer to be had for money.” 722 Swedenborg him- 
self had mentioned the review, but he seemed ignorant of Ernesti’s 
opinion, or cared very little about it. Neither of them seemed to be 
aware of Ernesti’s later and still more severe expression of hostility 
to Swedenborg which was soon to be called to their attention. 

The seer was now an object of curiosity to the general public and 
Cuno, writing to a merchant in Hamburg, January 26, 1771, says: 


You ask me what this venerable man is now doing, I will tell 
you. He eats and drinks very moderately, but sleeps pretty long, 
thirteen hours being not too much for him. The news which I 
brought him, that his work De Telluribus, etc. has appeared in 
translation* gave him singular pleasure, and his eyes, always 
smiling, became twice as bright. He is now working on his new book 
indefatigably . . . indeed in an astonishing and superhuman way. 
Sixteen sheets are already printed . . . He reads the proofs himself 
. . . He says his printed work will consist of eighty sheets; con- 
sequently he has figured out that the printing cannot be completed 
before Michaelmas [September 29].722 


The printing was finished in June, 1771, for on the second day of 
July Swedenborg sent a copy to Beyer. Instead of 80 sheets, however, 
there were only 68. The author apparently decided to publish the 
final chapter in London, under the title: Coronis or Appendix to the 
True Christian Religion. This contained ‘an account of the Four 
Churches on this earth since the creation of the world, and of their 
periods and consummation; likewise an account of the New Church 
about to succeed those Four, which will be a Church Truly Christian, 
and the Crown of the preceding Churches.” 72% 

Cuno, on opening The True Christian Religion, was amazed to see 
that on the title-page Swedenborg calls himself ‘““The Servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” When he asked him about this Cuno got the 
reply that Swedenborg had requested and received not only permis- 
sion to do it but even an express command. “It is unbelievable with 
what confidence the old gentleman speaks of his spirit kingdom, his 
angels and of God Himself. Were I to tell you merely the substance of 
our late conversation, I could fill many pages . . . Things came up 
which made my ears tingle . . . I readily acknowledge that I do not 
know what to make of him. To me he remains an unsolvable enigma 

. .”? Later Cuno continues: 


* A German edition of The Earths in the Universe was published by Prelate 
Oetinger in 1770. 
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. . . I have often heard him relate similar extravagances in 
large companies consisting of both sexes, among whom I knew 
only too well there were scoffers. As long as he is speaking, it 
is as if every one must believe him. He is reserved to no one. One 
who invites him is sure to have him. Last week a certain young 
gentleman had him as his guest. Although he did not know him at 
all, he appeared at his table and there met Jews and Portuguese 
with whom he joined in, without distinction. One who is curious 
to see him has no great difficulty. He needs but to go to his house 
where he lets every one in. One can easily imagine that such 
numerous visits take much of his time. So much the less can I 
comprehend how he nevertheless accomplishes his design to have 
two closely set up sheets printed every week and to compose ten 
sheets of manuscript .. . He says that his angel dictates to him, 
and that he can write fast enough... 


“T visited him last Thursday,’ wrote Cuno on March 5, 1771, “and 
found him writing as usual. He told me that the same morning he had 
talked for three hours in the spirit kingdom with the deceased King of 
Sweden.* He had already met him there on Wednesday, thus the day 
before, but when he saw that the king was engaged in a deep conversa- 
tion with the queen, who is still living, he did not wish to disturb 
Bim 74 

When Cuno asked Swedenborg how he could possibly meet, in the 
spirit kingdom, a person who was still in the land of the living, he re- 
ceived the reply that it was not the queen herself but her associate 
spirit.** 


“What kind of thing is that?”’ I asked. (Of this new kind of ap- 
parition I had never before either heard from him nor read.) 

He then assured me that every man has his good or evil angel 
who is constantly with him, but sometimes withdraws from him 
and appears in the spirit kingdom. Of this the living man knows 
nothing but the spirit everything. Such an associate spirit has 
everything in complete conformity with his human companion. In 
the spirit kingdom he has visibly the same figure, the same form 
of countenance, and the same tone of voice, as the man on earth; 
he also wears the same clothes. In a word, this associate spirit of 


* King Adolf Frederick had died on February 12, 1771. 

** Cuno wrongly uses the term “familiar spirit,’ but as Swedenborg’s expression 
in his writings is always “associate spirit” we have taken the liberty of changing 
it in the text, since “familiar spirit” is used in a bad sense, as in the case of Saul 
and the witch of Endor in I. Sam. xxviii. 
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the queen appears no otherwise than as the queen herself, as he 
had so often seen her in Stockholm... 

In order to lessen my astonishment he added that ‘Herr Doctor 
Ernesti of Leipzig had appeared to him in the spirit kingdom in the 
same way, and he had stoutly disputed with him.” What will the 
learned professor [Kant?] say when he learns of this? .. . He 
will laugh about it, and who can blame him? To me it is incom- 
prehensible how I myself can stifle my laughter when I hear such 
extravagant things from him. 


Swedenborg’s dispute with the associate spirit of Dr. Ernesti was 
then already in print. It comprises no. 137 of The True Christian Re- 
ligion, given at the close of this chapter.725 

About this time Swedenborg had a visit from a citizen of Elberfeld, 
a merchant who happened to be in Amsterdam on business. The re- 
markable incident that follows is related by the mystic Jung-Stilling,7?6 
who describes the German merchant as having “an enviable reputation 
for veracity.” So few and so precious were his words that they were 
compared to “golden fruit on a silver salver’’! 

The merchant of Elberfeld had heard of Swedenborg and read some 
of his books, and he wished for a closer acquaintance with the remark- 
able author. The venerable man received him with his customary 
politeness and, the merchant having explained his errand, the follow- 
ing conversation ensued: 


Swedenborg: May I ask you where you are from? 

Merchant: I am from Elberfeld, in the duchy of Berg. Your 
writings contain so much that is beautiful and edifying that they 
have made a deep impression upon me. But the source from 
whence you derive them is so extraordinary, so strange and so un- 
common that you will perhaps not take it amiss of a sincere friend 
of truth if he desires incontestable proofs that you really have 
intercourse with the spiritual world. 

Swedenborg: It would be very unreasonable if I took it amiss; 
but I think I have given sufficient proofs, which cannot be con- 
tradicted. 

Merchant: Are these the well known ones, respecting the queen, 
the fire in Stockholm, and the receipt? 

Swedenborg: Yes, they are the ones, and they are true. 

Merchant: And yet many objections are brought against them. 
May I venture to propose that you give me a similar proof? 

Swedenborg: Why not? Most willingly! 
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Merchant: I once had a friend who studied divinity at Duis- 
burg, where he contracted consumption and died. I visited this 
friend a short time before his decease and we conversed together on 
an important topic. Could you learn from him what was the sub- 
ject of our discourse? 

Swedenborg: We will see. What was the name of your friend? 

The Merchant told him his name. 

Swedenborg: How long do you remain here? 

Merchant: About eight or ten days. 

Swedenborg: Call upon me in a few days. I will see if I can 
find your friend. 


The merchant took his leave and dispatched his business. Some days 
afterward he went again to Swedenborg, full of expectation. The old 
gentleman met him with a smile and said, 

“TI have spoken with your friend. The subject of your discourse was 
the restitution of all things.’ * He then related to the merchant, with 
the greatest precision, what he and his deceased friend had discussed. 

The merchant turned pale, for this proof was powerful and convinc- 
ing. He further inquired, “How fares it with my friend? Is he in a 
state of blessedness?” 

“No, he is not yet in heaven,” Swedenborg replied. “He is still 
in Hades [i.e. the world of spirits], and torments himself continually 
with the idea of the restitution of all things.” 

This answer caused the merchant of Elberfeld the greatest astonish- 
ment. “My God! What! In the other world?” 

“Certainly,” said Swedenborg, “a man takes with him his favorite in- 
clinations and opinions, and it is very difficult to be divested of them. 
We ought therefore to lay them aside here.” 

The merchant took his leave and returned to his home, perfectly con- 
vinced that “Swedenborg was no impostor but a pious Christian.” 
“That for many years he had frequent intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the spiritual world is not subject to any doubt, but is a settled fact,” 
is the narrator’s comment. 

Swedenborg had now so aroused popular curiosity that all informa- 
tion about him had value as news. Some time in the spring of 1771, 
Cuno’s Hamburg correspondent published a collection of anecdotes 
concerning the seer in which he included some of Cuno’s letters. The 
pamphlet, called A Collection of Sundry Accounts respecting Mr. 


* Apocastasis, meaning the eventual salvation of everyone, an idea held by the 
Greek Church Fathers, Clement of Alexandria, and Origin, and opposed by Jerome. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg and his alleged intercourse with the Spiritual 
World,” contained the “Autobiographical Letter to Hartley” and also 
several others which the Hamburg merchant reprinted from a work 
published in Tubingen, in 1767, by Professor H. W. Clemm, entitled 
A Complete Introduction to Religion and Theology.??8® 

Included in the Sammlung was a review of Clemm’s book by Dr. 
Ernesti, taken from his New Theological Library, 1770. The publicity 
given to Swedenborg by Clemm’s highly appreciative book had greatly 
annoyed Ernesti who, in his review, roundly berated the professor of 
theology for printing things like this which Ernesti finds “full of 
naturalism and Socinianism.” Dr. Clemm had offered three explana- 
tions of the Swedenborgian phenomena: (1) they are mere fantasies; 
(2) they are delusions of an evil spirit; or (3) they are the truth. 

Says Ernesti: “There is a fourth [explanation] which without doubt 
is the correct one. They could be fictitious inventions wherewith he 
desires to deceive the world; and in his heart he may be laughing at 
the people—as they deserve—who believe him and do not understand 
his artfulness. Are there not, in church history, examples enough of 
such fictitious inventions whereby men have wished to give authority to 
their own erroneous religious opinions, which also have had this effect? 
And our times are becoming more and more suitable for such deceptions, 
when learned people find themselves inclined to allow and to sub- 
stantiate such dreams and fantasies. This Swedenborg well knows.” 729 

Having thus finished with Swedenborg, Ernesti (the Bear) applied 
himself to the task of devouring Dr. Clemm, whom he has detected 
in the flagrant crime of referring to “a new economy of the world.” 

“This,” exclaims the wrathful sage, “this is too much! This would 
require an entirely new revelation, and this no theologian can admit! 
It smacks too much of the fanatic! God has spoken to us for the last 
time through His Son and the apostles. The world-order which He then 
established in place of the Mosaic law is to last until the end of the 
world...” Ernesti is grieved on Dr. Clemm’s account. If Clemm had 
said such things as these a hundred years ago, what would not have 
happened to him! “But nowadays one may say such things and 
worse!” And so the Bear, having received very little nourishment from 
Prelate Oetinger’s son-in-law, must sadly return to the meagre diet 
of his own paw! Ipse alimenta sibi/73° 

When Cuno read Ernesti’s judgment on Swedenborg he was unable to 
reconcile it with the character of his universally respected friend. 
Swedenborg a deceiver? Cuno much preferred Dr. Clemm’s alternative 
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—that he may have been influenced by his imagination. Not a charla- 
tan! 

What motive it was that induced Cuno shortly after this to send 
Swedenborg a copy of the Hamburg Sammlung, containing a reprint of 
Ernesti’s charges, we do not know. Now, for the first time, Sweden- 
borg read what Ernesti had written against him four years earlier, and 
it aroused his deepest indignation. 

That men should doubt the truth of his visions did not at all sur- 
prise him. That they should consider him a seli-deluded fanatic he 
was well prepared for. He had met that accusation often enough, 
predicted it even, in his first theological book, and plainly stated it 
again in the introduction to his latest work.74* But that anyone should 
accuse him of fraud and deliberate deception, that anyone should think 
him an impostor, he had never before encountered. He had probably 
seen Ernesti’s reviews of Arcana Coelestia and The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, and he was entirely familiar with this man’s spirit but, as Cuno 
implies, all this had made little impression on Swedenborg, who knew 
well enough how his works were received by the learned critics. He 
regarded these works not as his own, but as the Lord’s! This was dif- 
ferent. This was not an attack on the doctrines but on his own person, 
and it was designed to discredit him in the eyes of those who might read 
his works, especially The True Christian Religion which was just then 
off the press. 

Immediately he drafted a short Reply to Ernesti’s Accusations?%? 
and sent it to Cuno with the request that he communicate it to his 
friends. His original note is still preserved in Cuno’s copy of Vera 
Christiana Religio: 


I have read the things written about me by Dr. Ernesti in his 
Theological Library, p. 874, and I see that they are mere slanders 
against my person, and I have not found there a single grain of 
reason against anything in my writings; and yet to attack anyone 
with such poisoned arrows is against the laws of honor. I there- 
fore deem it unworthy to fight against that celebrated man with 
like weapons, that is, to hurl back and repel scandals by other 
scandals; for this would be like two dogs fighting each other with 
barks and gaping jaws; and like women of the lowest sort who, 
when quarreling, throw the mud of the street into each other’s 
faces. Read, if you please, what has been written in my latest work, 
The True Christian Religion, concerning the mysteries disclosed by 
the Lord through me, his servant, and afterward draw your own 
conclusion—but from reason—concerning my revelation. 
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Further, against this same Dr. Ernesti, a Memorable Relation 
has been written and inserted in the above mentioned work, Vera 
Christiana Religio, no. 137, pages 105-108 which, if you please, 
may be read.733 


This note put Cuno in a dilemma. He had hesitated long enough. 
Now it had resolved itself to a simple question of right or wrong. 
Mere justice might have dictated to him the turn he ought to take. 
He had circulated these letters and documents among his friends. 
Was it too much to expect him also to communicate to them Sweden- 
borg’s defence? 

Evidently it was, for loftily Cuno wrote back that ‘the did not con- 
sider it advisable to make personalities and irritating hatred known, 
being more inclined to the endeavor of making up quarrels than foment- 
ing them.” 794 Swedenborg received the admonition with displeasure. 
He published the paper and distributed it himself. 


* *K * * * 


In the Memorable Relation concerning Ernesti’s associate spirit, 
Swedenborg describes being present at the meeting of a synod in the 
other world. The judge addressed the assembled clergymen: 


Oh, my brethren, what an age! There has risen up from the 
herd of the laity one having neither gown, tiara nor laurel, who has 
plucked our faith from heaven and hurled it into the Styx. O 
unspeakable shame! And yet that faith-alone is our star, shining 
like Orion in the night, and like Lucifer in the morning. That 
man, though advanced in years, is wholly blind to the mysteries of 
Our Talth \. 2. 


Then Swedenborg read them an extract from their Formula Con- 
cordiae in which it is stated, as part of the official creed, that: “In 
Christ the Divine and the Human natures are so united as to make 
one person. In Christ God is Man and Man is God.” (Leipzig edition, 
1756, pp. 606, 762; 607, 765). 

When he had read these passages, turning to the president, Sweden- 
borg added: 

“T know that all here present are associated with their like in the 
natural world. Tell me, I pray, do you know with whom you are 
associated?” 

He answered in a grave tone, “I do. I am associated with a celebrated 
man, a leader of a host in the army of illustrious churchmen.” 

“Pardon me if I ask whether you know where that celebrated leader 
lives?” asked Swedenborg. 
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He answered, “I do. He lives not far from the tomb of Luther.” 
(Luther’s tomb is in Wittenberg, forty miles from Leipzig, Ernesti’s 
home. ) | ; 

At this Swedenborg smiled and said, ““Why do you mention the tomb? 
Do you not know that Luther has risen, and has now renounced his 
erroneous ideas of justification by faith in three Divine persons from 
eternity, and therefore has been placed among the blessed in the new 
heaven, and sees and laughs at those who run mad after him?” 

He replied, “I know, but what is that to me?” 


a2 a aS Hae GN ake 


It must have been with a sigh of relief that the eighty-three-year-old 
writer, late in August, 1771, embarked for England where truer friends 
awaited him with a warmer welcome. His great task accomplished and 
his victory won, the cliffs of Dover must have seemed as welcome as a 
flag of truce. He says nothing about any celebration of the Heavens 
when this, his final work, was completed, as in the case of the Brief 
Exposition, but some inference might be drawn from the valuable pres- 
ents which Swedenborg received, in the spiritual world, and listed on 
the inside cover of his own copy of The True Christian Religion.73* 
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Chapter Forty-three 


The Servant of the Lord 


The supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ is the leading theme 
of The True Christian Religion.?*® For fifteen hundred years, Sweden- 
borg says, this teaching has been lost sight of in the Church, and it 
is again to be restored. The Christian Church has passed through 
several stages from infancy to extreme old age. When the primitive 
Church was in its infancy, while the Apostles lived and preached re- 
pentance throughout the world, there had been no thought of a 
trinity of persons in the Deity. But now, when the Church is at its 
end, scarcely a remnant of the true faith survives. Men proclaim one 
God with their lips, but there are three gods in the thoughts of their 
mind. This has come to pass because the Divine Trinity has been 
divided into three persons, each of whom is God and Lord. Conse- 
quently the mind and the lips, that is, the thought and the speech 
are at variance—with the result that no God at all is acknowledged! 

The idea of God having been thus rent asunder, it is Swedenborg’s 
purpose to present an orderly treatment of the Trinity, so that what has 
been rent asunder may again be made whole. For the Trinity dwells 
in the Lord God the Saviour Jesus Christ, like soul, body and opera- 
tion in man. 

In his first chapter, on God the Creator, Swedenborg takes up those 
sublime topics which he had promised to treat as early as 1763 but 
which, as he explained to Dr. Beyer,’37 would have demanded too 
great an elevation of thought if treated alone, namely: the Infinity of 
God, His Immensity and Eternity, Omnipotence, Omniscience and 
Omnipresence. 

By the Lord the Redeemer, he says, is meant Jehovah God in the 
Human which He assumed in order to redeem mankind. The Holy 
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Spirit is explained to be the Divine Operation that proceeds from the 
One God. It is Divine Truth going forth from the Lord, especially in 
the Word. The Holy Spirit is of the same essence as the Word, just 
as what goes forth from a man—his acts, his thoughts—are one with 
the essence of the man himself. It is this Spirit that reforms man 
and regenerates him, that purifies and saves him. 

The True Christian Religion proceeds to a discussion of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Ten Commandments, and the doctrines that lead to 
salvation. By Faith the Apostles understood faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is the faith Paul referred to when he wrote his much 
quoted and greatly misunderstood passage: “Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith apart from the works of the law.” (Rom. 
III, 28). By “‘works of the law” Paul did not mean the Decalog but 
the ritualistic observances of the Mosaic law (nos. 338, 339). No faith 
is real unless conjoined with charity, for it consists not only im doing 
well, but also in willing well to the neighbor. The common belief is 
that charity is nothing else than giving to the poor, relieving the needy, 
and so forth, and these acts are considered meritorious. Charity, 
however, is genuine only in so far as a man has conquered the loves 
of self and the world, for no man can do good until he has put away 
his evils. 

The orthodox teaching had it that, in spiritual things, man is like a 
stock or a stone, or a pillar of salt. 

Entirely contrary to this was Swedenborg’s new teaching that man’s 
regeneration depends upon his freedom of choice. To deprive man of 
spiritual freedom, Swedenborg said, would be like taking away the 
wheels from a machine or the fans from a windmill or the sails from a 
ship, for the life of man’s spirit consists in his free choice in spiritual 
things. “The angels weep when they but hear it said that this free- 
dom is denied by many ministers of the church at this day . . . But, 
my friend, shun evil and do good and believe in the Lord from all 
your heart and with all your soul, and the Lord will love you and will 
give you the love of doing and the faith to believe ...” No one can 
be reformed except in a state of liberty and rationality (nos. 482, 484). 

The doctrine of predestination has come into the church as a con- 
sequence of the erroneous teaching that man is saved by grace or good 
pleasure. “Could anything more cruel be believed of God than that 
some of the human race are damned by predestination? For would it 
not be a cruel creed that the Lord, who is love itself, should desire a 
multitude to be born for hell, or that myriads of myriads shall be born 
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doomed, that is devils and satans? . . . This is an offspring of the faith 
of the present church. The faith of the New Church abhors it as a 
monster.” (no. 486) ; 

Repentance, Reformation and Regeneration are treated in subse- 
quent chapters. As man is born with an inclination to evils of every 
kind, and as no one can be saved unless he repents of his evils, every- 
one must examine himself, recognize his sins, pray to the Lord and 
begin a new life (nos. 520, 528). Unless he does this he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God (no. 572). 

The two sacraments, Baptism and the Holy Supper, are the most 
holy things of worship because they correspond to regeneration and 
salvation. Baptism, however, does not confer salvation, being merely 
a sign that man may be washed from his sins and thus be saved. The 
Holy Supper also is a sign that he who comes to it worthily is con- 
joined with the Lord and introduced among tkose who constitute 
His Body, that is those who believe in Him and do His will (no. 725). 

Swedenborg tells that there appeared to him one day a magnificent 
temple whose walls were “continuous windows of crystal.’”’ Within lay 
the open Word whose radiance illumined the pulpit. In the center 
stood a golden cherub holding in his hand a turning sword. The 
temple signified the New Church; the opened Book signified the revela- 
tion of the internal sense of the Word; the cherub was the sense of its 
letter which can be turned in adaptation to various teachings. The 
inscription above the temple door read: 


“Nunc Licet” 


“which signified that now it is permitted to enter intellectually into the 
mysteries of faith.” (no. 508) 
Concerning the Second Coming of the Lord, he says: 


Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in person . . . and 
nevertheless has foretold that He was to come and establish a 
New Church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows that He will 
do this by means of a man, who is able not only to receive these 
doctrines in his understanding, but also to publish them by the 
press. That the Lord manifested Himself before me, His servant, 
and sent me to this office, that He afterward opened the eyes of 
my spirit and thus introduced me into the spiritual world and 
granted me to see the heavens and the hells, and to talk with angels 
and spirits, and this now continuously for several years, I affirm in 
truth; as also that from the first day of that call I have not re- 
ceived anything whatever pertaining to the doctrines of that 
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Church from any angel, but from the Lord alone while I have 
read the Word (no. 779). 


* * *K ** * 


Swedenborg arrived in London early in September, 1771. He took 
a hackney coach and directed the coachman to drive to Mr. Shear- 
smith’s in Great Bath Street, where he had stayed before. It happened 
just then that Shearsmith was going out on business, and Swedenborg 
caught sight of him in the street; so, leaning out of the coach window he 
called out, 

hiat is nel Phatvis ter, os- 

The coach stopped and Mr. Shearsmith turned around and recognized 
his former lodger, whom he assisted to alight and led into the house. 

When Swedenborg told him that he had come to lodge with him again, 
Shearsmith regretfully informed him that the rooms were now occupied 
by a family. 

“But I will go upstairs and ask them if they will quit the lodgings to 
make room for you,” he said. He returned with the news that they 
were willing to accommodate him and, wonderful to relate, the family 
moved out at once, without further ado, giving up their apartment to a 
perfect stranger! 

The Shearsmiths regarded Swedenborg as not merely a lodger but a 
friend and a real blessing to their home, a holy man, favored of God. 
The Baron, as he was always called in England, appreciated the kind- 
liness of these gentle people, for he himself was friendly and unpreten- 
tious. He required almost no attention. Nothing could be simpler than 
his fare when at home—a roll with some hot milk for dinner—and 
even some of this usually remained for the children to finish. However, 
he enjoyed a dish of eels, or an occasional pigeon pie, but he never 
ate any supper and usually retired early to bed. Time meant nothing to 
him. If he felt like writing he might continue all night, and perhaps 
sleep round the clock. No one must disturb him at any time. That was 
all he asked and the Shearsmiths gladly complied. 

The maid, Elizabeth, who was devoted to the venerable oecntleraitel 
relates that once his snuffbox spilled on the carpet and he requested 
her to shake it out, an operation that usually occasioned considerable 
sneezing. She would have been glad to do it, but this was Sunday. 
When reminded of that fact Swedenborg said that then it could very 
well wait. 

“To a good man like the Baron every day of his life was a Sab- 
bath,” was Shearsmith’s answer to a pietistic gentleman who once 
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objected that Swedenborg could be no good Christian since he did not 
attend church regularly. 

Shearsmith was completely convinced that his guest could converse 
with the spirits of the departed. This, at first, had startled and per- 
turbed him, but in time he came to look upon it as “a Divine instinct” 
working on the Baron’s mind. “I think he was chosen for some extra- 
ordinary work,” is how he expressed it. Swedenborg’s manner, be- 
havior, and life appeared to him to be “much after the manner and life 
the apostles led . . . There was something very sincere and innocent in 
his countenance.” 

The Baron would often stand in the doorway between his two rooms 
and speak, just as if holding a conversation with another person, al- 
though no one else was to be seen. These conversations, lasting for 
an hour or more, would usually be held toward two or three o’clock in 
the morning. Shearsmith, overawed, could not understand what Sweden- 
borg was saying, as it was in an unknown tongue, but he got the im- 
pression that it had to do with the Second Coming of Christ and the 
establishment of a new church. It was this that made people refer to 
his guest as “the New Jerusalem gentleman.” 

Swedenborg worked at the round folding table in the center of his 
living room that lay heaped with manuscripts to which he was con- 
stantly adding pages. When Mr. Ferelius visited him with the pastor 
of the Danish church, he was seated at work on a paper which demon- 
strated from the writings of the apostles that the Lord.was the only 
true God. The Hebrew Bible lay open before him, that and the Latin 
version constituting his entire library. Pointing to a place opposite, 
Swedenborg told his visitor that recently the apostle Peter had been 
with him and stood there. 

“Not long ago all the apostles were with me, indeed they often visit 
me.” 

Upon being asked why no one else beside himself had the privilege 
of talking with spirits, Swedenborg answered that everyone was able to 
have it, now as in Old Testament times, the only hindrance being that 
at the present time men are so carnally minded.799 

One of the Swedish friends, Consul Christopher Springer, speaks 
in his testimony about Swedenborg’s “rich endowments from God.” 740 
He astounded the politician with his detailed information concerning 
the state of his deceased friends and enemies in the other life, telling all 
about Springer’s secret dealings with them. It was almost incredible! 

One of Springer’s inveterate opponents had been Count Claes 
Ekeblad, the “Hat” leader, who was involved in the political rupture 
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that brought about Springer’s downfall and banishment. On one occa- 
sion Ekeblad had provoked Springer to draw his sword upon him, 
but they had made up their quarrel and each one promised the other 
never to mention the occurrence as long as they lived. On another 
occasion Ekeblad attempted to offer Springer a bribe of 10,000 rix- 
dollars which he had indignantly refused. 

Count Ekeblad died in October, 1771, and Swedenborg related to his 
friend how he had met him in the world of spirits where all their secret 
transactions were revealed. 

‘Continue to merit his reproaches. Depart not from the good way, 
either for honors or for money . . . and you will prosper,” was Sweden- 
borg’s advice to Springer. 

From his “acquaintances in the spirit world” Swedenborg had learned 
much about the secret negotiations that took place nine years before, © 
when Springer had been engaged by the English government to mediate 
the peace between Sweden and Prussia, much to the chagrin of the 
“Hats” who desired the war to continue to a successful conclusion. 
(See p. 300). He praised Springer for his conduct on that occasion, 
and even specified the three high personages whose services Springer 
made use of at the time, a thing that had remained a profound secret 
among the negotiators. 

_ How was it possible for Swedenborg to obtain such information, 
and who had disclosed to him these things? Springer asked. 

‘Who informed me about your affair with Count Claes Ekeblad?” 
Swedenborg answered. “You cannot deny that what I have told you 
is true.” 

Swedenborg later told Springer that Ekeblad, their one-time adversary 
in politics, was not so bad a man as they had thought him, after all, for 
he was then preparing for heaven. 


In these days Swedenborg admitted fewer visitors than during his 
former stay with the Shearsmiths. But, as usual, when parting, he went 
downstairs with them and bowed politely at the door, lifting his vel- 
vet Cap. 

He was much occupied with translations of his works into English, 
and was often visited by a man whom he employed as translator. His. 
most intimate friend, the Rev. Thomas Hartley, frequently stayed for 
hours, carrying on long conversations with him in Latin. Both Hartley 
and Messiter were working on translations of the Latin writings, sup- 
plying their English editions with prefaces recommending the books 
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to the public. After publishing his rendition On Influx, Hartley finished 
a translation of Heaven and Hell which Mr. Cookworthy had begun.74! 

Shortly before Christmas in 1771 Swedenborg suffered a stroke 
which confined him to his bed for some three weeks in a state of 
unconsciousness, unable to speak. He took no food during the whole 
of this time excepting a little tea and cold water and once a little red 
currant jelly.742 He told his friend Springer that during this illness 
his spiritual sight was for a time withdrawn, the greatest tribulation he 
had ever had to bear. It was like an unendurable blindness and he 
had felt a horrible sense of depression. But after several days he re- 
covered his internal sight and was happy and comforted again. It 
was the last of his trials. 

His English friends had been greatly distressed over the Baron’s 
failing health and depressed state of mind. Early in February Hartley 
wrote to Shearsmith, asking whether his guest “sits up and is cheer- 
ful; if he is in any way of recovering his strength, and in general how 
affected by his disorder; for his valuable life and health is a matter of 
great consequence. I am well satisfied that nothing is wanting on your 
part and that of your good wife.” 743 

Springer had asked Swedenborg when he thought the New Jerusalem, 
or New Church of God, would manifest itself. To which Swedenborg 
answered that no mortal, nor even the highest angel, could predict the 
time, as God alone knew it. “Read the Book of Revelation, X XI, 2. and 
Zechariah XIV, 19,” he said, ‘‘and you will see that the New Jerusalem 
will undoubtedly manifest itself to all on the earth.” 744 

We wonder, as the aged seer lay there, whether he reflected now upon 
that other time when he had been seized with a disease nearly deadly, 
his head so heavily weighed down with the severity of the pain that 
he thought his end had come. That was in 1765 while he was ex- 
plaining the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse about the Two Wit- 
nesses that prophesied in sackcloth, standing like two olive-trees, two 
candlesticks, before the God of the earth. He, too, had stood like a 
candlestick, testifying to God. “The spiritual sense of the Word has 
been disclosed by the Lord through me. . . This surpasses all the revela- 
tions which have hitherto been made since the creation of the world,” 
he said in the last of his writings.745 

Was Swedenborg convinced that he had made his revelations about 
the true Christian religion so clear, so plain, that they could be ac- 
cepted as true by any reader? Or was there needed another witness in 
order that the things he had recorded might stand out as reliable? 
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“The testimony of two men is true. If I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is not true ... There is another that beareth witness of me,” 
Jesus had said of His mission. (John V, 31-38). What was this second 
witness, in Swedenborg’s case, if not a heavenly enlightenment in the 
mind of the reader who sees the teachings of religion as consistent 
with all that he recognizes as good? This is suggested by a conversation 
reported by a man who called on Swedenborg shortly after his arrival in 
London in September. 

The Rev. Francis Okely was a deacon in the Moravian church and 
a friend of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 

Okely had become acquainted with Swedenborg’s works as early as 
1768, and was quite impressed with the teachings, recognizing many of 
them as important truths. But he confessed his inability to understand 
The True Christian Religion. 

Swedenborg told him, coolly and deliberately, that he could not 
understand the work without divine illumination.746 After the inter- 
view Okely wrote to John Wesley expressing doubts about Sweden- 
borg, doubts which were shared by Wesley, who had himself taken. up 
some of the theological works for serious consideration, writing after- 
ward in his Journal: ‘“He [Swedenborg] is one of the most in- 
genious, lively, entertaining madmen that ever set pen on paper. But 
his waking dreams are so wild, so far remote both from Scripture and 
common sense that one might as easily swallow the stories of Tom 
Thumb or Jack the Giant Killer.” 747 

Some time in February John Wesley received a startling note from 
the Swedish seer: 

‘“‘Sir—I have been informed in the world of spirits that you have a 
strong desire to converse with me. I shall be happy to see you, if you 
will favor me with a visit. I am, Sir, Your humble Servant, Eman. 
Swedenborg.” 748 

When this letter arrived, Wesley was engaged in a conference with 
some of his ministers before setting out on a revivalist tour over the 
country. Among them was the Rev. Samuel Smith whose report of the 
incident (including the letter) is the sole basis for the story. Sweden- 
borg’s letter, says Mr. Smith, astonished Wesley very much. He read 
it to the assembled ministers, frankly acknowledging that he had in- 
deed been taken with a strong desire to converse with Swedenborg, 
but “How he came to know it I have not an idea, as I never told any 
creature that I had such a desire,” Mr. Wesley is reported to have said. 
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Wesley wrote an answer to Swedenborg’s note, explaining that he 
was just then closely occupied in preparing for a six months’ journey, 
but would give himself the pleasure of waiting upon Mr. Swedenborg 
soon after his return to London. 

To this Swedenborg is said to have replied that the visit proposed by 
Mr. Wesley would then be too late, as he was to enter the world of 
spirits on the twenty-ninth of the next month, never more to return.749 

Elizabeth Reynolds also reported that, three weeks before he died, 
Swedenborg predicted the exact date of his death. She stated that “he 
was as pleased as if he were going to have a holiday, and go to some 
merrymaking.” 75° 

Mr. Hartley was happy, on his last visit, to be told that Sweden- 
borg was again comforted with the society of angels. In the presence 
of Dr. Messiter, he then solemnly besought him to declare whether all 
that he had written was strictly true or whether any part, or parts, were 
to be excepted. | 

“I have written nothing but the truth,” Swedenborg replied with 
some warmth, “as you will have more and more confirmed to you 
all the days of your life, provided you keep close to the Lord and 
faithfully serve Him alone by shunning evils of all kinds as sins against 
Him and diligently searching His Word which from beginning to end 
bears incontestible witness to the truth of the doctrines I have de- 
livered to the world.” 751 

Hartley returned home from London, about a day’s journey. Soon 
afterward he heard that, as Swedenborg was nearing his end, he ex- 
pressed a desire to see him again. Something, however, occurred to 
prevent this visit, a matter of regret to Mr. Hartley ever after.75? 

Swedenborg was attended during his illness by Dr. Messiter and by 
Dr. Hampe, a Hanoverian physician who had been preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales. The doctors considered his case as not within the 
reach of medicine and therefore prescribed nothing but one bottle of 
drops which their patient promptly refused to take. 

The last time Messiter visited his friend he took home with him a 
manuscript of seventy-two large pages. Swedenborg later inquired after 
the paper and seemed distressed to find it missing. It was his very 
last work, The Coronis, or Appendix to the True Christian Religion.75% 
By some accident—which the doctor could never afterward explain— 
one half of the precious paper was mislaid and lost! The remainder was 
printed some years later at the expense of a Swedish nobleman, Baron 
Augustus Nordenskiold. Only Nordenskidld’s copy now remains of the 
text of Coronis, a doctrinal history of all the successive Churches. The 
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lost portions dealt with the Christian and the New Christian Church. 
Some of the missing material was later recovered in the form of notes 
that were posthumously published. 

Two days before Swedenborg’s death another friend called to see 
him, Eric Bergstrém, the landlord of the King’s Arms Tavern. He 
told Bergstrom that since it had pleased God to take away the use of 
his arm by a palsy, his body was good for nothing but to be put into 
the ground. 

Mr. Bergstrém then asked him whether he would take the Sacrament, 
and someone present proposed sending for the Rev. Aaron Mathesius, 
officiating minister of the Swedish Church. But Swedenborg declined to 
take the Sacrament from this man, because Pastor Mathesius had spread 
abroad a report that the Assessor was out of his mind. 

Bergstrom then asked him if he should bring the other minister, 
Pastor Ferelius, who had visited him several times during his illness. 

“Do,” he said. 

When Bergstrom returned with the Swedish minister Swedenborg re- 
ceived him with a cheerful smile. 

“Be welcome, reverend Sir! God has now delivered me from the 
evil spirits with whom I have had to struggle for several days. Now 
the good spirits have come back again!” 

‘Have you an idea that you are going to die?” Ferelius asked him, 
and Swedenborg replied, 

“Ves,” 

Then, in preparation for the Communion, Ferelius put the same 
query to him that Mr. Hartley had made on a previous occasion, but 
in a slightly different form. Ferelius observed that in as much as quite 
a number of people thought that his sole purpose in giving out his new 
theological system had been to make a name for himself, Swedenborg 
would do well, if that were so, to deny either the whole or part of 
what he had presented. 

Upon hearing these words he half rose in his bed and, placing: his 
sound hand upon his breast said, with great earnestness: 

‘‘As truly as you see me before your eyes, so true is everything that I 
have written; and I could have said more had it been permitted. When 
you enter eternity you will see everything, and then you and I shall have 
much to talk about.” 

Ferelius then asked him whether he was willing to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. 

He replied, “With thankfulness.” He added that, being a member 
of the other world, he did not need this sacrament, still, he would take 
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it in order to show the close relation which exists between the church 
above and the church here below. Swedenborg then.reassured himself 
that Ferelius understood his teachings on the subject of the Holy Sup- 
per. The minister then asked him whether he acknowledged himself 
a sinner. 

Said Swedenborg, “Certainly, as long as I carry about this sinful 
body.” 

Then, with much devotion, folding his hands and uncovering his head, 
he recited the confession of sins, and was ready to receive the Sacra- 
ment. He told the minister “to pronounce the blessing and leave the 
rest of the form to him, as he knew very well what it meant and was.” 754 

This Ferelius did. In token of gratitude for his attention, Sweden- 
borg presented him with one of the few remaining sets of his large 
work Arcana Coelestia, advising him to adhere to the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem “without minding the opposition he would probably 
encounter from men in general and from his colleague Aaron Mathesius 
in particular.” 


This was the Friday before Swedenborg’s death. Mr. Shearsmith 
was sure of the date, because he had noted it down when making a 
memorandum on the cost of the communion wine.755 

The afternoon of March 29—the predicted day—Mrs. Shearsmith 
and Elizabeth were seated at his bedside. It was the close of a peace- 
ful springtime Sabbath. In a little while the bells of London would 
be calling the people to vespers, muffling the evening symphony of the 
birds in Clerkenwell green. 

Swedenborg heard the clock strike and asked what time it was. 
When they answered, “Five o’clock,” he said: 

“That is good. I thank you. God bless you!” He heaved a gentle 
sigh and tranquilly expired. 

The Lord’s Servant had completed his mission and departed this 
world. On the table lay the pen that had run so far and ploughed so 
deeply. Beside it lay an unfinished paper: 

‘‘An Invitation to the New Church addressed to the whole Christian 
world, and an exhortation that men should go and meet the Lord... 
Hereafter they are not to be called the Evangelical, the Reformed, 
and still less Lutherans and Calvinists, but Christians.’ 756 
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Immortal and Mortal Remains 


Swedenborg’s body lay in state at the home of Mr. Burkhard, the 
clerk of the Swedish Ulrika Eleonora Church on Princes Square. The 
burial took place on Sunday, April 5, 1772, at four o’clock, the service 
being conducted in Swedish by Pastor Ferelius—his last official act 
before returning to Sweden. The choir sang an anthem as Swedenborg’s 
body, enclosed in three coffins (one of them of lead), was lowered into 
a vault under the altar. The church was filled. 

After the funeral, in accordance with Swedish custom, a dinner was 
served at Mr. Burkhard’s house in Radcliffe Highway. The attend- 
ing physicians, Doctors Hampe and Messiter, were there, an official of 
the Swedish legation, named Charles Lindegren, and also, undoubtedly, 
Consul Christopher Springer and innkeeper Erik Bergstrom, with the 
Swedish pastors, Arvid Ferelius and Aaron Mathesius. 

Wigmaker Shearsmith also attended the dinner and afterward re- 
ported that there had been much talk about the Baron’s strange 
visions.757 Not everyone believed in them. A dispute arose between 
Dr. Messiter and one of the clergymen—obviously Mathesius—con- 
cerning the possibility of communication with the dead. The guests 
were divided into two parties, one for, the other against the seer whose 
burial they had just witnessed. The group was, in fact, a perfect epitome 
of the various ways in which Baron Swedenborg was regarded. To 
many “the New Jerusalem Gentleman” was a benign and harmless 
visionary. To a few he stood out as a dangerous menace to the estab- 
lished church, and it was with a sigh of relief that they had interred the 
old scholar whose peculiar writings they fully expected would likewise 
die a natural death. This view was held by Pastor Mathesius. 
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Dr. Messiter was one of those who regarded Swedenborg as the most 
marvelous mortal that ever had lived, the special messenger of Christ, 
and the herald of a new dispensation; a man into whose hands had been 
entrusted a divine revelation of inestimable importance. He believed 
that Swedenborg had verily communed with the spirits of the dead; 
that he had witnessed the fulfillment of the Last Judgment, and that 
he had left, in his books, a testament of Divine truth for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


* oe * ** 


Swedenborg’s accounts were settled and his few personal belongings 
taken in charge by Mr. Lindegren, who usually attended to the Baron’s 
finances. In an open chest in his room lay a purse containing three 
guineas, from which the aged Baron used to take out whatever he needed 
for his expenses. He always gave everyone whatever he asked for his 
services, putting little value on money. In his pocketbook were found 
five Swedish banknotes amounting to 2,140 dalers in copper. 

Lindegren sealed all the remaining papers in a brown paper parcel 
and sent them with Swedenborg’s signet ring and other valuables to 
Stockholm by Captain Fox in the Nancy. In a letter to the Stockholm 
agents he mentions also that he is sending some clothes and linen “not 
that they are of much value but because he thought the family would 
wish to own something that the worthy man had worn.” (London, July 
18 L1da). 

A gold-knobbed cane was left in Mr. Shearsmith’s possession. The 
two brown-leather volumes of Swedenborg’s Bible, so diligently used 
and full of his marginal notes, were presented to Mr. Ferelius.758 

A certain bundle of personal letters Mr. Shearsmith is said to have 
burned as being no longer of any use to anybody—among them letters 
from Voltaire, Rousseau, and other less prominent persons! 

Swedenborg left no will. Lindegren had often suggested it to the 
Baron but he refused to be bothered. “Let those who are to have it take 
it, according to the Swedish law,” was his answer. As Swedenborg’s 
brother Jesper had died before Emanuel, the valuables left in Stockholm 
were delivered on July 16, 1772, to the husband of Jesper’s third 
daughter.7°? 

2 OEE SAMA, AO 


The story of Swedenborg does not end with the interment of his 
body. The deep influence of his teachings is a subject too wide for the 
limited scope of a biography, but a few words may be added regarding 
what happened immediately after his death. 
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Leading magazines in England, Germany and Sweden, both popular 
and learned, carried notices of the death of the famous Baron Sweden- 
borg. He was already known to the readers of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the Monthly Magazine, which had published reviews of his 
works.76° 

When the news of Swedenborg’s death reached John Wesley, the 
Methodist leader was in the neighborhood of Liverpool, visiting his 
friend Richard Houghton, Esq., a pious gentleman who had been 
favorably impressed with Swedenborg’s teachings and who exchanged 
letters on that subject with the Rev. Thomas Hartley. Evidently Wes- 
ley’s mind was then under a rather powerful influence working in 
Swedenborg’s favor, for Houghton repeats a significant comment that 
Wesley then made: “We may now burn all our books on theology. 
God has sent us a teacher from heaven, and in the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg we may learn all that is necessary for us to know.” 

In view of subsequent events one might almost take this extreme 
statement for sarcasm were it not for the fact that Mr. Houghton re- 
peated it to a friend of his to induce him to read the writings of the 
inspired Swede. The friend was the Rev. John Clowes, rector of St. 
John’s, Manchester, whose acceptance of Swedenborg was preceded by a 
supernatural experience.761 (Appendix G.) Clowes later became a 
powerful leader in the spread of the new teachings. 

The Liverpool incident must have occurred early in April, 1772, thus 
within six weeks after Wesley is said to have received Swedenborg’s 
extraordinary communication announcing the day of his death. Of 
course the man’s actual death on the day predicted would have been a 
startling argument in favor of his claims to supernatural knowledge. 
Shortly afterward, however, came an equally clear proof of another of 
Swedenborg’s claims, his assertion, namely, that miracles do not con- 
vince anyone.*©2 For, as we shall see, Mr. Wesley was able to throw 
off all favorable influences as soon as he found that Swedenborg’s teach- 
ings militated against his inner convictions. 

The Swedenborgian movement grew steadily in England from a 
few isolated believers to small groups, the first being formed in Man- 
chester, where the Rev. John Clowes was busily spreading the new 
doctrines in his own Church of England parish without meeting with 
serious opposition—a fine tribute to the degree of freedom that existed 
in the Established Church as contrasted with the Lutheran churches 
in Sweden and Germany, where the new teachings had met with such 
violent opposition. Small wonder that Mr. Clowes, all his life, was a 
strong advocate of non-separation of the New Church from the former 
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denominations of the Christian church, defending the view that the 
new light would permeate the old established order. 


The distinctiveness of the New Church, on the other hand, was the 
chief conviction of another stalwart champion, Robert Hindmarsh of 
London. Many of the first leaders there, notably Robert and his 
father, the Rev. James Hindmarsh, came from the Methodist fold. 
Robert Hindmarsh was only nineteen or twenty when a Quaker friend 
had loaned him a copy of Heaven and Hell, a book which he at once 
recognized as being “of heavenly origin.’ He lost no time in searching 
out three or four other interested readers and organizing meetings in his 
home and theirs. Among these was the gifted Wesleyan preacher, Rev. 
Samuel Smith. 

This led Wesley to examine Swedenborg’s works more carefully and 
he now found that Heaven and Hell contained many sentiments that 
- were essentially and dangerously wrong, the affirmation, for instance, 
that “God is only one Person.” Swedenborg’s ideas of heaven Wesley 
found “low, grovelling, and just suited to a Mohammedan paradise.” 
His ideas of hell, on the other hand, left nothing terrible in it. ‘First 
he quenches the unquenchable fire, assuring us that there is no fire 
there . . . and secondly he informs us that all the damned enjoy their 
favorite pleasures ...”’ What a disastrous effect such teachings must 
have! He wished “those pious men, Mr. Clowes and Mr. Cookworthy, 
would calmly consider these things before they usher into the world any 
more of this madman’s dreams.” 763 

In his Arminian Magazine for January, 1781, and 1783, Wesley 
then proceeded to publish ‘“‘an authentic account of the very great man,” 
given to him by Swedenborg’s own countryman—who is none other 
than the inimical Pastor Mathesius! This scandalous piece described 
Swedenborg as having suffered an attack of insanity during his stay 
with the Moravian Brockmer “in 1743” (meaning, of course, 1744). 
One evening, says Mathesius, Swedenborg was found to be insane, pro- 
claimed himself to be the Messiah, undressed and rolled himself in the 
mud, and threw pocketsful of money to the crowd, and much more to the 
same effect.764 All this was an unmitigated falsehood so completely re- 
futed by investigators immediately afterward that it is unnecessary 
here to go into the details of the scandalous charge aimed at dis- 
crediting the famous author and discouraging his followers.7°> (See 
pp. 189, 190, 311). 

It was just during the year 1744, while Swedenborg lived in London, 
that he had experienced the remarkable psychic changes recorded in his 
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Journal of Dreams, and this could undoubtedly have been accompanied 
by extraordinary demonstrations. But that his mind, far from being 
deranged, was thereby clarified and uplifted to supernal heights, is 
witnessed by his brilliant anatomical writings and his sublime Worship 
and Love of God, composed during the very period in question. 

It is not surprising that, as a consequence of the false charges against 
Swedenborg, a rumor arose in Holland that “Swedenborg, a few hours 
before his death, had retracted all he had written.” In order to destroy 
this vicious rumor, Robert Hindmarsh called on Mr. Shearsmith and 
requested him candidly to state whether there was any foundation for 
the report in question.7°° 

Richard Shearsmith and his second wife—the former Elizabeth 
Reynolds who had waited on Swedenborg during his last illness— 
assured the gentlemen, in the most emphatic terms, that the report was 
entirely fictitious and must have originated in some malicious person. 
The Shearsmiths thereupon, in the presence of the Lord Mayor of. 
London, willingly signed an affidavit concerning the last days of their 
lodger, refuting the false and groundless report from Holland.767 
Fifteen years after his first article, in 1796, Wesley repeated his false 
accusations in a form still more explicit and extreme. Mathesius’ mem- 
ory had apparently been sharpened by the lapse of time!7°® Thomas 
Hartley, Benedict Chastanier, and two others then undertook an in- 
vestigation of the charges. Their report completely vindicates Sweden- 
borg’s own assertion that no unusual demeanor was ever noticed by the 
people who surrounded him. 

The investigators found that Swedenborg may indeed have been 
ill once during his stay in London, but this was in 1749, thus five 
years later than the year in question, after he had finished the first 
volume of the Arcana Coelesiia. It was quite possibly on the advice 
of his London physician that he spent the winter at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
celebrated watering place in Germany. (See p. 236). But while he was 
in Aix, Swedenborg wrote the second volume of the Arcana, sending the 
pages to his London publisher as they were ready. No mental aber- 
ration was ever noticed by the people who surrounded him at this 
time, as he himself remarks. Two years after experiencing his extraor- 
dinary illumination (1745), he had resumed his work on the Board 
of Mines without his fellow officials observing the slightest change in his 
normal behavior. That a Swedish preacher should dare to proclaim— 
thirty-six years later—that Assessor Swedenborg had then been insane, 
seems unbelievable until one considers the fact that the unhappy Pas- 
tor Mathesius himself actually was seized with lunacy in 1783, while 
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officiating in the Swedish church in London, and about to commence 
his sermon. This is verified by Mr. Bergstr6m and Mr. Springer.7° 
They cited, in this connection, the classical example of Hippocrates’ 
saying about a philosopher (whom the dissolute Athenians pronounced 
insane, because they resented his teachings): “it was not the philos- 
opher but the Athenians who were mad!” 

The Wesley story, when critically examined, breaks down completely, 
as it is full of inconsistencies and contradictions. Comments Dr. 
R. L. Tafel: 


It would seem that if a charge of insanity cannot be proved 
against a man during his lifetime, and if his contemporaries see 
in such a charge a mere persecution, it is more than preposterous, 
nay it is downright malevolent and wicked, to attempt to raise 
this charge against him after his death. But such has been the 
fate of Swedenborg. . . . What are we to think of an insane man 
who for nearly eighteen years carefully conceals his insanity from 
the gaze of everybody, so that not the slightest suspicion is 
raised against him? 77° 


This charge has nevertheless served the detractors of Swedenborg for 
derogatory material ever since it was invented, a hundred and seventy 
years ago! 

Through an advertisement in the public papers, the energetic Robert 
Hindmarsh collected together all those in London who were interested 
in studying the writings of Swedenborg. They formed a ‘Society for 
promoting the Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem.” On January 
27, 1788, divine worship was instituted in a hired hall in Great East 
Cheap where Robert’s father, the Rev. James Hindmarsh, preached a 
sermon to a crowded audience. The society published many of Sweden- 
borg’s writings in English and issued a periodical called The New 
Magazine of Knowledge. Robert Hindmarsh is best known for his 
work, The Rise and Progress of the New Jerusalem Church. 


a ae a en ok 


In Sweden all the newspapers carried notices of Swedenborg’s death, 
and the Academy of Sciences called on Councillor of Mines Samuel 
Sadels to write a Eulogy in honor of their departed member. Sandel’s 
address was delivered in the Great Hall of the House of Nobles on 
October 7, 1772. It expressed the deep affection and high regard in 
which the scientist and seer had always been held, and supplies much 
of our information about his personal life.?7? 
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Some years elapsed before any outstanding leaders of the new move- 
ment developed in Swedenborg’s homeland. The best authority on 
Swedenborg’s “later works” was perhaps, the late assessor’s intimate 
friend, former Prime Minister Count Anders von Hopken. When called 
upon for his estimate of Swedenborg, he made the statement, quoted 
earlier (See Foreword), that in his opinion his late friend was without 
doubt the most learned man in the country, who had been led by 
degrees from the study of anatomy to the realm of spiritual things in a 
series of logical steps. 

It was to von Hopken that Christian Tuxen—urged on probably 
by Swedenborg’s own statement concerning the converts to his doc- 
trines—turned, with the entreaty “that he instruct him and his wife in 
Swedenborg’s system and act as their guide.” | 

“Never in my life have I been more surprised,” wrote von Hopken, 
“nor have I laughed more, nor been more nonplussed.” (Ulfasa, May 
17, 1772.)77% The idea of being appointed Swedenborg’s successor 
was a role the elderly statesman could not contemplate with anything 
but amusement. He continued to study Swedenborg, however, and in 
his later letters says that he found in these works “a simplicity, grada- 
tion, and spirit such as the work of God in nature everywhere proves 
and exhibits; for whatever man creates is complicated, labored and 
subject to vicissitude.” (Stockholm, July 6, 1781.) “I have been 
convinced of the truth of Swedenborg’s doctrine, from these things in 
particular ...” mentioning his arguments for the unity of God, his 
doctrine of discrete degrees, and the fact that the Biblical narrative of 
creation is unexplainable without assuming that the Word has an in- 
ternal sense.773 (Appendix H.) . 

Von Hopken was one of the men who, in 1786, joined Charles 
Frederick Nordenskiold and Charles Bernard Wadstrém, the noted 
abolitionist, in creating the first organization in Sweden devoted to 
promoting Swedenborg’s doctrines—the “Exegetic and Philanthropic 
Society,’ which numbered some 150 members, many of them dis- 
tinguished nobles such as Count Claes Ekeblad and the entomologist 
Baron Leonard Gyllenhaal. At least one of their meetings was attended 
by the crown prince, afterward King Gustavus IV. Their Collections 
for Philanthropists™** published many of Swedenborg’s letters for the 
first time. 

This organization came to a speedy end, however, through its in- 
volvement in French and German movements devoted to animal magnet- 
ism, Mesmerism and gold-making, bringing the cause. of Swedenborg- 
ianism into ridicule and disgrace.?75 It was succeeded by another 
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society, “Pro Fide et Charitate,’ among whose members were the hus- 
bands of the Rev. Arvid Ferelius’ three daughters. These and Dean 
Anders Knés, Mme. Frederika Ehrenborg, Baron Leonard Gyllenhaal, 
and Pastor Pehr Hemming Odhner—married to a descendant of Dr. 
Beyer—were scholarly, ardent souls, intent on real spiritual develop- 
ment. Many of their descendants today are members of the New 
Charch:77¢ 
ae 34 Meco nei Ne "Thc ak 

It is interesting to note how differently the Swedenborgian move- 
ment took hold in different countries. In England it had crystallized 
around the issue of ecclesiastical organization—whether to separate 
from the State Church, as advocated by Hindmarsh, or to adopt non- 
separation as advocated by Clowes. In Sweden the distinct issue which 
came very early to the fore was not on the point of organization but 
on doctrinal interpretation: What was the nature of Swedenborg’s 
inspiration and how should his revelations be regarded? 

Charles Frederick Nordenskiold put this question to his various cor- 
respondents in Sweden and elsewhere. An answer came to him in 
February, 1782, from the Marquis de Thomé in Berlin: “The doctrine 
of Swedenborg is not his. If I thought it was his and not the Lord’s 
I should not adopt it but reject it. I am the disciple of Christ, not of 
Swedenborg.” 777 

Doctor Beyer, asked for his opinion, answered that Swedenborg’s 
“internal sense” is the Word Itself and the Holy in the Word. ‘This 
has been dictated to the Assessor from heaven just as the Word in the 
letter was dictated to the Apostles, and therefor it produces immediate 
communication with heaven.” 

One of those regarded by the little group of believers in Sweden as 
most enlightened was Christian Johansen of Eskilstuna, to whom also 
was put this question which had “caused dissention to arise in the 
church.” His answer was: 

“Everyone may consider the New Doctrine as he pleases, as the 
Lord’s Divine Word or as Doctrine from the Word, if only he lives 
according to it.” 

Out of this discussion there naturally arose the question of the 
manuscripts that Swedenborg left behind. Jf these things were a divine 
revelation, it was necessary to preserve for posterity everything that 
Swedenborg had written. Charles Frederick Nordenskiold and his 
brother felt this responsibility, and we are largely indebted to their 
diligence for the work of preservation. Augustus first turned his atten- 
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tion to the Academy of Sciences. When the box containing Swedenborg’s 
papers arrived from England, two bishops among the heirs had desired 
to throw them into the fire, he tells us, “but God provided that this 
should not take place.” One of the bishops was undoubtedly Filenius 
whose wish was frustrated by the decision of the family to bequeath 
the manuscripts to the Royal Academy of Sciences, taking care first 
to remove from Swedenborg’s diaries certain pages recording his 
earliest dreams. Nordenskidld obtained permission from the Academy 
to have the loose sheets bound in volumes at his own expense. 

Among the manuscripts left to the Academy were the Spiritual Diary, 
the first draft of Arcana Coelestia and the whole of the unpublished 
work Apocalypse Explained, in two drafts. Augustus Nordenskiold had 
some of the unpublished texts copied “by young Johansen, the one 
man in Stockholm who could read the original Latin.” In 1783 Charles 
Frederick Nordenskidld, having heard that there was in London a 
society formed for the purpose of printing Swedenborg’s works, took 
the Johansen copies and some of the originals—notably the manuscript 
of Apocalypse Explained—with him to England where that work was 
subsequently printed at the expense of Mr. Henry Peckitt. While the 
manuscript was in Mr. Peckitt’s possession a fire broke out and it had 
an almost miraculous escape.777* (See Appendix I) 

When the abolishionist Wadstrom, intent on his plans for a New 
Church colony in Africa, arrived in London in 1788, he brought with 
him a second installment of the Swedenborg manuscripts, including 
most of The Spiritual Diary. He left these papers in the hands of the 
French surgeon, Benedict Chastanier, a zealous propagandist for the 
new doctrines, who was, however, unsuccessful in his attempt to get 
the Diary published. When Chastanier, old and poverty stricken, 
perished of cold on a bitter winter night, near Edinburgh, the precious 
Diaries had fallen into the hands of various gentlemen and for a time 
were lost sight of. The Swedenborg Society, however, after a lapse of 
sixty years, recovered them and returned them, with the previously 
borrowed manuscripts, to the Swedish Academy of Sciences. Dr. J. F. 
Immanuel Tafel had in the meantime printed the original text of the 
Diary in Tubingen. It was after this that the Academy passed the 
resolution in the future never to allow any of the manuscripts of 
Swedenborg to leave their Library. 

In the course of years, through the diligence of various organizations 
in America and England, and by the agency of Rudolf Leonard Tafel, 
Alfred Henry Stroh, Alfred Acton, and others, every extant written 
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word of Swedenborg has been preserved in exact reproduction by dif- 
ferent methods: photolithographing, phototyping, and photostating. 


MCR er RE 


When the little church on Princes Square, where Swedenborg was 
buried, had at length to be torn down to make way for greater London, 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences set afoot a plan to bring 
Swedenborg’s remains home to his native land. Three places competed 
for the honor of enshrining the ashes of Sweden’s illustrious son: 
Stockholm, Varnhem Cloister, and Upsala. On April 7, 1908, the coffin 
of Emanuel Swedenborg left England under stately ceremonies and was 
carried on board the cruiser Fyigia which the Swedish government had 
sent. 

On May 18, with solemn rites, the casket was deposited in Upsala 
Cathedral near that of Swedenborg’s famous contemporary, Carl Lin- 
naeus. A procession through the college town—holiday-decked in flags 
from the station to the church—was led by members of the Sweden- 
borg family followed by representatives of numerous organizations. 
The students proceeded up the aisle singing, and dipped their banners 
in deference as they passed the casket covered with wreaths from 
societies and individuals at home and abroad. Commemorative poems 
were read in Latin and Swedish and the Archbishop gave his laudatory 
address from the pulpit which just before had been decorated by a 
group of small children—in graceful tribute to Swedenborg’s affection 
for the young!778 

Rivaling this festive occasion was the dedication to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, two years later, of a magnificent granite sarcophagus made at the 
expense of the Swedish government. This took place at the celebration 
of the 200th jubilee of the Upsala Scientific Society, of which the 
youthful Emanuel had been an early member. The occasion was graced 
by the presence of the Swedish King and Queen. A Latin ode, com- 
posed in commemoration of the removal from England of Swedenborg’s 
remains, expresses the reverence many felt for his remarkable life and 
work.?79 A translation of it is here presented: 


To thine own land alone, O greatest Swede, 

We yield thy bones, as thy own land today 
Recalls thee. How can song of ours display 
The giant labors of thy mind, or plead 

Each honor due, to celebrate indeed 

Such genius? Thus we grieve. Would we essay 
To master heavenly mysteries, or stray 
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Through Nature’s inner chambers? If thou lead, 
The way is lighted well. But hark! For now 

The trumpet blares; sails fill; the frigate starts; 
“Farewell!” resounds from fast-receding shore; 
To thy paternal home now mayest thou 

Return, revered apostle; in our hearts 

Thy praise remains immortal evermore. 
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Pofel Gas. eetealss Documents concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, collected, translated and annotated by R. L. Tafel (London, 
1875, 1877, Vols. I and II). 


PC sc tetas The True Christian Religion. 
|S 1 TARO Re LE BE The Word Explained. 
WLG Lea The Worship and Love of God. 


Chapter One: 
THE CHILD EMANUEL 


1. By the present calendar the date of Swedenborg’s birth would be February 9. 
The old style of the Julian calendar, then in use in Sweden, was 11 days behind. 

2. The probability is that Swedenborg was born in the house on Regeringsgatan 
which now bears the number 22. The measurements of this lot are the same 
as those of the property purchased by Jesper Swedberg on May 30, 1690. 
The law prescribed that a baptism must be performed before a week had passed, 
in the church, on a holiday, publicly, by the pastor of the parish. See articles 
by F. G. Lindh in NKT, 1914, p. 138 ff., 170 ff., 187 ff.; 1915, p. 7 ff., 42 ff., 
120 ff.; 1921, p. 5; 1923, p. 134; and NCL, 1924, p. 402; NKT, 1921, 1922, 
1923. 

3. See JS, a general source of information for this and following chapters. 

4. Letter to G. A. Beyer, Stockholm, Nov. 14, 1769. Tafel, II, 279-280. See also 
SD nos. 3317-3320, 3464. Tafel, II, 143-4. 

5. Jesper Swedberg first met his nephew, Johan Moraeus, during a visit to Dale- 
carlia. Delighted with the youth’s intelligence, he brought him to Stockholm 
and apprenticed him to the city apothecary. After studies at Upsala, 
Moraeus became the pupil of Boerhaave of Leyden. There is a portrait 
of Moraeus at “Sweden” where his daughter’s marriage to Carl Linnaeus 
was celebrated in 1739. See H. D. Sporing, Johannis Moraei Areminne, 
Stockholm, 1743, pp. 14, 18, 21. 

6. See G, IV, 346-351. 

7. Upsala University archives. See CLD, no. 3a ff. 


Chapter Two: 
UPSALA DAYS 


8. A. Wolf, René Descartes in Encyclop. Brit. (14th ed.), Vol. VII, pp. 244- 
253, and A. H. Stroh, The Cartesian Controversy at Upsala, Heidelberg, 1908 
(Sonderabdriick aus den Verhandlungen des III Internationale Kongresses fiir 
Philosophie). 

9. A. H. Stroh, Grunddragen av Swedenborgs lif, Stockholm, 1908, p. 14 ff. 

10. Sweden is divided into provinces or “landscapes.” In the universities the 
students from a given province are grouped together into self-governing clubs. 
See Upsala University archives, CLD, no. 4 ff. 

11. Compare the Catalog of Studies in the library of Upsala University, trans- 
lated and annotated by E. S. Price in NP, 1931-1935, and the Protocols and 
account books of Westmanland-Dala Nation, Upsala. 

12. Original text in Opera Poetica Emanuelis Swedenborgii, Stockholm, 1910, 
pp. 1-3. 

13. See G, IV, 92, and JS, 242. 

14. Tafel, 1, 18 and protocols as above, note 11. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


RULES OF LIFE 


Diligently read and reflect on the Word of God. 
Be content with God’s Providence and its dispensations. 
Observe a proper behavior and keep your conscience pure. 
Obey what is commanded, attend faithfully to your office 
and duties, and in addition be useful to society in general. 
(Attributed by S. Sandel to Swedenborg.) 


See dedication to Benzelius of Swedenborg’s book, The Infinite, etc., London 
eaa1008, p. 3. L, p. 198, 14, 112% 

Protocols of Westmanland-Dala Nation. See Constitutiones Dalecarlo- 
Vestmannicae, Upsala, 1910. 

Biskop Rhyzelii Anteckningar, ed. Stockholm, 1901, p. 49. 

Tafel, I, 57. See the list and analysis of portraits of Swedenborg by A. H. 
Stroh, in J. V. Hultkrantz, The Mortal Remains of E. Swedenborg, Upsala, 
1910, p. 92 ff. 

L. Annaei Senecae et Pub. Syri Mimi... Publico examini modeste submittit 
Emanuel Swedberg, Upsala, 1709. 

See IR, 1842, p. 60-62 (n. ser.). 


Chapter Three: 


Zi. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27: 


BRUNSBO INTERLUDE 


See L, p. 2-4. 

See G, V, 183 ff. 

Translation by F. Barham in J. J. G. Wilkinson, Emanuel Swedenborg, a Biog- 
raphy, London, 1886, p. 10-11. 

See L, p. 9. The skeleton of Swedenborg’s whale is now preserved in the 
Museum of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. See A. G. 
Nathorst, Emanuel Swedenborg as a Geologist, Introduction to Vol. I, OpQu, 
p. xxv ff. 

See L, p. 7. 

S. E. Bring, Christopher Polhem and see G, V, 587 ff. 

“Morning Light,’ London, 1914, p. 161. See L, p. 9-10 and Tafel, I, 205-6, 
where the second paragraph is translated in the past tense. Text in OpQu, 
T5205. ; 


Chapter Four: 


28. 
29. 
30; 


mae 
Be 


TO ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT 


Resebeskrivningar af E. Swedenborg (Journals of Travel), Stockholm, 1910, 
p. 3. See Tafel, II, 3-4. 

See L, pp. 10-43. 

Andreas Hesseliti Anméarkningar om Amerika, 1711-1724, ed. by N. Jacobsson, 
Upsala, 1938, p. 12, 44-45. See also translation by Amandus Johnson, The 
Journal of Andreas Hesselius, Philadelphia, 1947. 

Tafel, I, 222. 

The English poem by Dr. William Strode is entitled “Chlois Walking in the 
Snow.” It was published as no. 180 in Wit’s Recreations, London, 1640, and 
often reprinted. See James Hyde, A Bzbliography of the Works of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, London, 1906, p. 13. 
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. Translations by Frank Sewall, NP, 1916, pp. 209-11 ff. 


Von Hopken to Tuxen, Tafel, II, 407. 
Tafel, II, 257. Letter to Beyer, Nov. 11, 1766. 
See L, p. 52. 


» Lbid.S py S6ie. 

. Camena Borea, Greifswalde, 1715. 

. Ludus Heliconicus, Greifswalde, 1715. 

. Festivus Applausus in Caroli XII in Pomeraniam suam adventum (Festival 


Ode to Charles XII). See A. H. Stroh, The Swedenborg Archives, Part I, 
Stockholm, 1912, p. 27, 36. 


. As in note 28, above, p. 4. 
. Opera Poetica, 1910. Translation by S. Stockwell in JR, 1844, p. 147. See 


NCL, 1905, p. 739. 


Chapter Five: 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


at. 


52: 


Si 
54. 
SS: 
56. 
$7: 
58. 


THE NORTHERN INVENTOR 


SPT, I, pp. 23-55. 
Zep. (5 Mk: 

Lp. 01) ff, 

ZL, p. 92 Ek. 

pe OS ir. 

L, p. 106. 

L, pp. 73-4. 

Daedalus Hyperboreus, eller nagra nya mathematiska och physicaliska forsok 
(The Northern inventor, or some new experiments in mathematics and physics), 
Upsala, 1716-1718. 

Suggestions for a Flying Machine, a translation from the above by H. Lj. 
Odhner and C. T. Odhner, Philadelphia, 1910. See also G. Genzlinger, The 
Mechanical Inventions of E. Swedenborg, in NP, 1940, p. 257 ff. 

C. Polhem, Ungdoms heder, mandoms nyitta, alderdoms néje (arithmetic), 
Upsala, 1716. See L, 87, 150. 

See notes of A. H. Stroh in CLD, no. 157a. 

Dy OTR Te 

SPT 1? post: 

2, e413 fh 

See NCL, 1924, p. 404, no. 9. 

DN SS ys 


Chapter Six: 


59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


WITH HIS MAJESTY AT LUND 


Underriattelse om thet fortenta Stjernsunds arbete (Information about the 
Stjernsund tinware, etc.), Stockholm, 1717. See Tafel, II, 889. 

See G, V, 270. 

J. Swedberg to B. Cederholm, Nov. 20, 1716. See NCL, 1924, p. 6. 

NCL, 1896, pp. 151-2. 

See L, p. 145 ff. 

L, p. 128 ff.; G. Nordberg, Karl den XII, Stockholm, 1740, II, 599-602, con- 
taining Swedenborg’s letter. See Tafel, I, 558. 

En ny Raknekonst (ms.) (A New System of Reckoning), Philadelphia, 1941. 
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Tafel, I, 275, note. 

S. E. Bring: Christopher Polhem, p. 512, and G, V, 316, 320-21, 639. 
Regelkonsten, forfattad i Tijo Bécker (The Science of Algebra), Upsala, 1718. 
Ms. translation by E. R. Cronlund in the Academy Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
It has been pointed out that Swedenborg’s book on algebra does not contain 
anything particularly new or valuable, and has many typographical errors 
and other defects. It was never in common use as a textbook in Swedish 
schools. Nevertheless, it is admitted that in it he solved a large number 
of problems in geometry and trigonometry, as well as those involved in 
surveying, weighing, the movements of projectiles and other subjects which 
could be solved only with great difficulty by the usual methods. See Gustav 
Enestrom: Emanuel Swedenborg sdsom Matimatiker in K. V. A. Handlingar, 
Bd. 15, Stockholm, 1890, and Swedenborg’s Place in the History of. Science, 
a review, in NP, 1934, p. 268 ff. 

From transcripts of records in the Swedish War Office, in the Academy Library, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Bring, Polhem, op. cit., p. 636. 

G. Berggren, “Swedenborg as Engineer.” See article on Transportation of 
Galleys, NP, 1926, p. 6 ff. 


Chapter Seven: 


fh 


72: 


rEE 


74. 
78; 


76. 


ce 


AMBITIONS AND FRUSTRATIONS 


See “Morning Light,” London, 1914, p. 162. 

JD, p. 14, no. 14. 

Tafel, II, 437, no. 18; Tafel, I, 628 ff.; 43, no. 35, 36; 49 ff. 

SD, 6025; Tafel, I, 634, note 29 ff. 

Carl Robsahm, a friend and neighbor, says in his memoirs that Swedenborg, 
in his youth, had a lady-love whom he gave up when she became unfaithful 
to him. This passage, which has been variously translated and interpreted 
refers, we think, to the same circumstance. It seems to have been the 
scholar’s customary answer when people asked him why he had never married. 
Tafel, I, 43. See, however, note 718. 

The text reads: “Alsta Polhems doter ar forlofwad til konungens HoffJunkare 
bendmd Mannerstrom, jag undrar hwad folcket therom talar, som thet dr 
min bestallning; then andra hans doter ar i mitt tycke mycket wackrare.” 
OpQu, I, p. 286. Tafel renders the passage: “I wonder what people will say 
about this inasmuch as she was engaged to me.” Tafel, I, 303. Acton differs 
with the above, translating it: ‘I wonder what people will say about it, 
since it is my post.” LZ, 193. Compare Jesper Swedberg’s use of the word 
“bestallning” in the following passage: (Beskriver hur han stallte om en 
prest, befordrat til ett gott pastorat Dahla wid namn): “Sa mycket om min 
bestallning om prest och forsamling i Lissabon.” JS, p. 271. 

Tafel, I, 50-51, no. 54. 

It was not until 1723 that Emerentia Polhem married the widower Reinhold 
Riickersk6ld, and during the five preceding years Swedenborg had apparently 
no contact with the Polhem family. Emerentia probably met her future 
husband in Dalecarlia, where she resided with her father. She died in 1760, 
the mother of nine children and the manager of a large estate. She evidently 
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80. 
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82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 
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was on friendly terms with Swedenborg, for her name occurs again later in 
his story. (See p. 351.) Emerentia eventually took over the Stjernsund 
property. She built a stately mansion that is still standing. Unfortunately, 
while the house was under construction, she fell from a scaffolding and was 
crippled for her remaining life. See the legend about “Emerentia’s Crutches’ 
in NEE 21921 pi: 


The text reads: “. . . fa se om icke jag far lof at folja til Norge.” OpQu, 
I, 287. Tafel translates it: “I will see if I cannot get leave to follow [the 
army] to Norway.” Tafel, I, 304. Acton has: “. . . will see if I cannot get 


leave to go with it to Norway.” JL, 199, also note 5, and p. 202. 

See SD, 4704, and other numbers. Tafel, I, 602-4. See article in “Svenska 
Dagbladet,” 1947, Nov. 30. Tafel, I, 558 ff. 

Tafel, I, 306-7, 285. 

L,175 ff. Bring, Polhem, p. 53. 

On Jordenes och Planetenes Gang och Stand, Skara, 1719. 

Beskrifning ofver Svenska Masugnar och deras Blasningar (Description of 
Swedish iron furnaces and the processes for smelting iron). Ms. in the ar- 
chives of the Board of Mines. See Noraskogs arkiv, Stockholm, 1903, pp. 201- 
232. See Tafel, I, pp. 404-5. 

NKT, 1917, p. 43; 1903, p. 138. 

Nya Anledningar til Grufwors Igenfinnande . . . Ms. in the Diocesan Library, 
Linkoping. Translation in SPT, I, pp. 69-82. See NCL, 1907, p. 100; 1908, 
pp. 234-6 and Transactions of the Geological Society, Stockholm, Dec. 1907, 
reference to Professor Barvir of Prague, in 1906, demonstrating the possibility 
of using the photography of radiation for the discovery of mineral deposits. 
L, pp. 174-5. See also L, p. 224. 


Chapter Eight: 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
97. 


PROOFS OF A DELUGE 


Memorial on Currency, NCL, 1924, p. 7. L, pp. 204-311. 

Om Watinens Hogd och Forra Werldens starka Ebb och Flod, Bewis utur 
Swerige, Upsala, 1719. Translation in SPT, I, 23) ff. 

Morning Light, London, 1914, p. 204. The device, taken from the idea of 
mining and the episcopal function, features two silver keys, a black volcano 
and a golden lion. 

Height of Water, preface. See note 88. 

The letter was to Jacob a Melle, who referred to Swedenborg’s explanation of 
fossil remains in his: De Lapidibus Figuratis, Lybeck, 1720, this being the first 
appearance of Swedenborg’s name before the learned world. 

A. G. Nathorst: Emanuel Swedenborg as a Geologist, Introduction to Vol. I, 
OpOu. 

Anatomi af var aldrafinaste Natur. Ms. in Diocesan library, Linkoéping. Only 
Chapters I-IV and XIII of this essay have been preserved. Translated by 
C. Th. Odhner under the title, Tremulation, Boston, 1899. 

Daedalus Hyperboraeus, VI, 10-14. 

Tafel, I, 314, 310, note; 318-19. 

Preface to the work on Tremulation. See note 93. 

To E. Benzelius, ZL, pp. 224, 215. 
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Chapter Nine: 
TEMPORAL FORTUNE 


98. Tafel, I, 375. Brunsbo, April 20, 1724. 
99. See L, pp. 236-8. 

100. Om eldens och fergornas natur, ms. in Linkoping diocesan library. Transla- 
ton, of], 1, 11-17. 

101. De Causis rerum, ms. as above. 

102. See A. H. Stroh: The Sources of Swedenborg’s Early Philosophy of Nature, 
OpQu, III, Introduction, p. xxiv ff. Descartes: Principia, XIII. 

103. To E. Benzelius. Tafel, I, 296-7. 

104. NKT, 1917, p. 43. 

105. The resolution to write in another language than Swedish should surprise no 
one who has perused Swedenborg’s early works in the original. Swedish, a 
language almost without equal for the expression of warm, homely social 
feelings and songs, has never lent itself gracefully to blending with Latin de- 
rivatives, as English so successfully has done. In Swedish, foreign words end- 
ing in “era” and “ation” stand out stiffly from the vernacular. Even the spell- 
ing had not yet crystallized into shape and was at this time the subject of a 
violent controversy between Bishop Swedberg and his friend of former days, 
Urban Hjarne. These venerable masters were going at each other hammer and 
tongs in the effort to promote each his own kind of spelling reform. 

106. L, p. 247. 

107) Seep. 285, 


Chapter Ten: 
EARLY PHILOSOPHY 


108. Prodromus Principiorum Rerum Naiuralium ... sive Novorum Tentaminum 
Chymiam et Physicam, Amsterdam, 1721. Translated by C. E. Strutt, London, 
1847, as Chemistry. 

109. Tafel, I, 329-330. See L, p. 260. 


110. Miscellanea Observata circa Res Naturalis . . . Leipzig and Hamburg, 1722. 
111. Acta Eruditorum, Leipzig, Feb., 1722, pp. 83-7. Translation in NP, 1929, 
p. 74. 


112. See Svante Arrhenius: Emanuel Swedenborg as a Cosmologist, Introduction 
to Vol. II, OpQu. 

113. A. H. Stroh, Introduction to Vol. ITI, OpQu. 

114. Bring, Polhem, pp. 66-7. 

115. Chemistry, London, 1847. Introduction. 

116. Chemistry, pp. 6-7. 

117. Bring, Polhem, pp. 66, 69. 

118. See L, pp. 219-222. 


Chapter Eleven: 
BUSINESS AND CONTROVERSY 


119. L, p. 266. 

120. Tafel, I, 189. 

121. F. G. Lindh, Swedenborgs ekonomi, NKT, 1927, p. 97 ff., 117 ff.; 1928, p. 113 
ff.; 1929, p. 1 ff., 25 ff, 65 ff., 85 ff. 
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. Methodus nova inveniendi Longitudines Locorum ... Amsterdam, 1721. 

. NP, 1929, pp. 86-7, 118. 

. NP, 1929, p. 92 ff. 

. Miscellaneous Observations, London, 1847, p. 85. 

std au DOLZOn 

. NP, 1929, pp. 99-107. 

. Translated in SPT, I, 91-96. See Misc. Obs., p. 78, 82 ff. as in note 125. 

. See The Transactions of the International Swedenborg Congress, London, 


1910, p. 7, and A. H. Stroh, Relation of Modern Science to Swedenborg’s 
Principles of Nature . . . Stockholm, 1904, p. 35. “It is to him [Sweden- 
borg] we are indebted,” says Dumas, “for the first idea of making cubes, 
tetrahedrons, pyramids and the different crystalline forms, by grouping of 
spherical particles; and itis an idea that has since been renewed by several 
distinguished men.” See J. J. G. Wilkinson: Swedenborg, a Biographical 
Sketch, p. 25. 
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C hapter Twelve: 


131. 
132. 
133, 


134. 


135, 
136. 
137: 
138. 


139. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Oférgripliga Tankar om Svenska Myntets fornedring och forhdgning, Stock- 
holm, 1722. Not translated. See L, pp. 204-211. 

To Z. Strémberg. OpQu, I, 310-311; L, 279-280. 

Anders Chydenius: Rikets Hielp genom en naturlig finance-system, Stock- 
holm, 1766. NP, 1929, p. 121; and Omstdndeligt Swar, 1765, p. 164. Re- 
printed in Chydenius Politiska Skrifter, 1880. 

In the State Archives, Stockholm. 1723 Ahrs Acter, Commercie Deputations 
Handlingar, no. 36 Uhrskillnings-deputation (1723:51), pp. 2-22; Protocoller 
och Acter (1723 :35), p. 23. ACSD. Translation of extract in Bulletin of the 
Sons of the Academy, Bryn Athyn, 1919, p. 198. 

See L, pp. 289-96. 

NP, 1945, p. 191. 

See L, pp. 301-3. 

See CLD for 1722, ff. Carl Sahlin in his Valsverk inom den Svenske Meital- 
liesgiska industrico, Stockholm, 1934, attributes to Swedenborg the first im- 
pulse for establishment of the Swedish rolling-mills. See WP, 1950, pp. 2-3. 
See above, note 133. 


Chapter Thirteen: 


THE BOARD OF MINES 


139a. See Bokwetts Gillets Protokoller, Upsala, 1723. 


140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 


Swedenborg to Benzelius. See L, p. 334. Other references to Swedenborg’s 


impediment in speech. Tafel, II, 695 (Okely); I, 34 (Robsahm); I, 57 (Per- 


nety); II, 545 (Shearsmith). 

See Assessor Swedenborg, his association with the College of Mines, by S. C. 
Odhner [Sigstedt] in NCL, 1927, pp. 225-33. 

Harald Carlborg, Swedenborg’s Work on Iron, reviewed, NP, 1926, p. 36 ff. 
G, VI, 330-31. Extract translated from Carl von Linné, Ungdomsresar, I, 
LU29, pea S ei: 
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See transcript in ACSD from the archives of the Board of Mines. L, p. 339, 
and Tafel, I, 610. 

SD, 5837. See also Swedenborgs Droémmar, edited by G. E. Klemming, 
Stockholm, 1860, pp. 72-3. Here the reference is ascribed to “E.B.”, instead 
of “L.B.” (Lars Benzelstierna). 

For further study of this subject see L, p. 339 ff., and the material in ACSD. 


Chapter Fourteen: 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 


152. 
453. 
154. 
155. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


See the minutes of the Society of Sciences, p. 107, in Upsala University Library ; 
and Tafel, I, 339-340. 

JS, I, pp. 279, 286, and elsewhere. See Records of the Westmanland-Dala 
Nation, Nov. 18, 1705. Extracts in ACSD. 

Jesper Swedenborg is, however, the author of a curious book entitled Den 
Sista Basunen ofver Tyskland (The Last Trumpet over Germany). This book 
contains some prophecies about the destruction of Europe from an eastern 
invasion, quite startling in view of later events. The deplorable condition of 
the world, said the author, has resulted from the Evangelical Churches’ 
having taken the Bible only as to its literal meaning! See NKT, 1921, pp. 
49-51 ff. 

Om Jarnet, Stockholm, 1923, p. 98. See notes 142 and 184, 

Especially had the voyage been hard on Andreas’ young American wife who 
died after their arrival in London, leaving four little children, the youngest 
only eight weeks old. Five days later the travellers embarked on a vessel 
that took them to Sweden. Among Hesselius’ children was one who had 
been born at Christina, for whom Emanuel Swedenborg had stood godfather 
in absentia, and who, after him was called “Emanuel.” See Records of 
Holy Trinity Church (Old Swedes), Wilmington, Delaware from 1697 to 
1773, Published by the Historical Society of Delaware, 1890, p. 243. 
Hesselius had left two of his brothers in America—Samuel, who served as 
pastor for the Wicacoa (Philadelphia) congregation, including Upper Merion, 
Pennypack Creek, Neshamina and adjoining districts; and Gustaf, who 
served the new country as map-maker. Gustaf Hesselius was a fine artist 
and came to be known as “the father of American painting.” His large 
canvas of the Holy Supper, the first altarpiece done in the New World, 
now hangs in the American-Swedish Historical Museum. Like his younger 
brother Johan, Andreas was interested in natural science and had brought 
with him from America fine collections which were later added to the Upsala 
Museum. His manuscript description of New Sweden, recently published in 
English translation, contains a wealth of entertaining observations on New 
World flora and fauna. See note 30. 

Tafel, I, 374-5. 

Ibid., I, 342-3. 

Ibid., I, 350. 

This interesting addition to Swedenborgiana was discovered by Professor Her- 
man Lundstro6m in the Diocesan Library of Skara, and published in Kyrko- 
historisk Arsskrift, 1915, pp. 275-8, from which it was reprinted in NKT, 
1917, p. 41. 

Stina Maja’s portrait may be seen at the manor house at Sandemar. 
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Tafel, I, 343. 

L, p. 146, 164. 

p65, 

Minutes of the Board of Mines, Oct. 11, 1731. Transcript ACSD. 


Chapter Fifteen: 


160. 


161. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 


Wt 
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THE UNIVERSE A MECHANISM 


Principia Rerum Naturalium ab experimentis et geometria sive ex posteriors 
et priori educta, ms. Text in OpQu, II. See the reference to this work in a 
letter of Nov. 27, 1729. L, p. 436. R. W. Brown, A general Comparison of 
Swedenborg’s Posthumous or “Lesser Principia,’ NP, 1913, p. 136 ff. 
Principia, Part 1. Chapt. I. Emanuelis Swedenborgu Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia (Philosophical and Metallurgical Works) 3 vols., Dresden and 
Leipzig, 1734. Vol. I, “Principia Rerum Naturalium . . .” (The First Principles 
of Natural Things.) 

Ibid., Part 1, Chapt. II. 

Ibid., Part 3, Chapt. II, end. 

Ibid., Part 3, Chapt. IV. 

Taking the latter estimate, a water particle or “sixth finite’ would contain 
1018 (or one quintillion) original points of energy—a figure suggestive of 
the mathematics of modern physics! According to Lecomte du Noiiy, one 
cubic centimeter of gas is computed to contain 1019 molecules. See Human 
Destiny, p. 32, New York, 1947. 

NP, 1946, p. 284; 1948, p. 208 ff. See also J. W. Stockwell, Inside the Atom, 
modern theories and Swedenborg’s “Principia”; NP, 1922, p. 292, ff. E. Allen, 
Presidential Address, NP, 1948, p. 219. Isaiah Tansley in the Introduction to 
the Principia, London, 1912, p. L. C. R. Pendleton, Vortices, NP, 1945, p. 
155 ff.; Wilfred Howard, Some Reflections on Atomic Energy and the Atom, 
NGL, 1931; p2263 ai: 

SPT, I, pp. 71-82. 

See Radium in connection with Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Architectonic Units 
and their Spheres, by Lillian Beekman in NP, 1904, p. 113 ff.; 1905, p. 
154 ff. 

TCR, 499. 

Svante Arrhenius, Emanuel Swedenborg as a Cosmologist, Introduction to 
Vol. II, OpQu. See also note 569. 

Hans Hoppe, Emanuel Swedenborg’s Cosmogony and the Theory of Kant and 
Laplace, translated from “Arkiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie,’ Band I., pp. 
53-68. In NCM, 1912, pp. 385-94; 446-56. 

Principia, translation by A. Clissold, London, 1846. Vol. II, Part 3, Chapt. I, 
pp. 238-9. 


Chapter Sixteen: 


E73: 
174. 


Le 


FATHER AND FATHERLAND 


Journal of Travel, Tafel, II, 5-8. 

See George Trobridge, A Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, London and New 
York, 1913, Chapt. III, end. 

Tafel, II, 8-22. 
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According to Wolff, everything can be reduced to a simple substance which 
Leibnitz called “monads,” non-extended but all differing in qualities. They 
communicated by a “pre-established harmony.” Swedenborg seems to have 
adopted the term “simple” from Wolff. See Hugo Lj. Odhner, Christian Wolff 
and Swedenborg, NP, 1951, p. 237 ff. In July, 1736, Swedenborg saw a copy 
of Wolff's Natural Theology. The subject is pursued further in Intercourse 
between the Soul and Body where Swedenborg reports a discussion on the 
nature of spiritual and natural “influx.” 
Prodromus de Infinito ..., Dresden and Leipzig, 1734. 
Tafel, II, 6. 
“Deutsche Acta Eruditorum,” Leipzig, Oct., 1734, pp. 407-420. MP, 1929, pp. 
126-160; 161-192. 
To Benzelius, Prasthyttan, Feb. 4, 1724. L, pp. 327-8. 
L, pp. 455-6. 
Freiburg, Nov. 21, 1732. L, pp. 449-50. 
Traité sur Vl Acier d’Alsace, ou VArt de convertir le Fer de Fonte en acier, 
Strasbourg, 1737, pp. 61-115. “Traduction de quelques Chapitres tirés du 
Livre de M. Swedenborg .. .” 
Traité de Fer par M. Swedenborg; traduit du Latin par M. Bouchu, 1762, in 
the fourth part of Art des Forges et Fourneaux a Fer. (On p. 98 Swedenborg 
describes the forges on the “Skullkill & Delavare.”) Translated into Swedish: 
Swedenborg Om Jarnet, Stockholm, 1923, edited by Prof. Hj. Sjogren. See 
the review by Harald Carlborg, NP, 1926, p. 36 ff. Reference to appraisal by 
Dr. Carl Sahlin in Berghandteringens Vanner, Vol. xvi, p. 367. 
Dr. Goran Nordberg, Charles XII’s chaplain, was writing a biography of the 
late king, which he had been commissioned to do in 1731. Nordberg’s ac- 
count was taken partly from persons who had known the king, among them 
Swedenborg. In his letter, Swedenborg makes the statement that he is still 
in possession of the mathematical paper given to him by King Charles, but the 
document has never been found. Nordberg’s book was published in 1740 and 
translated into German, French and English. See The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
London, 1754, p. 423. Tafel, 1, pp. 558-565. See L, 458 ff. 
Tafel, I, 483-493. See L, 466 ff. 
Ibid., p. 485. 
Transcripts and translations of documents relating to the Proceedings of the 
Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences on Swedenborg’s works, in ACSD. 
Tajel, 1,153. 

“This portrait unhurt, in the midst of the ashes of burning, 

Lay, when at night the paternal domain was consumed. 
So may thy name and thy loving remembrance, O father, 
Ever survive the flames and the funeral pile.” 

Tafel, I, 149. 
J. Swedberg to J. Rosenadler, Brunsbo, Feb. 28, 1718. Tafel, I, 155-9. 
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pastor, Johan Christopher Wolf, who died in 1739, not to Christopher Wolff, 
the philosopher, who died in 1754. The passage was written in 1751. See 
Tafel, I, 618. Compare I, 690. 

SD, nos. 4702-3. 

JD, July 14-15, 1744. SD, nos. 4856, 4851, 5052, 5056, 5898, Tafel, I, 365. 
SD, nos. 4698, 4706-7. ‘ 

SD, nos. 4683, 4781 m., 4786 m., 5461-3, 5479, 5867, 6028. See Oscar Montelius, 
et al. Sveriges Historia, Stockholm, 1894, V, 119. 

SD, no. 3814, L.J.C. (as in note 424), nos. 84, 2. 

See NCL, 1932, p. 49 ff. 

SD, nos. 6087, 6091, 5834. TCR, 102, 827. 

SD, nos. 4181-2; Tafel, I, 50; SD, nos. 4729, 6025. 

SD, no. 4530. 

“Neue Zeitungen,” 1750, May 4, No. 36. 

AG) HL 

De Ultimo Judicio, et de Babylonia Destructa ... (The Last Judgment and 
the Destruction of Babylon), London, 1758, nos. 45, 15, 46 ff. AZ, 1. 

“Of the Last Judgment upon the Reformed,” in: The Last Judgment Con- 
tinued, 1763, no. 14 ff.; 9-11. 

[bid nos;12;,30,) 3h. 

L.J. nos. 73-4 (as in note 423), L.J:C. (as in note 424), no. 7. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 


De Coelo et ejus Mirabilibus, et de Inferno, ex auditis et visis. (Heaven and 
its wonders, and Hell: from things heard and seen), London, 1758. 

De Equo Albo, de quo in Apocalypsi .. . (The White Horse mentioned in the 
Apocalypse), London, 1758. 


De Ultimo Judicio, et de Babylonia Destructa . . . (The Last Judgment and 
the Destruction of Babylon), London, 1758. 
De Nova Hierosolyma et ejus Doctrina Coelesti ... (The New Jerusalem and 


its Heavenly Doctrine), London, 1758. 

De Telluribus in Mundo nostro Solari .. . (The Earths in our Solar System), 
London, 1758. 

Apocalypsis Explicata . . . ms., 1992 pp. four volumes, quarto. 

See note 515. 

The subject of “The Grand Man” is treated in Arcana Coelestia, no. 3624 
et seq., under the heading: “Concerning the correspondence of all man’s 
organs and members, both interior and exterior, with the Grand Man which 
is Heaven,’ and consecutively between the chapters, under related headings. 
See Earths in the Universe, 1-4. 

HH, no. 445. 

Marguerite Beck Block, The New Church, in Swedes in America, edited by 
A. B. Benson and N. Hedin, New Haven, 1938, pp. 289 ff. 

HH, Introduction. 

De Athanasti Symbolo (The Athanasian Creed), ms. 

SD, 6101. 
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443. 


ASTONISHMENT IN SWEDEN 


Hvad nytt i staden?, a supplement to Johan Rosén’s ‘“Gotheborgska Maga- 
zinet,” July 30, 1759. ; 

Tafel, 1.227. 

See “Grefve Gustaf Bondes Uppsatser samt Correspondence uti larda amnen,” 
in the State Archives, Stockholm. 

Tafel, II, 228-31. 

In the Royal Library, Stockholm. See NP, 1905, p. 27. 

In the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. Tafel, II, 233-4. 

See NCL, 1896, p. 186. Linnaeus also had Swedenborg’s books in his library. 
The Bodeleian library at Oxford has a set of the Arcana which Swedenborg 
seems to have presented. 

The present writer had the privilege of copying this and other items from the 
original Diaries of Tessin, at Akeré Castle in Sddermanland in the summer of 
1915, through the courtesy of Mr. G. F. Enderlein, present owner of the estate. 
Akeré was built by Carl Gustaf Tessin in 1756. The fine portraits, the tapes- 
tries and frescoes, all bring one back quite vividly to Swedenborg’s days. 
The clock that strikes the hours over the stately portal is a voice from the 
distant past, and in the antique gilded mirrors one easily p‘ctures the powdered 
wigs and courtly graces of rococo cavaliers and their ladies. When the estate 
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passed out of the hands of the Tessin family it was with the stipulation that 
the old library should remain permanently at Akeré. See C. Odhner (Sigstedt) 
New Documents concerning Swedenborg. NCL, 1916, p. 95 ff. 

Tessin’s Diary, February 28, 1760. Tafel, II, 398-401; 647-666. 

See SD, no. 5996, written after Dec. 13, 1759. 

NCL, 1916, p. 95 ff. 

C. G. Tessin’s Diary, Akeré, July 4, 1760. Vol. II, pp. 890-91. Transcript 
in ACSD. 

Tafel, II, 395-7. 

From Frederik Sparres Dagbok (Diary), 1758-1770, in Eriksbergs archives, 
under the date 1760, 27/9. See Carl Gustaf Tessin och hans Akerokrets, 
by Sigrid Leijonhufvud, 1931, pp. 127-131, and an article by the same 
author in Ord och Bild, pp. 440-41, entitled Carl Gustaf Tessin pa Svin- 
dersvik, where a picture of the salon is reproduced. See also C. G. Malm- 
strom, Sveriges politiska historia fran konung Karl XII:s déd til statsvdlv- 
ningen 1772 (second ed.), p. 449 and NCL, 1948, p. 112. See also H. Hofberg, 
Svenskt Biogr. Lexikon, Stockholm, 1906, II, pp. 571-2. 

Tafel, II, 633-46. The incident of ‘“‘the lost receipt’ has been related by 
twelve different witnesses in twelve different ways, none of them unques- 
tionably accurate in every detail. So the truth of what really happened 
must be sifted out of somewhat contradictory accounts. We have made a 
composite picture of the story, based mainly on the testimony of Sweden- 
borg’s friend and neighbor, Carl Robsahm, augmented by “An Authentic 
account by Frau Canzlerin von Korn” (Mme de Marteville), dated Werni- 
gerode am Harz, Jan. 27, 1805. 

Because of an indisposition she let her second husband, the Danish general 
von Eiben, write this as ‘“‘her true and veritable statement.” Obvious in- 
accuracies made Dr. Tafel discredit it as testimony. It was written at a time 
when scandals were being widely circulated against Swedenborg, and evi- 
dently the writer’s object was to remove from his wife the appearance of 
having visited an alleged necromancer. 

The original document is in the Royal Library, The Hague, among the 
papers of van Gaens. It differs slightly from the Tafel document. Tran- 
script in ACSD. 

Tafel, II, 635-6. 

Tafel, II, 647 ff.; 432, ff. See NCL, 1916, p. 186 ff. 

“Gottingeschen Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen” Nothing is known of any 
article in the above magazine describing Swedenborg. 

General Tuxen says that at this point he inquired of Swedenborg whether 


any person had heard what the queen said, when she gave him the com- © | 


mission. He answered “ ‘I do not know; yet she did not speak so low but 
that the King and Count Scheffer, if they had attended, might have heard 
it. This account is trustworthy, as the late venerable man himself related 
it to me.” The Tuxen iestimony was published by Augustus Nordenskidld, 
in English translation, from the Danish original in his possession. (The 
queen’s brother, Crown Prince August Wilhelm, was heir apparent to Fred- 
erick the Great.) Tafel, II, 650 ff. Appendix to NCM, 1791, p. 267 ff. 

Tafel, II, 655-6. Queen Louisa Ulrica to Dieudonné Thiebault, member of 
the Academy of Frederick the Great. 

Tafel, I, 65, note. 
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NKT, 1921, p. 171. 

Tafel, I, 36. This may have been the clergyman who “by his pathos and 
eloquence always filled his church with listeners.” When he died Robsahm 
asked Swedenborg whether he was in a state of blessedness. ‘This man,” 
Swedenborg replied, “went straightway to hell among the societies of hypo- 
crites, for it was only while in the pulpit that he was spiritually minded. At 
other times he was proud of his talents and worldly success—an inflated man. 
Dissimulation and deceitful arts are of no avail. They all disappear with 
death and man involuntarily shows himself to be either good or bad.” Tafel, 
I, 45. 

SD, no. 5997. “The simple understand things which the wise do not. I have 
written in the Explication on the Apocalypse some things which belong to 
the interior intelligence, as for instance respecting the celestial, spiritual and 
natural man and respecting goods and truths in their order. A certain married 
woman who lived at Tisula Market (midt pad Tisula Bodarna) with whom 
I conversed when I had finished, was in simple faith from the heart. She 
understood everything clearly. But a learned man who was there did not under- 
stand—indeed could not understand. It was so with many.” (Written 
between June 12, 1760, and August 15, 1761.) 

Klas Ekeblads Journal for 1762, p. 124, ms. In the Royal Library, Stockholm. 
SD, no. 6027. The identity of De la Gardie here referred to is established by 
the preceding document. Compare Encycl. Brit., 14th ed., VIII, 362. 

Tafel, I, 37-8. 

Tafel, II, 432-3. See Signe Toksvig, Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and 
Mystic, New Haven, 1948, pp. 327-8. 

Tafel, II, pp. 489-91. The expression is “a party in Amsterdam,” but 
Swedenborg was not in Amsterdam at that time. The slip, no doubt, was 
due to the fact that the relater of the incident (at second hand) was in 
Holland at the time. That Swedenborg was in Stockholm is evident from 
(a) Count Ekeblad’s having met him on June 16, 1762, and (b) from a 
letter signed by Swedenborg on August 13 of that year. See NV. C. Messenger, 
1908, p. 202. This confusion of dates led Dr. Tafel to accredit Swedenborg 
with one more foreign journey than he ae took! See Tafel, II, 619; 
995, 1165. 

Tafel, II, 715-17. 

Tafel, II, 725, 1245. 

SD, nos. 5492-5. See also G, V, 622, 606 ff. The expression “Er. Br.” in 
this passage was taken to refer to Erik Brahe, but see Index to SD, where the 
name Broman is given, phototype ed., Vol. III. However, as Broman died 
in 1757, and the anecdote is ascribed to a time “shortly after his death,” it 
must be weighed in the light of the fact that Swedenborg’s spiritual experi- 
ences were not generally known until three years later. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO GOVERNMENT 


467a. Riksdagsskrifter (Parliamentary Papers), Tafel, II, 991. 


468. 


SD, no. 4725 m., 4765 m., 5799. Like Polhem, Frederick I saw his own funeral 
through Swedenborg’s eyes. He even heard the sound of bells continuing for 
hours, it is said, and at first expressed astonishment that, although dead, he 
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could see and hear things; then he rejoiced at being alive again. Swedenborg 

saw him later in a very vile condition, for King Frederick had been totally 

devoted to unchastities and idle pleasures and his lot was among the unhappy. 
His consort, Ulrika Eleonora, who had preceded her husband into the other 

world by five years, was among the blessed, says Swedenborg. He saw her 

on the 15th of August, 1761, with her spiritual partner who, like her, had 

“studied the Word and loved the knowledges of spiritual truth.” They were 

taken to their home, a magnificent palace. SD, no. 6009. 

Montelius, O., et al., Sveriges Historia, Vol. V, pp. 145-6, 151-2. 

SD, no. 5099. 

Tafel, I, 493-5. See also Tal om Forhdllandet af Varors in-och utférsel .. . 

(On Import and Export of Goods), by Samuel Sandels, April 24, 1782, p. 93. 

Tafel, I, 65, note. 

G, vol. VI, p. 535. 

Tafel, I, 497-503. 

Anders Nordencrantz, Rikets hjalp genom en naturlig finanssystem (The 

Country’s help by a natural system of finance), Stockholm, 1760. | 

Tafel, I, 511-515. 

Tafel, I, 515-21. 

Tafel, I, 521. 

Tafel, I, 523. 

Tafel, I, 527-8. 

Tafel, I, 528-9. 

C. D. Skogman, Antekningar af Rikets Sténders Bank, 1845, pp. 46-8. 

Tafel, I, 530-33. 

Carl Gustaf Tessin, och hans Akerékretz (as in note 449), p. 152. 

Tafel, I, 536 ff. 

Tafel, I, 538 ff. 

SD, no. 5994, 

Tafel, II, 408. 

Tafel, I, 536. 
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“Neue Zeitungen,” Leipzig, 1750, May 4, pp. 313-16. 

“Neue Theologische Bibliothek,” 1760, edited by J. A. Ernesti, pp. 515-27. 
Swedenborg and Ernesti, by C. Th. Odhner, in NCL, 1912, p. 134 ff., 197 ff. 
Ibid., p. 137. 

Continuation of the Last Judgment, nos. 11, 30. See note 502. 

“Svenska Mercurius,” 1763, June, p. 462. 

Tafel, II, 620 ff. See p. 627. 

Sapientia Angelica de Divino Amore et de Divina Sapientia (Angelic Wisdom 
respecting the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom), Amsterdam, 1763. See 
nos. 1-3, 46. 

Sapientia Angelica de Divina Providentia (Angelic Wisdom respecting the 
Divine Providence), Amsterdam, 1764. Nos. 71-9, 175-190, 340. 

Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Domino (The Doctrine of the New Jeru- 
Salem respecting the Lord), Amsterdam, 1763. See the Preface. 
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Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Scriptura Sacra (The Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem respecting the Sacred Scripture), Amsterdam, 1763. 
Doctrina Vitae pro Nova Hierosolyma ex Praeceptis Decalogi (The Doctrine 
of Life for the New Jerusalem from the Precepts of the Decalogue), Amster- 
dam, 1763. 

Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Fide (The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
respecting Faith), Amsterdam, 1763. 

Continuatio de Ultimo Judicio, et de Mundo Spirituali, Amsterdam, 1763. 
SD, no. 5986. Swedenborg describes seeing Lewis in the other world, walking 
along a forbidden road, not seeing ‘“‘the crossbeams which indicated that the 
road was blocked off.” The reason was, he says, that Lewis, the printer, 
believed himself to be sincere and true when nevertheless he was insincere 
and false; he was everywhere driven away. 

Tafel, Il, 540-41. 

NCL, 1896, p. 186. 

“Neue Theologische Bibliothek,’ IV, 1763, pp. 725-33. 

“Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts,’ The Hague, 1763, pp. 550-53; 
1764, p. 292. 

“Journal des Scavans,’”’ Amsterdam, October, 1764, pp. 528-33. See ACSD, 
eC 19” 

“Monthly Review,” London, June, 1764, pp. 573-5. Tafel, II, 610. SD, 
4749 m., 4774 m., etc. 

Samuel Alnander, Anvisning til et Utvald Theologiskt Bibliothek, Stockholm, 
1763, p. 73. 

“Svenska Mercurius,” C. C. Gjorwell, editor, Stockholm, January, 1764, pp. 
285-6. This magazine was succeeded by another monthly “Svenska Maga- 
zinet.” Then came “Tidningar om Larda Saker’ (Literary News) and 
“Allmanna Tidningar” (General News), in all of which occur stray items 
concerning Swedenborg and his books. 

Tafel; 1,235. 

Tafel, II, 402-5. Gjérwell published this account in his “Contributions to 
Swedish History,” (Anmdrkningar i Svenska Historien, I, pp. 220-24). The 
original ms. is in the Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Swedenborg does not record this appearance of the Lord to him in his 
private diary. See Tafel, II, 1090. 

One questions whether Gjorwell, in the statement that follows, has reported 
Swedenborg’s exact words: ‘Since that time God had prepared him by a 
thorough knowledge of all physical and moral powers in this world,” is a 
little foreign to his usual mode of describing his preparation. 
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Apocalypsis Revelata, in qua deteguntur arcana quae ibi praedicta sunt 
(The Apocalypse Revealed, wherein are disclosed the mysteries there fore- 
told ...), Amsterdam, 1766. 

AR, Introduction. 

SD, no. 6110.73. 

AR, no. 153 and following relations. See also S. C. Odhner (Sigstedt) The 
Memorable Relations in Apocalyse Revealed, in New Church Messenger, 
1939, p. 130 ff. 
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AR, no. 531; SD, nos. 6108 (written between Dec. 3, 1764, and April 29, 
1765); 6107. 

Papell 25,34: 

Tafel, Il, 241-2, 239-40, 416; I, 66. 
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EARLY BELIEVERS 


Our account is taken from Dr. Beyer’s written testimony, Tafel, II, 324-5, 
424-9, and Wenngren’s account in NCM, London, 1790, p. 41; Tafel, II, 699. 
Wenngren states that Swedenborg was leaving for England instead of for 
Holland which is, of course, a mistake. See also Tafel, I, 623-5; II, 244. 
NCL, 1916, pi 292. 

Tafel, II, 236. 

Tafel, II, 239-40. 

Tafel, II, 237-9. 

Tafel, II, 240-41. 

Pafels Ib \242: 

J. W. Hultkrantz, The Mortal Remains of Emanuel Swedenborg, Upsala, 
1910, p. 92 ff. In his “List and Analysis of Portraits,’ A. H. Stroh dates 
this portrait 1770. ‘ 

Tafel, II, 245. See notes 542 and 544 of this section. 

Dajel, TDR t170.\ ff: 

NCL, 1895, pp. 86, 90; 1911, pp. 45-6. IR, 1825, pp. 438-9; and A Memoir 
of the Rev. Wm. Cookworthy, by Theodore Compton, 1895. 

Tafel, II, 536-9; 544. 

Tafel, Thy 528) ff, 

Pafel) AT) $36i\ ff. 

This follows from a statement made by Shearsmith to Provo. See “New 
Documents concerning Swedenborg,” in NCM, August, 1885 and “London 
Haunts and Habitations,’ in George Trobridge, A Life of E. Swedenborg, 
p. 292. That Swedenborg had “previously stayed there” may also refer to 
his domicile in 1759. 

“Mrs. Shearsmith” refers to Elizabeth Reynolds, who served as maid in the 
Shearsmith home at the time that Swedenborg lived there, and afterwards 
became the second Mrs. Shearsmith. See the “Affidavit of November 25, 
1785,” Tafel, II, 577 ff. The document was dated 1785, instead of 1775, 
as there given. See NCL, 1924, p. 492, and Tafel, II, 544-6, 575 no. 10. 
See CL, no. 242. 

An original copy of Conjugial Love, the property of the Rev. Raymond 
Cranch, Bryn Athyn, Pa., contains a footnote signed “W. S. 1788,” in the 
handwriting of William Spence, on the page containing the quotation from 
CL, no. 242, reading: “Mrs. Shearsmith adhuc vivens confirmat hoc factum 
in cujus domo e mundo decessit E. Swedenborg.” (Mrs. Shearsmith, still 
living, confirms this fact, in whose house Emanuel Swedenborg departed this 
world.) However, since the incident must have occurred before 1768, when 
CL was published, it could not have referred to the Shearsmith sojourn, as 
Swedenborg did not go to them until 1769, unless we assume that he lived 
with the Shearsmiths three times. 
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Tafel, II, 250-51. 

Tafel, I, 41-2. 

Tafel, II, 431-2. 

Tafel, I, 590 ff. 

Kunglika Vetenskapsakademiens Protocoller for dr 1760, April 23; 1761, 
June 3. Tafel, I, 586-90. 

Ibid., 1763, Printed Handlingar, pp. 107-113. See also Nils Zinzén, Om den 
5.k. Swedenborg-stammen och marmorbordet (On Swedenborg’s fossil tree- 
trunk and his marble-topped table), pp. 85-101. 

N. V. E. Nordenmark, Swedenborg och Longitudproblemet, med anledning 
av ett nyfunnet brev fran Wargentin, in Lychnos, 1944-5, pp. 243-8. ° Con- 
tains the Swedish and English text of the letter, with notes. Original in the 
University of Upsala, recently donated by Dr. C. Th. Fries. Nordenmark 
failed to mention Professor Mallet’s report to the Academy, Nov. 19, 1766, 
or the letter of Professor Nils Schenmark of Linképing to Swedenborg, 
stating his objections to this method, and Swedenborg’s reply. See note 539. 
Tafel, I, 592-3. 

See Wertha Pendleton Cole, Swedenborg’s Work on Longitude, NP, April, 
1933, pp. 169-178. 

Numbers 545, 546, 547, 548 transferred. 

Stockholm, Sept., 1766. Tafel, II, 245-8. 

Gotheborgska Magazinet n:o 48, Nov. 27, 1766. 

Stockholm, Sept. 25, 1766. Tafel, II, 250-51. 

Nya Férsok til foérklaring ofwer Son-och Hogtidsdags-Texter (New At- 
tempts at explaining the texts for Sundays and Holidays), Gothenburg, 1767. 
Referred to as Household Sermons (by G. A. Beyer), anon. 

Tafel, II, 260-62. 

Tafel, I, 67-8. 

Tafel, II, 723-4. The anecdote was related by the widow of Prof. Rissell of 
Upsala—the little girl of the story—to Madam Frederika Ehrenborg of 
Linkoping, one of the first Swedenborgians in that neighborhood. 
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Tafel, II, 1027 ff., 1055, 1281. 

K. C. Ehmann, Oetingers Leben und Briefe, Stuttgart, 1859, pp. 676-7. 

Tafel, II, 252-5. 

Tafel, II, 255-7. 

Tayel; Ti, 1033. ff. 

Tafel, II, 258-60. 

H. V. Clemm, Vollstandige Einleitung in die Religion und gesammte Theo- 
logie, Tiibingen, 1767. See “Morning Light,” 1891, p. 121. 

See “Erlanger gelehrten Anmerkungen,” Feb. 8, 1766, and “Gottingeschen 
Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen,” I, March, 1766, pp. 201-10; and “Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek,” Berlin und Stettin . . . 1766, pp. 86-93. 

Immanuel Kant, Trdume eines Geistersehers, Konigsberg, 1766. 

Tafel: Th, 259. 

For further evidence of Oetinger’s disaffection, see his letters to those who 
were spreading Swedenborg’s doctrines, where he says: ... “By this it is as 
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clear as day that I do not approve of Swedenborg’s interpretations,” etc. 
Oetinger’s Leben und Briefe, p. 298. 

Tafel, II, 625 ff. 

Tafel, II, 620-28. 

See the new testimony in Ernst Benz, Swedenborg in Deutschland, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1947. A review of the same by Claire Berninger, in NMP, 1948, 
pp. 255-8. Swedenborg left Sweden in June, not May. He travelled to 
Holland, not directly to England. There he published Divine Love and Wis- 
dom. It was previously surmised that his reference to an answer to Kant 
pointed to the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. See Tafel, Il, 624, 
620-25; 1222-4, and Darstellung des Lebens und Charakters Im. Kants (Life 
and character of Im. Kant), Konigsberg, 1804, pp. 211-25, by L. E. Borowski, 
revised and corrected by Kant himself. Strangely enough, Kant’s letter, now 
lost, was, as to all its dates, falsified in the printed version, which gives the 
date of writing as August 10, 1758, although it discusses events that did not 
occur until several years later. Dr. Immanuel Tafel attributes the falsification 
of dates to the biographer’s desire to prove that Tradume eines Geistersehers, 
and not the letter to Fraulein von Knobloch, was Kant’s final word on 
Swedenborg. But see the conclusive arguments of Dr. Benz that the letter 
must have been written in 1763. See also the important new German biog- 
raphy of Ernst Benz: Emanuel Swedenborg: Naturforscher und Seher, 
Munich, 1948. And the reviews by the Rev. Wm. F. Wunsch in “The New 
Christianity,” Spring, 1948, pp. 75-9, and Winter, 1949, pp. 30-36; 26. 
Benz, Swedenborg in Deutschland, p. 245. 

See the article, Emanuel Swedenborg’s Cosmogony, by Hans Hoppe, in 
NCM, 1912, pp. 385-94 and 446-54, translated from “Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie,’ XXX, Band, 1 Heft, pp. 53-68. 

Professor Svante Arrhenius, in considering the question to what extent 
Swedenborg’s ideas in cosmology have formed the basis of the work of his 
successors, notices the close agreement of his ideas with those of Kant and 
of his predecessor, Buffon. Whether Kant was acquainted with Swedenborg’s 
philosophic works is not known, but Prof. Arrhenius considered it “quite 
manifest that Kant has borrowed his ideas from Swedenborg and clothed 
them in more philosophic garments.” There is conclusive evidence that 
Buffon possessed the three volumes of Swedenborg’s Opera Philosophica, for 
he wrote his name and the date “1736” on the title-pages of a set now 
preserved in the ‘Forbes Collection” of the American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society, New York. See A. H. Stroh in OpQu, II, p. 372, 
and Arrhenius’ Introduction to the same volume. 

TCR, 814. 

See the article, ‘“Swedenborg als geistiger Wegbahner der deutschen Ideal- 
ismus und der deutschen Romantik,”’ by Ernst Benz, in Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschvift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Jahrg. xix, Heft 1. 
See Waldo Peebles in The Swedenborg Student, 1938. 

De Amore Conjugiali, Amsterdam, 1768. See note 612. 

See the article “Discoveries in Germany,” by Alfred Acton in NCL, 1948, 
p. 354 ff. 

Ibid., 367. 

Ibid., 365. 

Tafel, I, 34-5, no. 14. 
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Tafel, Il, 231-3. 
Tafel, II, 388-9, 390-1. DP, 135. 
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585. 
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588. 
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VISITORS YOUNG AND OLD 


Amandus Johnson, The Journal and Biography of Nicolas Collin, Philadel- 
phia, 1936, pp. 105-7, 199. Tafel, II, 417-24, and S. C. Odhner (Sigstedt), 
A New Document concerning Swedenborg, NCL, 1914, pp. 45-53. 

The Pehr Kraft portrait hanging in the castle of Gripsholm, shows Sweden- 
borg in a brown coat, holding a bound copy of Apocalypse Revealed in his 
left hand. Another portrait, also by a Swedish artist, Frederick Brander, 
shows him in a blue coat, holding the manuscript of the same work in his 
right hand. According to A. H. Stroh, the original hangs in the Northern 
Museum, Stockholm. Various copies or replicas exist, painted by several 
artists, one in the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm; another painting, in the 
Academy of the New Church, Pennsylvania, was sent to America in 1876, 
together with documents proving that it used to hang in Swedenborg’s bed- 
chamber. See the “List and Analysis of Portraits of Swedenborg,” in J. V. 
Hultkrantz, The Mortal Remains of Swedenborg, p. 92 ff. 

Adjoining the summer house Swedenborg built a low structure to hold his 
library, in two book cases, a long mirror hanging between them. See 
Tafel, I, 392 and II, 734. See the illustration in Trobridge’s Life, 1912, p. 
310. According to Robsahm the summer house was not built until after 
Swedenborg’s visit to England in 1767. See Tafel, I, 32. See Charles Higham, 
Swedenborg’s Library, NCM, 1910, p. 49 ff. 

“The Philadelphia Gazette,’ August 12, 1801. 

Tafel, II, 710, 1247. 

Hjalmar Kylén, Some Indications of Swedenborg’s Influence on Swedish and 
German Thought, in International Swedenborg Congress, London, 1910, p. 
150. The 3-vol. translation of TCR by Jonas Persson Odhner, Dean of 
Wadsbo and Lyrestad, was published in Copenhagen, 1795. C. Th. Odhner, 
Annals of the New Church, 367, 181. 

Tafel, II, 723. See note 555. 

Tafel, I, 32-4, 390-92; 56-7. See Henrik Alm, Swedenborgs Hus, 1938. 

Tafel, II, 724-5. This anecdote is related by the historian, Anders Fryxell, 
to the secretary of the Swedish Academy, Baron von Beskow. Fryxell, wrote 
an inaccurate biographical sketch of Swedenborg in his popular “Tales from 
Swedish History” (Berdttelser ur Svenska Historien). See Svenska Aka- 
demiens Handl., 1859, p. 215, and the poem by C. J. G. Snoilsky in Svenska 
Bilder. 

Tafel, I, 43. 

Tafel, I, 51; Cuno, p. 14; see notes 396, 397. 

See Sandel’s Eulogium on Swedenborg, and Robsahm’s Memoirs, Tafel, I, 
42.8, 

CL no) 43: 

Tafel, I, 38. 

The Northampton Mercury, July 4, 1768, last column. 

Tafel, II, 430 ff. Toksvig, p. 327. See note 716. 
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TRUE MARRIAGE LOVE 


See note 612. 

CL, nos. 229, 69. 

CL, nos. 27-41. 

CL, no. 46. 

CL, nos. 57, 68, 71. 

CL, no. 134. 

CL, nos. 439-445. 

CL, nos. 81, 423 ff. 

CL, nos. 1-26. 

CE. 437, 

Tafel, II, 238. 

Tafel, II, 244. 

Tafel, II, 267. 

NCL, 1916, pp. 139-150; Tafel, II, 378-9. 
Robert Sundelin, Swedenborgianismens Historia i Sverige, Upsala, 1886, 
p. 64 ff. NCL, 1910, p. 223. 

SD, no. 5036. 

Tafel, Il, 724. 

NCL, 1884, p. 45. 
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619. 
620. 
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622. 
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AN AMSTERDAM ACQUAINTANCE 


Delitiae Sapientiae de Amore Conjugiali, post quas sequuntur voluptates 
insaniae de Amore Scortatorio, ab Emanuele Swedenborg, Sueco (The De- 
lights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love, after which follow the Pleasures 
of Insanity concerning Scortatory Love, by Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swede), 
Amsterdam, 1768. 

This testimony is contained in Cuno’s autograph manuscript in the Library 
of Brussels. See the extract in Tafel, II, 441-85 and the translation by Claire 
E. Berninger, edited by A. Acton, J. C. Cuno’s Memoirs on Swedenborg ... 
Bryn Athyn, Pa., 1947. 

The reference is to the Marquis d’Havrincourt, the French Ambassador to 
Stockholm and The Hague, who died in 1767. See Cuno, pp. 15, 55. . 
J. Vilhelm Hultkrantz, The Mortal Remains of Emanuel Swedenborg, Upsala, 
1910, p. 39. 

Nieuwe Vaderlandische Letter-Oefeningen (New Literary Exercises of the 
Fatherland), Vol. II, no. 1. Amsterdam, 1769. 

Tafel, II, 476. 

Tafel, II, 468. 

See note 626. 

Tafel, II, 465-75; Cuno, pp. 100-115. 

See note 653. 

Cuno, pp. 117-19. 

The French Ana assigns to Mareschal Villars this aphorism when taking 
leave of Louis XIV. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 9th edn. 1891, p. 808. 
NJM, 1790, p. 82; Tafel, II, 273, 297. NCL, 1916, p. 425 ff. 

Cuno, p. 120 ff. 
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631. 
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635. 
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637. 
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639. 


640. 
641. 
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643. 
644. 


645. 
646. 


647. 
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THE NEW EVANGEL 


Summaria Expositio Doctrinae Novae Ecclesiae, quae per Novam Hiero- 
solymam in Apocalypsi intelligitur, ab Emanuele Swedenborg, Sueco ‘tA 
Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church, which is understood 
by the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse), Amsterdam, 1769. See nos. 91-4, 
and letters to Beyer, Tafel, II, 273-6. 

To Beyer, Tafel, II, 275-6. 

This inscription occurs in a single manuscript folio page, entitled: An 
Ecclesiastical History of the New Church, contained in Codex 47 of the 
Swedenborg mss. in the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. Tafel, II, 757. 
Certain references to passages in the Arcana Coelestia which follow are not 
written in Swedenborg’s hand, but were probably added by a former owner. 
Preface to Brief. Expos., see note 626. 

Tafel, II, 275-6. 

Tafel, II, 1005, 1008. 

Tafel, II, 701. 

Tafel, II, 309. Many copies actually issued from Paris, through a bookseller 
who sent to Amsterdam to buy up all the copies to be found there. See 
Nathaniel Hobart, Life of Swedenborg, Boston, 1850, p. 164, note. 

NCL, 1916, pp. 426-30. 

Tafel, II, 722-3. See Biographie Universelle, Vol. 40, the article on Sweden- 
borg, which shows that his meeting with one Elie Ariste seems to have 
brought about some curious misconceptions as to Swedenborg’s finances. 
Tafel, II, 276; NCL, 1916, p. 427. 

Shearsmith says Swedenborg came to him from Mrs. Carr, with whom he 
had lodged after leaving Brockmer in 1744. He says “in 1746,” but this is 
obviously a mistake. See NCM, 1885. See note 534. 

Wm. White, Emanuel Swedenborg; his Life and Writings, London, 1867, 
II, p. 574. Also, George Trobridge, A Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, London, 
1913, pp. 295-7. NCM, August, 1885. 

Tafel, II, 532. 

Tafel, II, 1170. 

Tafel, II, 1061; I, 600; ITI, 539. NCL, 1895, pp. 86, 90. The question of 
Swedenborg being a vegetarian is open to debate. Shearsmith says he never 
ate meat. Elizabeth Reynolds states that “he relished a dish of eels or an 
occasional pigeon pie.” See NCL, 1911, pp. 45-6. 

Tafel, II, 996; 514. 

Benedict Chastanier, A Word of Advice to a Benighted World, London, 1795, 
p. 22. Chastanier formed the French society “Illuminés Theosophes,” a kind 
of Masonic lodge based on New Church ideas. Tafel, II, 1176. 

Tafel, II, 697-9. The incident possibly occurred in Denmark. 

Tafel, II, 717-22; 1250. The anecdote is of questionable genuineness. See 
Svenskt Biografiskt Lexikon, Vol. xvi, p. 338, where it is stated that Porthan’s 
journey to England took place in 1779, seven years too late for him to have 
seen Swedenborg alive. 

See also New Documents concerning Swedenborg in NCL, 1916, p. 424 ff. 
Ibid., pp. 428, 424-33. Cuno, pp. 7, 92, 93, 94; and Tafel, II, 561; I, 32, 
NOs; 053 
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“Tl n’y a rein & gagner avec un Enthousiaste, il ne faut point s’aviser de 
dire 4 un homme les defaults de sa maitresse, n’y 4 un plaideur le foible de sa 
cause, n’y des raisons 4 un Illuminé.” (A sect founded in southern France, 
about 1722.) 

Tafel, II, 556-61. 

Tafel, I, 701-5; 394. 

See Early New Church Families in Sweden, by S. C. Odhner [Sigstedt] in 
NCL, 1938, pp. 304-9. 

De Commercio Animae et Corporis, . . . (The Intercourse between the Soul 
and the Body), London, 1769. See nos. 1, 19, 20. Tafel, II, 1009. 

Tafel; Tl) 522i. 


Tafel, I, 3-5. 

Quaestiones Novem de Trinitate . . . (Nine Questions concerning the Trinity), 
published by R. Hindmarsh, London, 1775. 

Tajel\1,'3; 


Tafel, II, 500 ff. 

Tafel, I, 6-9. 

The manuscript sent to Mr. Hartley by Swedenborg, and presumably given 
by Hartley to Messiter has been lost. See NCM, Boston, 1840, pp. 566-7. 
But a copy of it, in Swedenborg’s hand, presumably the first draft, is in 
the Royal Library at Stockholm. It was probably found among the manu- 
scripts left in Swedenborg’s residence on Hornsgatan after his death, and 
thus came into the possession of Bishop Lars Benzelstierna, and through 
his daughter to her husband Count von Engestrém, whose library was sub- 
sequently given to the Royal Library. 

This Appendix to the Treatise on the White Horse was formerly thought 
by some Swedish historians to have been presented by Swedenborg to 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences. But Dr. Alfred Acton in his article, 
Swedenborg and the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in NCL, 1939, p. 396 ff., has 
conclusively shown that this was a misconception, arising from the fact that 
in this copy of his Appendix to the White Horse, Swedenborg uses the term 
vestra academia (your academy) which he later changed to vestra societas 
(your society). As Swedenborg was himself a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, would he not, if he intended it for them, have addressed them as 
nostro (our) academia? More potent still is the fact that there is no record 
of its ever being received by the Academy. 

The Latin text was published by Librarian Klemming in his edition, Sweden- 
borgs Drémmar, Stockholm, 1860, pp. 73-7. English translation in Tafel, 
II, 751-5. The only work known to us on the Correspondences of Egypt 
was written many years after Swedenborg’s death, by C. Th. Odhner, Bryn 
Athyn, 1914. 
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HERESY TRIAL AT GOTHENBURG 


Tafel, II, 306. 

Tafel, II, 339, 344. 

Goteborgska Spionen, No. 42 (The Gothenburg Inquirer), October 20, 1766, 
p. 329 ff. Nya Forsok etc. (“Household Sermons’) anon., by G. A. Beyer. 
See note 552. 
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New Documents, etc. NCL, 1916, p. 292. 

Original in the Consistory Archives, Gothenburg. The complete evidence on 
the Gothenburg Trial will be found in typewritten transcripts in the Archives 
of the Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa. See CLD and Hand- 
lingar rorande Swedenborgianismen, 1769 (Minutes on Swedenborgianism), 
p. 3. See NCL, 1910, p. 223, and Tafel, II, 282 ff. 

To Beyer. Tafel, II, 296-300. 

See note 665. 

NCL, 1916, p. 293-5. 

Ibid., pp. 291-7; 361-4. 

Tafel, II, 308-9. 

Tidningar om larda saker (Learned news), Tafel, II, 306. 

G, VI, p. 579. 

Tafel, I, 37. 

Tafel, II, 371. 

Tafel, II, 306. NCL, 1910, p. 234: 

Tafel, II, 710 ff. Ten years later, after Filenius’ death, some of the con- 
fiscated copies were discovered in a grocery store in Stockholm being used 
for wrapping paper! They were eventually secured by Christian Johanssen, 
who sent one copy to Bishop Charles Jesper Benzelius, second son of Erik 
Benzelius. 

Tafel, II, 281. 

Tafel, II, 310-316; TCR, 137. 

Tafel, II, 316-17. 

Tidningar om Ldarda Saker (Learned news), 1769, II, 30, 31, 119, 120, 121, 
179. Almanna tidningar (Public news), 22, p. 88, February 17, 1770; Tankar 
Ofver den bekante Parti-Skrifwaren (Thoughts about the well-known 
writer), Gothenburg, 1770. Riksdagsmal, forra delen for ar 1769 (News of 
the Diet), Upsala, pp. 80-81. Ur Posten (From the Post), no. 51, pp. 405- 
411. No. 115, p. 913. Photostats of these in the library of the Academy of 
the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

Min Son pa Galejan . .. (My son upon the galley), 1769 (anonymous, by 
Jacob Wallenberg), p. 3. 

Tankar och Roliga Berdttelser i anledning af Herr Swedenborgs Samtal och 
Omgdnge med Andarne, Stockholm, 1770. The only known copy of this 
rare pamphlet is in the Royal Library, Stockholm, ‘“Biografi, Swedenborg.” 
It had apparently not come to light in Dr. Tafel’s time. Photostat and tran- 
script in ACSD. 

To Beyer. Tafel, II, 278-80. To Wenngren. TJafel, II, 321. Compare also 
a letter from the Countess von Schwerin containing a description of Sweden- 
borg’s having tested “a young Swede” who “felt himself called to be intro- 
duced into familiar intercourse with the spirits of the departed.” Tafel, 
II, 682-3. 

NCL, 1898, p. 107 ff. 

In the University Library, Upsala. 

To Anders Schonberg. Source as above. See NCL, 1925, pp. 90-91. 

Tafel, I, 47. 

Tafel, I, 59-60. See especially the note there. 

CL, 82. 
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Tafel, II, 726-35. The incident described is based on oral tradition and 
written by Dr. C. A. Wetterberg in his book Altartaflan (Altar Pictures), 
part II, pp. 457-67. As the account is unauthenticated I have taken the 
liberty of condensing it in slightly altered terms, to correct such facts as 
are better known now than when Dr. Wetterberg wrote his charming story. 
Rosén’s Aphorisms, Tafel, II, 356 ff. To a Senator. II, 359 ff. 

Tafel, II, 323-45. 

Minutes of Gothenburg Consistory. See note 665. 

To Beyer. Tafel, II, 352-6. 

Tafel, II, 371, 369 ff. 

NCL, 1916, pp. 139 ff. 

Ibid., p. 147. Tafel, TI, 355. 

Tafel, 11, 365° ff: 

NCL, 1916, p. 149. 

Tafel, II, 373 ff. 

A reference to Major-General Tuxen. 

Tafel, II, 378-9. 

Tafel, II, 380-81. 

Tafel, II, 383. 

See “Stockholmsposten,” 1785, no. 27; “N. C. Messenger,” 1870, Vol. 58; 
Sundelin, Swedenborgianismens Historia, p. 139 ff. 

NCL, 1910, pp. 752-3. 

Gabriel Andersson Beyer, Index Initialis in opera Swedenborgii theologica, 
Amsterdam, 1779. Tafel, II, 385-6; I, 623-6. 

Tafel, I, 72; II, 433. 
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TCR, no. 791. See also nos. 4, 108. 

Tafel, II, 379-80. 

Tafel, I, 389-90. 

Bergskollegit Hufvudbok for adr 1771. Transcript in ACSD. See also Zinzén, 
Svenska Linné Sdllskapet, p. 92. 

NKT, 1921, p. 171. It was here that Maria Berg was later interviewed by 
various persons. Tafel, I, 39, 36; II, 726. 

Tafel, I, 38-9. 

Tafel, Il, 372. 

Tafel, II, 431-40. The Danish original of Tuxen’s letter to Augustus Norden- 
skidld, May 8, 1790, is lost. See note 718. From 1742 until his death in 
1792, Major-general Christian Tuxen was the secret agent of the King of 
Denmark to secure information on Russian affairs. See Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, by Signe Toksvig, p. 327, and A. P. Tuxen, Slaegten Tuxen, Copen- 
hagen, 1928. Tuxen was 77, in 1790. 

In the list of members of the Exegetic-Philanthropic Society, in Magazin fiir 
die Neue Kirche, Vol. I, no. 2, p. 70, he is listed as: ‘“‘“M. de Tuxen, Général- 
Lieutenant et Grand Inspecteur de la Douane 4 Elsinore.” Tafel, II, 1149. 
Tafel, II, 439; II, 405-416. 

Tafel, II, 437. The document continues: “I then craved his pardon if I had 
been too inquisitive. 
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“He answered, ‘Ask whatever question you please, I shall answer in truth.’ 

“I then inquired whether, in his youth he could keep free from temptations 
with regard to the sex? 

“He replied, ‘Not altogether; in my youth I had a mistress in Italy.’ ” 

The passage is judged by Dr. Tafel to be not genuine for the reasons that: 
(1) the question could not with propriety have been discussed in the presence 
of the general’s wife and young girls; (2) that Swedenborg never was in 


Italy in his youth, but in 1738, when he was fifty years old; and that 


(3) the Danish original of this document has been lost, a fact which lessens 
its authority, particularly as we have it only in the English version of 
Augustus Nordenskidld, a man of questionable moral principles. His ideas 
admittedly introduced great confusion into the early organizations of the 
New Church. See Tafel, I, 628-30; 639-44. On the other hand, it is hard 
to think that Nordenskidld would have dared to insert into a printed article 
a paragraph for which there was mo foundation in the Danish original 
of the document he was translating. Particularly as Major-general Tuxen 
must have seen his letter printed in English in the “New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine’ for 1790, pp. 257-65. He was in close correspondence, then and 
later, with the disciples of Swedenborg and there is no indication that he 
took exception to any statement in the Nordenskidld article. A more credible 
explanation might be that the old gentleman’s memory failed him, in this 
as in several other instances, when he wrote the account of the conver- 
sation he had with Swedenborg twenty-two years previously. However, see 
also the testimony of Robsahm, Tafel, I, 43, no. 36. 

“Not the statement of a megalomaniac, certainly,’ remarks Miss Toksvig, 
“and all the evidence of Swedenborg’s contemporaries goes to show that 
he was free from such insanity.” Op. cit., p. 329. 

Cuno, p. 153 ff. 

Ibid., p. 138. 

Ibid., p. 160. 

Coronis, seu Appendix ad Veram Christianam Religionem’. . . ms. Sweden- 
borg died before this work was finished. The ms. was posthumously published 
by A. Nordenskiold at his own expense. See Cuno, pp. 159-161, and note 
no. 9, p. 161. 

Ibid, pp. 164-7. 

Compare TCR, no. 137 (7 and 12), concerning associate spirits. 

Tafel, II, 486-9; 1163-4. Theorie der Geisterkunde (Theory of Pneuma- 
tology), by Dr. J. H. Jung (surnamed Stilling), Nuremberg, 1808. Jung- 
Stilling later changed his good opinion and classed Swedenborg among the 
soothsayers, declaring that his communications with the other world were 
illicit and in violation of God’s commands. 

Sammlung einiger Nachrichten, Herrn Emanuel Swedenborg und desselben 
vorgegebenen Umgang mit dem Geisterreich betreffend, Hamburg, 1770. 
Vollstandige Einleitung in die Religion und Theologie, Tiibingen, 1767, by 
Dr. Heinrich Wilhelm Clemm. Vol. IV, p. 209 ff. 

Neue Theologische Bibliothek, edited by Dr. Johan Ernesti, 1770, p. 874. 
See NCL, 1912, p. 204. We use Prof. Odhner’s picturesque language! 

CL, Introduction. 

Tafel, I, 58. See NCL, 1912, pp. 197, 205. 
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We have given Swedenborg’s printed version, which differs slightly from 
the ms. text. See Tafel, II, 384. Copy of the printed version in RL. Photo- 
stat in ACSD. 

Cuno, 173-5. 

The copy of Vera Christiana Religio containing the “List of Valuables,” 
now in the possession of the Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa., 
was originally owned by Bishop Lars Benzelstjerna, one of Swedenborg’s 
heirs. It was purchased for the Academy at the auction of Baron Taube, 
Benzelstjerna’s son-in-law. “Swedenborg’s heirs searched in vain for those 
treasures,” said Carl Daleen, who once owned the copy. See NCL, 1891, 
p. 83 and Tafel, II, 747-8. The Swedish text of the list was printed by G. E. 
Klemming, as an appendix to his edition Swedenborgs Drémmar, Stockholm, 
1860, pp. 78-9. 

“List of Valuables” 

“1. A beautiful red chest, consisting of five rows, five drawers in each 
row. 

2. A handsome dress—a handsome cap. 

3. A little crown with five small diamonds, which is worn in heaven on 
one side of the head. 

4. A beautiful little rose containing a very brilliant diamond which later 
was set in a golden ring. 

5. A tiara, or decoration for the head. 

A necklace of diamonds. A pendant of gold with a diamond. 

A bracelet of diamonds. 

Earrings of three diamonds each side. 

. A box in a casket wherein are shining crystals, signifying regeneration 
to eternity. 

10. Something precious in the hand, which was placed in a beautiful box 
on the twenty-eighth of November, 1770. 

11. A jewelled pendant containing a beautiful diamond. 

12. A handsome hat for me. 

13. Something precious which can not be seen by spirits but only by angels, 
May twenty-eighth, 1771. A cane with a beautiful gold knob, on August 
23.7771" 

(The hat and the cane were obviously for Swedenborg himself. Who would — 
wear the earrings, tiara, and other jewels?) 
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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD 


Vera Christiana Religio . . . Amsterdam, 1771. 

Tafel, II, 261. 

The anecdote is taken from Shearsmith’s account, Tafel, II, 548-9. He says 
that Swedenborg’s words were: “Dat be he!” As it is inconceivable that — 
a scholar who has lived many years in London and was trained in the 
English language from early youth should have so corrupted the grammar, 
we must attribute the corruption to Mr. Shearsmith’s effort to reproduce 
Swedenborg’s broken accent. The same applies to his last words, “Dat be 
good.” See p. 433. Tafel, II, 548-9. 

Tafel, II, 558-9. 
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APPENDIX A 


SWEDENBORG’S ANCESTRY AND FAMILY CONNECTIONS 


Paternal Lines 
(A) SWEDBERG 


Otto of Sundborn, opulent miner 
Yils Otteson ce Helsingborn 
Isaak Nilson of Framsbacka 


Dagiel Isaachson, d. 1681, mine owner of 
'Syeden' near Fahlun, m. Anna Bullernasia 


Peter Swedberg, enn Schonstrom, d. 1692, 
m. (a) Anna Margaretha Behm, d. 1688, 
(b) Anna Maria Reenstierna, 


ie Peter Schonstrom, d. 1746, lieutenant- | 


eolonel. 


2. Anna Catharina Schonstrom, d. 1740, 
m. Olof Rudbeck, the younger. 


8. Abraham Daniel Schonstroém, d. 1759, 
m, Hedwig Sophia Alderhein, 


1. Albert, d. 1696 


2. Anna Swedenborg, d.1766, m. Eric 
Benzelius, d.1743 Bishop of —————> 
Linkoping. His brothers: 

Lars Benzelstjerna, d.1755, 
Assessor of Mines. 

Gustaf Benzelstjerna, d. 1746, 
royal archivarian. 

Henrik Benzelius, d.1758, 
Archbishop. 

Jakob Benzelius, d. 1747, 
Archbishop. 


3, EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, d.1772, Assessor 
of Mines, d. unmarried. 


4, Hedwig Swedenborg, d.1728, m. Lars 
Benzelstjerna. 


5. Daniel, d. 1691. 


6 Eliezer Swedenborg, d.1716, m. Elizabeth 
Brink, widow of George Brandt. She 
afterwards m. Anders Swab, d.1731,——> 
Master of Mines at Fahlun and Johan 
Bergenstjerna, d. 1748, Assessor of 
Mines. 


1. Catharina Swedenborg, d.1770, m. 


Magister Jonas Unge, déan of —————-> 


Lidkoping 


8. Jesper Swedenborg, d.1771, m. Christina 
Silversvard. 


9. Margaretha Swedenborg, m. Captain Anders 
Lundstedt. 


d---died 
m---married 
enn- ennobled 
(Only those names in- 
cluded that relate to 
Emanuel Swedenborg) 


Legend: 


Jesper Swedberg, d.1735, Bishop of Skara. 
His children enn. Swedenborg, m. (a) 
Sara Behm, d.1696, (see B); (b) 


Sara Bergia, d.1719, (see C); (c) 
Christina Arrhusia (see D). 


. Eric Benzelius, enn. Benzelstjerna, Hans Bmanuel 
d.1767, Councillor of Mines, nm. Benzelstjerna 
Christina Ehrenholm. 

2. Margaretha Benzelia 


. Carl Jesper Benzelius, d.1793, Bishop 

of Stragnes. 

. Albrecht Benzelstjerna, d. 1763, 
merchant. 

Ulrika Benzelstjerna, d.1766, m. Petrus 
Filenius, Bishop of Linkoping. 


Eric Benzelstjerna, 4.1745, notary in 
Board of Mines, 


2. Lars Benzelstjerna, d.1800, Bishop of Catharina Eleonora 
Westeras, m, Elizabeth Maria retirdiags a 
Schonstrom. ishop C.F. faube. 

3. Carl Benzelstjerna, d. 1808, Fiscal 
advocate. 


Relena Christina Swab, who married Daniel 
Bergenstjerna, son by a previous 
marriage of Elizabeth’s 4th husband. 


. Helena Unge, m. Baron Carl Adam Silver- 
hjelm. 


. Theophila Unge, d.1791, m. Baron 
Frederic Silverhjelm. 


3. Jesper Unge. 


4. Stina Louisa Unge. 


1. Emanuel Swedenborg, d.1794, Captain. 


2. Anna Marta Swedenbdorg, d1803, m. Johan G. 
Riddarbjelke. 


3. Jesper Gustav sags d. 1821, Major. 
Jesper Swedenborg, a captain. 


Jesper Emanuel Swedenborg. 
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SWEDENBORG’S ANCESTRY AND FAMILY CONNECTIONS 


Maternal Lines: 
(B) BEHM 


Admiral Isaac Behm, m. “Jungfru Anna of Vexio,” possibly da. of Kristoffer von Wernstedt 
and Lucretia Magnusdotter, a natural da. of King Gustavus Wasa of Sweden. 


Michael Behm, an officer of Queen Christina’s court. 
Jonas Mickaelsson, first known Burgomaster of Gafle. 
Daniel Behm, d.1669, m. (a) Brita Skytte, (b) Magdelena Lindegren. 


Albrecht Behm, d.1679, assessor, mine-owner, m. Catharina Johansdotter. 


1. Albrecht Behm, enn. DeBehm, d. unmarried. 


2. Brita Albrechtsdotter Behm, d.1755, m. Prof. ———> | Eva Schwede, d.1717, m. Prof Johan Upmark, enn. 
Johan Schwede. Rosenadler, royal censor. 


3. Catharina Behm, d.1686, m. Laurentius Peter ———»> | Peter Arosel, enn. Alderhein, d.1736. 
Aroselius, dean of Sala, d.1717. 


4, Anna Margaretha Behm, d.1688, m. ASSessor ————»> | Peter Schénstrom——y| Abraham Daniel Schonstrom 
Peter Swedberg, enn. Schonstrom. 


5. Sarah Behm, G.1696, m. Bishop Jesper Swedberg.——» | 1. Albert 4. Hedwig 7. Catharina 
2. Anna 5. Daniel 8. Jesper 
3. Emanuel 6. Eliezer 9. Margaretha (see A) 


6. Ingrid Behm, d. 1688. 


(C) BERGIUS 
Anders Bergius, dean of Norrberke. 
1. Sara Bergia, d.1719, widow of (a) Michael Hising, 
merchant of Koping, (b) J. Nordlind, justice of 
the peace, m. (c) Bishop Jesper Swedberg, his 


second wife. 


2. Maria Bergia, m. Anders Hesselius, rector in-—»> 


. Beata Hesselia, m. Johannes Kolmodin. 
Dalecarlia. 


. Anders Hesselius, pastor of the Delaware churches, 
. Johan Fesselius, d.1752, physician. 
. Gustaf Hesselius, artist in America. 


. Sara Hesselia. 


3. Helena Bergia, d.1712, m. Anton Suab, clerk, of_y Anders Swab, d.1731, master of mines at Fahlun, m. 
Fahlun. After Helena’s death Anton Swab m. Flizabeth Brink, widow of Eliezer Swedberg. 
Christina Arrhusia. 


(D) ARRHUSIUS 
Johan Arrhusius, dean of Fahlun, m. Sara Aising. 
Christina Arrhusia, m. Anton Swab, widower after 


Helena Bergia. After his death, Christina m. 


Bishop Jesper Swedberg, being his third wife.» 
Anton von Swab, mining expert, d.1768, unmarried. 
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APPENDIX B 


NOTE ON LINNAEUS 


Linnaeus was a poor student with nothing to offer but the riches of 
his mind. How was he to win the daughter of a famous doctor, a young 
lady whose hand was sought by many a proper swain? Her father, 
Johan Moraeus, however, was as quick to spot the genius of Linnaeus as 
his uncle, Bishop Swedberg, had been to discern Johan’s own fine en- 
dowments when first he brought him to Stockholm as his protégé. He 
saw the young folks’ mutual attraction and, to everyone’s surprise, gave — 
his consent to the match. Marriage, however, was another matter. 

The young man had to sally forth and conquer a kingdom before he 
could claim Sara Elisabet as his bride. Many years of intense study in 
Holland under the great Boerhaave were to follow, many weighty tomes 
on botany were to issue from Linnaeus’ pen—indeed the whole vegetable 
kingdom was to be catalogued and described—before this loving couple 
could stand together to be joined in wedlock in the living room of — 
ancestral “Sweden.” This took place in 1739. Swedenborg could not — 
have been present at the wedding as he was then in Italy. j 

The pious feelings of the original family of peasant mine-owners 
seem still to linger in that room where, on all sides, you are surrounded 
by wall paintings that tell, in quaint and faded forms, the stories of © 
the Bible. Here a dim David smites a pale Goliath, there a young — 
Absolom hangs by his hair from a dark green tree. “God gives me food 
for my many children’s sake,” had been the humble motto of old © 
Daniel Isaacsson, Bishop Swedberg’s father, as he daily gave thanks — 
to his Maker. { 
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APPENDIX C 
SWEDISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE DELAWARE 


The Delaware settlements were Sweden’s only venture in American 
colonization. Founded in 1638, during the reign of Queen Christina, 
the town of Wilmington was first named Christina in her honor. It was, 
for a long time, the most important of the settlements and the only 
one that possessed a really fine church. “Old Swedes” is the oldest 
church in this country still continuously used for services, a handsome 
contribution to American culture. The “Gloria Dei” church in Phila- 
delphia is similar in style to the Wilmington church. 

Both Christina and Wicacoa (Philadelphia) were on the west bank 
of the Delaware. The school where young Jesper Swedberg taught, lay 
on the east bank, at Raccoon Creek, now Swedesboro. 

The Swedes who lived in New Jersey were even more numerous than 
those in Pennsylvania, although they were scattered about on farms 
and in small groups of houses in the backwoods. The Swedish settlers 
were not townsmen as were many of the colonists who came from 
England and Holland to settle New York and New England. They were 
farmers, shepherds, woodsmen and fishermen, well accustomed to the 
rigors of rural life. Many of them had established their homes across 
the river because the Jersey side afforded them better fishing places 
and grazing grounds for their cows, sheep, oxen and horses, and here 
they could let their hogs run wild without disturbing the peace. They 
found the creeks very “fishful’” and the soil, gently rolling up into 
rich meadows, fertile and easily worked. Then, too, over in the un- 
cleared Jersey forests, the crown-taxed beaver trade could be more 
freely indulged in, and it offered a safe haven for rebels, debtors, de- 
serters, and law-breaking Finns. 

Some of the earliest families—the Mullicas and the Steelmans—had 
settled in “Yearsey” shortly after the Dutch governor Stuyvesant of 
New York conquered the Swedish colony in 1655. Others, like Israel 
Helm and Peter Rambo and the Dalbos came after the English, ten 
years later, had driven out the Dutch. Most of the lands had then been 
taken over by William Penn, who held the Swedes in high regard for 
their industry and agricultural skill. They were good guardians of the 
forests which they had learned to respect under the old country’s exact- 
ing laws. And the building of comfortable log cabins was an art that 
they thoroughly understood. Indeed, it was from the Swedes that the 
neighboring American settlers learned the art of constructing the log 
cabins with neatly fitted corners. Another virtue was their friendly 
sympathy with the Indians. It was natural for the Swedes to under- 
stand these primitive people, for in their own country they had, for 
generations, lived in close proximity to, and on terms of mutual good 
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will with the Lapps, a nomadic people of a culture similar to that 
of the Indians. 

Long aiter the Swedish men had learned English for use in the market 
places, they still spoke their native tongue at home with their wives who 
greeted their homecoming with good Swedish dishes. These might well 
be made from native opossum or river shad, and be served with corn 
bread instead of rye, but they always bore savory, familiar Old-World 
names and were introduced with pious prayers in the native Swedish. 

When the English took over the government of New Sweden in 1687, 
there were only about 175 Swedes inhabiting the east bank of the Dela- 
ware, but relations with their new rulers were peaceful and the popula- 
tion soon increased. A great step forward was made when the King’s 
Highway was constructed from Salem to Gloucester, knitting the com- 
munities together. 


These people were deeply religious, but it was very difficult for 


them to get to church, since crossing Potaxat—the Indians’ name for 
the lordly Delaware—was no small feat in any season. First the 
churchgoers had to cover several miles on foot, along newly cut trails 
through the woods, to reach the river’s edge. Then they had to launch 
crude flatboats and risk being buffeted by gales from the bay, 
tossed by wild freshets in spring and fall, and locked in midstream by 
ice floes in winter. It was no wonder, then, that the Jersey settlers 
grumbled and finally broke away from the Christina and Wicacoa 
churches, to form independent congregations of their own at Penns 
Neck and Raccoon Creek, and to build log-house churches with rude log 
altars on their own bank of the river, to worship in. 

They clung tenaciously to their Swedish customs and traditions and 
they were very grateful to have their children taught in the mother 
tongue in the log-cabin schools such as that which Jesper Swedberg 
conducted. The young teacher was very popular and often was asked to 
stand godfather to the settlers’ children. He probably shared many of 
the hardships of the minister, whose salary was pitifully small and 
had to be eked out by his “living around” among the members of his 
little flock. It was a life not without its attractions for a young man 
free of matrimonial bonds, but not so easy for the minister, at that 
time the Rev. Abraham Lidenius. 

The two churches were eighty miles apart and Lidenius had to preach 
in each of them on alternate Sundays, traveling the distance over 
rough roads on horseback, to join couples in wedlock, conduct funerals, 
and baptize children. When Lidenius finally married the daughter of an 
old Swedish-Dutch family, he was obliged to have a home of his own, 
but this occasioned bitter rivalry between the two congregations. Each 
one wanted the pastor to reside in its own parish. Bishop Swedberg, 
to settle the dispute, proposed that they build a church and parsonage 
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halfway between the two parishes. ‘Let everything be done in mutual 
Sincerity, Christian charity and brotherly confidence,” he admonished 
them in his episcopal letter. 

The parsonage was eventually built at Varkins Kill on the King’s 
Highway, but not without a great deal of difficulty, and it would most 
likely have ended in failure were it not for the part played by young 
Jesper Swedberg. Very few turned up at the first meeting, called to 
discuss the building project and even the rich members were not digging 
very deeply into their pockets. Lidenius was so discouraged that he 
was ready to give it up. 

“The pastor thought that it was all over with the plan,” reads the 
church record, “until Mr. Jesper Swedberg came down to see him and 
said that he himself and Mans Kyn had gone around to each member 
of the congregation of Raccoon [now called Swedesboro, New Jersey], 
and made a subscription list of 120 pounds, with a fine of ten shillings 
unless they fulfilled their obligations.” Jesper assured the pastor that 
they all wanted his services. Bishop Swedberg rejoiced to hear that 
the difficulties were eventually adjusted, and the glebe built, each mem- 
ber contributing a certain number of days’ work,—the hired carpenters 
receiving, in all probability, a portion of their dues in rum, according 
to the custom of the times. 

Another source of satisfaction to the Bishop was that his Hymnal, 
formerly branded as “heretical,” had come into good use in New 
Sweden. Beside those copies that Dean Bjork had taken with him 
many years before, Queen Ulrika Eleonora, in a gracious letter, told the 
New Jersey churches, she had ordered Swedberg to come to their 
assistance with “some religious books which he would send over by two 
clergymen wherewith we commend you graciously to God Almighty.” 
The distribution of them fell to Jesper. 

(See the Records of the Swedish Lutheran Churches at Raccoon and 
Penn’s Neck 1713-1786, and The Swedes and Finns in New Jersey, 
1938, published by the State of New Jersey, 1938, in commemoration 
of the founding of the settlement 300 years before. See also Chris- 
topher Ward, The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware, Philadelphia, 
1930). 
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APPENDIX D 


“PRINCIPIA” COSMOGONY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


Each of the finites outlined in Swe 
denborg’s PRINCIPIA was actually, bu 
not always directly, compounded of the 
finites of the previous order. The rela 
itive sizes were tentatively given 


11:100, but admittedly might be as grea 
las 1:1000. In the latter case the Sixt 
Finite would contain 1018 primal points 
The INFINITE, generating a pof_energy. 
conatus to motion, forms 


First Natural Points of pure and 


total motion. From these arise : i q 
A First Element or universal aura arises to 


First Finites vortical forms of form a vortex around each solar space. Its — 
motion which may combine ~ | units are active volumes of First Finites en- 
into ly ~~ closed by passive Second Finites. Around the — 


™~ 3 sun its units are compressed to form Third — 


Second Finites. First and Second 
yt Pane aren cone nomnmmenee nsth Bi 


Finites in intense activity form 


ce ” 
solar spaces.” 
BL 


=. 


Third Finites arth tae A Second Element, or magnetic aura, 
form a primitive sphere about 5 Piss a wide solar vortex. Its units 
the sun, but are absorbed to are active volumes of First and Second 
compose a Second Element. : Finites enclosed by Third Finites whi h 


Fourth Finites encrust the sun 2 ( may be compressed to form Fourth 
and later, by centrifugal force, Finites. § 4 
collect around its equator to NY § 


be flung off as planetary orbs. : 


> __A Third Element; a terrestrial ether, develops | 
Fifth Finites are formed at the sie 


surface of the planets. Their —— of First Elementaries and a passive envelope of 4 
activity is the cause of com- Fourth Finites. F 
bustion. 


Its units may be condensed into Fifth Finites. 
g i 


A Fourth Element, or Air, is formed 4 
from active Second Elementaries and 


various other chemicals. ? ; raat 
LF Serer eeeea UR ANE passive Fifth Finites. By compression 


its units may form Sixth Finites. 


Sixth Finites are “hard” water 
particles, which in turn may 
break down to form salts and 
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APPENDIX E 
DESCRIPTION OF SWEDENBORG’S HOUSE AND GARDEN 


. .. A few hundred steps further [on Hornsgatan] is No. 43: a pair 
of large carriage gates, a door for foot visitors, a wooden house, side 
to the street, which has a door and a window opening into it, and 
then a long stretch of wooden garden fence, close boarded. On enter- 
ing the smaller door, one has the end of the street house on the right 
hand, and sees in front, about fifteen yards distant, the gable end of a 
brightly-painted house of two stories. The upper story is a lean-to in 
the roof; there is a little flower garden between it and the visitor, 
its front looking across another little patch of flowers to a fence, on 
the other side of which is a row of lime trees, and beyond a large garden. 
In this modest, simple, but merry-looking little house lived and wrote 
our great philosopher, our dear Swedenborg, ‘‘The grandest viking the 
hardy Swedes ever sent to battle.” 

It’s very small,—but nine feet high to the eaves. Approaching it 
from the street, there is first a double door, then three windows; at the 
distant end another door, opening under cover of a gangway, which 
formerly probably ran down or round half the garden. A mansard roof 
of pantiles surmounts the low building; a dormer window pierces it, 
so as to look fairly through the lime trees, exactly opposite the garden 
gate and the distant summer-house. In the gable end, which looks to- 
ward the street, are two windows; one below, to light the hall, is now 
“blind”; a square one above gives light to the landing of the staircase. 
The whole building is but forty-two feet long, by about twenty-one 
feet deep; but at the end nearest the street is an additional bit of about 
six feet, used as a scullery, etc.; it fills the space between the back of 
the house and a tall stone wall of the adjoining property. On entering 
at the double door, a step down is the hall or lobby, out of which goes, 
straight in front, the staircase, and on the right the room which is 
lighted by one of the three windows of the front, and is heated by an old 
earthen blue pattern stove. This room is separated from the next (tak- 
ing a second window) by a partition, probably of recent erection. Be- 
yond this is the kitchen, which accounts for the third window, and has 
its outlet to the covered way before mentioned, now used as a wood 
store, etc. 

A staircase full of “winders” leads to a landing over the hall, in the 
gable. Opposite the square window is the bedroom door. The room, 
though it has its walls not perpendicular, looks very airy and light. 
It is now divided into two rooms by a modern partition; the dormer 
window lights one of these, the larger; the other inner one has its own 
window in the gable end. A pitcher with garden flowers stood on the 
window-sill, and gave a pleasant, homey look to the old place. It is 
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but a mere cottage of four rooms, that’s all. It is built of logs, dovetailed 
together at the ends, and covered with boards. Over their edges is 
nailed a strip of wood, to keep them water-tight. These give a neat 
striped look to the walls, not unpleasant. The whole building is painted 
ochre color; the molding under the eaves and gutter, dark red; the 
window frames, white; and nothing can look more comfortable than it 
does, quietly settled in its flower plots, under the honest blue sky. Im- 
mediately opposite the middle of the front is the gate of wood, under a 
heavy molded head or hood, of massive construction. Its curves are 
designed as one sees the French doorways arranged, of the period of 
Louis XIV, and it has quite an air of display about it that the house 
has not. This gateway leads to a walk, about fifty-five yards long, down 
the center of the garden. In the plots on each side are the stumps of 
old fruit trees: on the right, three apple trees still flourish; on the left 


are two old pear trees, which look old enough to have been planted by , 


their great proprietor. 
At the end of the walk are two poplars; behind them is the summer- 
house, which looks down the garden walk between the trees. It oc- 


cupies the middle of the end of the garden and is about fourteen feet 


square. There are three stone steps up to the doorsill, a double door, 
on each side a window; a vine gathers over them and the top of the 
door, and clambers partly over the roof. On the two sides are external 


traces, and the shutters, of windows which are now obliterated inside. : 


In the room is another door opposite the entrance; it opens into a lobby, 
a pace wide, on the right of which is a cupboard, on the left the bricked- 
up doorway, which formerly led to the covered way; a part of it remains 


between the summer-house and the long side of the garden, away from ~ 
the street. From that angle to within a few yards of the house the ~ 
covered way has been removed. It appears as if it originally ran down — 


the length of the garden, and served as a protected path to the summer- 


house—pleasant in bad weather or at night. Like the house, the sum- ~ 


mer-house or study is built of logs, raised on a granite foundation about 
a couple of feet from the ground. It is as gay in color as the house— 
dark red lines on yellow ground, with white window frames and a 
black roof, all well contrasted with the bright green of the vine. The 


roof does not go up to a ridge or gable, but is broken through by a ~ 


short vertical portion, in which are long narrow windows, serving to 


light the loft over the room. This, in turn, is roofed with hip rafters. — 
On the two points of the ridge is a ball ornament, on which is perched ~ 
a little golden star. A chair which belonged to Swedenborg remains in — 
the summer-house. His organ lately stood there, but has passed into — 
the possession of Mr. Hammer, in whose museum, in Bystrém’s Villa, — 


it may be seen. 
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The garden is fenced in, and divided from the street by a palisade of 
such great boards as can only be seen in a country where wood is in 
great abundance. Within the little place is a remnant of the old style 
of its decoration; it is a little window or light over the door which 
leads to the lobby, it is glazed in a geometrical pattern, with leads, 
which are gilded, the frame pure white. The organ is white and gold; 
this simple system probably extended over the whole interior. Modern 
paper hangings conceal the original paneling; on the table are a couple 
of books, one an essay or Life of Swedenborg, and one the T. C. R. 
An engraving from the Gripsholm portrait, and a photograph of the 
summer-house itself, hang on the walls. A badly kept visitors’ book 
is the last item. It must have been a charming workroom, opening on 
a lovely garden, in which doubtless Linnaeus himself often walked and 
enjoyed the society of his friend. . . 


(Extract from an article signed, “J. C. L. S.,” in 
Intellectual Repository, London, 1867, p. 69 ff.) 
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APPENDIX F 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER 


“. .. I was born at Stockholm, on the 29th of January in the year — 
1689.* My father’s name was Jesper Swedberg, who was Bishop of | 
Westrogothia, and a man of celebrity in his time. He was also elected 

and enrolled as a member of the English Society for the Propagation — 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; for he had been appointed by King ~ 
Charles XII bishop over the Swedish churches in Pennsylvania and also ~ 
over the church in London. In the year 1710 I went abroad. I pro- 
ceeded first to England and afterward to Holland, France and Ger- 
many, and returned home in the year 1714. In the year 1716, and also 
afterward, I had many conversations with Charles XII, King of 
Sweden, who greatly favored me, and the same year offered me an 
assessorship on the Board of Mines, which office I filled until the year 
1747, when I resigned it, retaining, however, the official salary during 
my life. My sole object in tendering my resignation was that I might 
have more leisure to devote to the new office to which the Lord had 
called me. A higher post of honor was then offered me, which I posi- 
tively declined, lest my heart should be inspired with pride. In the 
year 1719 I was ennobled by Queen Ulrika Eleonora and named 
Swedenborg; and from that time I have taken my seat among the 
nobles of the rank of knighthood, in the triennial Diet of the Realm. 
I am a Fellow and Member, by invitation, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Stockholm; but I have never sought admission into any 
literary society in any other place, because I am in an angelic society, 
where such things as relate to heaven and the soul are the only subjects © 
of discourse, while in literary societies the world and the body form the — 
only subjects of discussion. In the year 1734 I published, at Leipzig, 
the Regnum Minerale, in three volumes, folio; and in 1738 I took a 
journey to Italy, remaining a year at Venice and Rome. | 

‘With respect to my family connections, I had four sisters. One of 

them was married to Eric Benzelius, who subsequently became the 
Archbishop of Upsala, and through him I became related to the two 
succeeding archbishops, who both belonged to the family of Benzelius, — 
and were younger brothers of his. My second sister was married to 
Lars Benzelstierna who became a provincial governor; but these two 
are dead. Two bishops, however, who are related to me, are still living; 
one of them, whose name is Filenius, and who is Bishop of Oestrogothia, | 


* Instead of 1688. He was not born in that year, but in the preceding one. | 
Tuxen says Swedenborg wrote that year, in place of the other, for the sake of — 
the correspondence of the number, an angel having told him that the year 1689 
was “more suitable to himself than the other.” (Tafel, II, 468, note.) 
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officiates now as President of the House of the Clergy in the Diet at 
Stockholm in place of the Archbishop, who is an invaiid; he is married 
to my sister’s daughter: the other named Benzelstierna is Bishop of 
Westmanland and Dalecarlia; he is the son of my second sister. Not to 
mention others of my relations who occupy stations of honor. 

“Moreover, all the bishops of my native country, who are ten in 
number, and also the sixteen senators and the rest of those highest in 
office, entertain feelings of affection for me; from their affection they 
honor me, and I live with them on terms of familiarity, as a friend 
among friends; the reason of which is that they know I am in com- 
pany with angels. Even the King and the Queen, and three princes, 
their sons, show me great favor: I was also invited once by the King 
and Queen to dine with them at their own table, which honor is generally 
accorded only to those who are highest in office; subsequently the 
Crown Prince granted me the same favor. They all desire me to return 
home; wherefore I am far from apprehending, in my own country, 
that persecution which you fear, and against which in your letter you 
desire in so friendly a manner to provide; and if they choose to per- 
secute me elsewhere it can do me no harm. 

“But all I have thus far related I consider of comparatively little 
importance, for it is far exceeded by the circumstance that I have 
been called to a holy office by the Lord Himself, who most mercifully 
appeared before me, His servant, in the year 1743, when He opened 
my sight into the spiritual world and enabled me to converse with 
spirits and angels, in which state I have continued up to the present 
day. From that time I began to print and publish the various arcana 
that were seen by me or revealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, the 
state of man after death, the true worship of God, the spiritual sense 
of the Word, besides other most important matters conducive to salva- 
tion and wisdom. The only reason of my journeys abroad has been 
the desire of making myself useful and of making known the arcana 
that were entrusted to me. Moreover, I have as much of this world’s 
wealth as I need, and I neither seek nor wish for more. 

“Vour letter has induced me to write all these particulars in order 
that, as you say, ‘ill-conceived prejudices may be removed.’ Farewell: 
and from my heart I wish you all blessedness both in this world and the 
next; which I have not the least doubt you will attain, if you look and 
pray to our Lord. 

Eman. Swedenborg. 


[London, August, 1769] 
(Tafel, I, 7-f.) 
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APPENDIX G 


THE STORY OF CLOWES’ CONVERSION 


A year after Swedenborg’s death he was visiting Wesley’s friend 
Richard Houghton, in Liverpool, when his host asked him whether he 
had seen Swedenborg’s Latin volume The True Christian Religion. On 
Clowes’ replying in the negative, Houghton made him promise to get 
a copy of it. This, upon his return home, Clowes did but, being too busy 
to read it, he left the book unopened on his library table for some 
months. One day, as he was about to leave his study to mount his 
horse for a visit to a distant friend in the country, he chanced upon 
the neglected volume, which he then opened at random. His eye fell 
upon the words Divinum Humanum (the Divine Human). He thought 
the phrase an odd one, closed the book and rode away. 

The next morning the young clergyman awoke with a very brilliant 
appearance before his eyes, something surpassing sunlight. In the 
midst of the glory were the words: Divinum Humanum. He rubbed his 
eyes, got up, tried to rid himself of the vision, but in vain. Wherever 
he went, whatever he did, the words were always before him. The 
following day Clowes remembered that he had seen them in the book 
on his table. Apologizing to his friends he left abruptly and galloped 
home to read about Divinum Humanum. 

“The delight produced in my mind by the first perusal of the work 
entitled Vera Christiana Religio no language could fully express,” he 
says. “It seemed as if a continual blaze of new and re-creating light 


had been poured forth on my delighted understanding .. . with a force _ 


of satisfactory evidence which I had never known before.” 

There were not half a dozen readers of the Latin volumes at that 
time in all England. Considering that such a treasure should be shared 
with others, Clowes set about translating Swedenborg’s works into 
English and he organized a society among his friends in Manchester to 
secure their publication. Regular meetings were held in his home, and 
he visited other groups of believers in nearby villages, exhorting and 
encouraging the little flocks. 

It is not surprising that before long those who opposed his peculiar 
views made efforts to have Mr. Clowes suspended from office. But 
such a favorable witness was his pure, affectionate, and truly Christian 
life that by degrees all opposition gave way and he came out of an 


interview with the bishop of his district without the slightest censure. — 


D. 
b 
: 


(Retold from Tafel, II, 1167.) 
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APPENDIX H 


VON HOPKEN ON SWEDENBORG’S RELIGION 


“, ..I have sometimes told the King that, if ever a new colony were 


to be formed, no religion could be better, as the prevailing and estab- 
lished one, than that developed by Swedenborg from the Sacred 
Scriptures, and this for the two following reasons: 

(1) This religion, in preference to, and in a higher degree than, 
any other, must produce the most honest and industrious subjects; 
for this religion properly places the worship of God in uses: 

(2) It causes the least fear of death, as this religion regards death 
as merely a transition from one state to another, from a worse to a 
better situation; nay, upon his principles, I look upon death as being of 
hardly any greater moment than drinking a glass of water. I have been 
convinced of the truth of Swedenborg’s doctrine from these arguments 
in particular; viz., That One is the author of every thing, and that a 
separate person is not the Creator, and another the Author of religion; 
that there are degrees in every thing, and these subsisting to eternity— 
the history of creation is unaccountable unless explained in the spiritual 
sense. We may say of the religion which Swedenborg has developed in 
his writings from the Word of God, with Gamaliel: ‘If it be of God, it 
cannot be overthrown, but if it be of man, it will come to nought.’ 

Hopken.” 
(Tafel, II, 416.) 
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APPENDIX I 
MANUSCRIPT RESCUED FROM FIRE 


The story is told that while the manuscript of Apocalypse Explained 
was in Mr. Peckitt’s possession a fire broke out in his home at mid- 
night. Mr. Peckitt narrowly escaped with his life and it was not until 
the next morning that he bethought him of Swedenborg’s precious 
manuscript which he concluded must have burned up with the many 
other books of his large library. Sadly he visited the ruins of his 
home with slender hopes of recovering the precious document. 

A few evenings later, the Society was holding its meetings in the 
Temple. They were lamenting the calamity that had overtaken Mr. 
Peckitt when that gentleman entered the room bearing the lost volume 
under his arm! Throwing the bundle on the table he burst into tears. 

“There,” he said, when he had regained self-possession, ‘“‘the greatest 
treasure I had in my home is preserved in safety, and for the sake 
of that I willingly submit to my great loss!” He explained that a 
neighbor had picked up the package from the street where a fireman 
had thrown it together with the contents of a desk too heavy to move. 

(Retold from Tafel, II, 712 ff.) 
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Daleen, Carl, 480 

Dalin, Councillor von, 280 

De La Hire,.- 26 

Denmark, 148, 315; King of, see Fred- 
erick V 


Delft, 185 

Dippel, 180 

Descartes, René, 8-9, 22, 70, 74, 75, 76, 
115, 154, 381, 382, 451; Cartesian con- 
troversy, 9 

Diet, 58, 80, 85, 88, 90-92; see Nobles 

Dixon, Captain, 328 

Documents concerning Swedenborg, 445 

“Dragon,” 191, 208, 262, 263, 303, 308, 
317, 374, 392 

Dreams, 144, 147, 178, 182-93, 230 

Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, see Tratime 
eines Geistersehers 

Dresden, 119-20, 335 

Diicker, General, 44, 45, 103 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste André, 452 

Duseen, Johan, 100-101 

Dutch, 144, 294 


E. 


Earthly and Heavenly Philosophy, 335 

Eckhart, Johannes, 335 

Edzardus, Doctor, 21 

Ehmann, K. C., 471 

Ehrenborg, Frederika, 463, 471, 482 

Ehrenholm, Christina, 106 

Ehrenpreuss, Carl, 274, 275 

Eiben, General von, 466 

Ekeblad, Klas, 300, 427-28, 440; Diary 
of, 282 

Ekebom, Olof, 374, 388-89, 391, 395, 400 

Elberfelt, Merchant of, 417-18 

Elfvius, Pehr, 10, 54, 162 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 164, 282- 
84 

Elsinore, 329, 352, 412 

Emanuel Swedenborg, Naturforscher und 
Seher, 472 

Enderlein, G. F., 465 

Enestrom, Gustav, 449 

Engestrom, Count von, 391, 476 

England, English, 294, 315, 323, 358, 387, 
422, 436; Church of, 436; king of, see 
George II 

English Society, not Swedish Academy, 
476 

Erlanger gelehrten Anmerkungen, 339 

Ernesti, Johann August, 301-303, 309- 
10, 335, 414-17, 420-21, 422, 468, 479 

Eulogy, 439 

Eustachius, 151 

Evangelical, see Protestant 
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“Exegetic-Philanthropic Society,’ 440, 
478 
Exercitium Hebraeorum, 461 


F. 


Fahlun, 3, 81, 96-97, 252 

Famine in Sweden, 6, 14-15, 290 

Feiff, Madame, 29 

Ferelius, Arvid, 327, 381-82, 427, 432-33, 
434-35; three daughters of, 382, 441 

Ferson, Countess, 276 

Filenius, Peter, 282, 393, 395, 405, 442, 
477, 494 

Fire in Stockholm, see Stockholm 

Flamsteed, John, 21, 23 

Flood, 228, 230, 247 

Florence, 146-47 

Flying Machine, 36-37, 448 

Formula Concordiae, 421 

Forskal, Jacob, 122 

France, 248; kings of, see Louis XIV, 
XV 

Franklin, Benjamin, 241 

Fraternities, see Westmanland-Dala 

Frederick I of Sweden, 58, 80, 123, 142, 
164, 214, 286, 288; Funeral of, 467-68 

Frederick II of Denmark, 15 

Frederick V of Denmark, 285, 315, 329 

Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 
288, 291, 362 

Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, 119 

Fredrikshall, 44, 50 

Frederik Sparres Dagbok, 466 

Friends, Society of, see Quakers 

Fries, C. Th., 471 

Fryxell, Anders, 463, 473 


G. 


“Mr. G.,” 284 

Gaens, von, 466 

Garden, Swedenborg’s, 163-64, 237-45, 
312, 349, 411 

Gardie, Magnus de la, 282-83, 467 

Genevieve, Saint, 258 

Genoa, 147 

Gentlemen’s Magazine, 436, 455, 481 

Genzlinger, Gustaf, 448 

George II of England, 317, 359 

Germany, German, 301, 335-45; Ideal- 
ism, 343 

Gjorwell, Carl Christopher, 276, 312, 323, 
347, 363, 391, 397, 469 

Glen, James, 347 


Gloria Dei Church, 487 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 343 

Goteborgska Spionen, 388, 476 

Gortz, George H. von, 43, 51, 57, 296 

Gotha Court of Appeals, 408 

Gothenburg, 269, 321, 324, 359, 360, 375, 
387, 397, 403, 408; Stockholm fire 
seen in, 269 

Gothenburg Consistory, 387-409 

Gothenius, Johan, 323, 332, 388, 391 

Gothenburg Magazine, 321 

“Gottingen Gazette,” 279, 301 

“Government of a country,” 294 

Gram, Doctor, 148 

Greek Bible, 239 

Green, Mr., 303-304, 341 

Greifswalde, 27-28 

Grill, Anton, Johan, Claes, 189, 215, 276, 
363 

Grimberg, Carl, 445 

Gustavus II Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
56 

Gustavus III, King of Sweden, 289, 387 

Gustavus IV, King of Sweden, 440 

Gyllenborg, Carl, 19, 124 

Gyllenborg, Frederick, 87, 118, 238, 243- 
46, 253, 275, 463; Countess Gyllen- 
borg, see Elizabeth Stjarncrona 

Gyllenhaal, Leonard, 440, 441 


H. 


Hagardt, Pastor, 40, 41 

Hague, The, 174, 366, 372, 376 

Hallenius, Engelbrecht, 331, 333-34, 349, 
471, 473; Daughter of Mme. Risell 

Halley, Edmund, 23 

Hamburg, 174; Merchant in, 415, 418, 
420 

Hammerberg, Peter, 360 

Hampe, Doctor, 431, 434 

Handlingar rorande Swedenborgianis- 
men, 477 

Harford, Benedict, 481 

Harleman, Paco, 275, 276 

Harrison, John, 330 

Hart, the printer, 309 

Hartley, Thomas, 326, 378, 383-85, 387, 
428, 429, 431, 432, 436, 438, 458, 464, 
476 

“Hats,” party of the, 123, 164, 243, 289, 
293, 298, 393, 428 

Hatzel, Baron, 271, 344-45 

Havrincourt, Marquis de, 474 
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Hebrew, study of, 10, 215, 224, 427, 461 
(Hebrew Bible, 239) 

Hedin, Naboth, 465 

Hedwig Eleonora, Queen of Sweden, 29 

Henkel, Johan Friedrich, 122 

Herrnhutters, see Moravians 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Landgrave Ludwig 
IX, 343-45, 459 

Hesselia, Beata, 10 

Hesselia, Sara, 258-59 

Hesselius, Andreas, 11, 20, 23, 102, 447, 
453 

Hesselius, Gustaf, 20, 453 

Hesselius, Johan, 68, 70, 72, 127, 453 

Hieroglyphics, 386 

Higham, Charles, 473 

Hildebrand, K. G., 464 

Hindmarsh, James, 437, 439, 463 

Hindmarsh, Robert, 437, 438, 439, 441, 
476 

Historie der Gelehrsamkeit, 82-84 

Hjarne, Urban, 127, 451, 455 

Hobart, Nathaniel, 460 

Hofberg, H., 466 

Holberg, Ludwig, 303 

Holland, 70, 142, 174, 215, 304, 322, 343, 
351, 354, 412 

Holland, not England, 470 

Hoog, Mesdemoiselles, 364-65 

Hoépken, Baron von, 87, 162 

Hopken, Anders von, 289, 298, 299-300, 
320, 324, 352, 394, 397, 400, 406, 414, 
440, 448, 482, 498 

Hopken, Charles Frederik von, 352 

Hoppe, Hans, 454, 472 

Horn, Arvid, 123, 125 

Horn, Gustaf, 298 

Hotson, Clarence, 482 

Houghton, Richard, 436, 496 

Household Sermons, 332-33, 388, 390 

Housekeeper, see Berg, Maria 

Howard, Wilfred, 454 

Hultkrantz, J. Vilhelm, 447, 470, 473, 
474 

Hultman, Peter, 215, 218 

Hyde, James, 447 


Iddefjord, 44 

Index Expurgatorius, 147 

“An inflated man,” 467 

Initial Index to Swedenborg’s Works, 
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Insanity, 482 

Intellectual Repository, 445 

Irrdische und Himmlische Philosophie, 
335 

Isaacsson, Daniel, 3, 486 

Italy, 145-47, 249, 478-79, 494 


J. 


Jacobsson, Nils, 447 

Jew, Jewish, 308, 339, 415 

Johansen, Christian, 202, 348, 477, 482; 
“Young Johansen,” 442 

Johnson, Amandus, 447, 473 

Joseph II, King of Portugal, 365 

Jung Stilling, see Stilling 


K. 


Kahl, Achetius, 286, 464 

Kalm, Pehr, 237, 241, 463 

Kant, Immanuel, 116, 117, 278, 303, 304, 
340, 342-43, 382, 414, 417, 471-72 

Karlskrona, 42 

Kepler, Johann, 115 

Kingdom of God, 210, 354, 425, 435 

King’s Arms Tavern, 327, 432 

Kinnekulle, Mount, 31, 61, 62 

Kleen, Emil A. G., 482 

Klemming, G. E., 453, 476, 480 

Klimm’s Journeys, 303 

Klopstock, Gottlieb F., 379 

Knighthood, Badges of, 258 

Knobloch, Charlotte von, 340, 341 

Knos, Anders, 441 

Kollinius, Anders, 388-89, 390 

Kolmodin, Johannes, 10 

Konauw, Nicolam and Madame, 364-65 

Korn, Frau Canzlerin, see Mme. de Mar- 
teville, 466 

Krafft, Professor, 336 

Kraft, Pehr, 473 

Kryger, Consul, 329 

Kullin, Lorenz, 391, 405 

Kylén, Hjalmar, 473, 482 


L. 


Lagerberg, Sven, 257-58 

Lamberg, Eric, 324, 388-89, 391, 405 

Lambert, Johann H., 116 

Lamm, Martin, 179, 458, 466, 482 

Laplace, Pierre S., 116, 117 

Last Judgment, 219, 233, 247-63, 255, 
259, 260, 264, 302, 308, 316, 435 
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Last Trumpet over Germany, 453 

Latin Version Bible, see Schmidius, 200, 
427 

Lavater, J. C.,.343 

Leeuwenhoek, A. von, 151, 154 

Leibnitz, Gottfried W., 115, 382 

Leipzig, 119, 121, 335 

Leonardo da Vinci, 142 

Lewis, John, 233, 234, 235, 240, 309, 469 

Leyden, 174, 376 

Leyel, Adam, 101, 123, 250 

Leyonhufvud, Sigrid, 466 

Liége, 73 

Lidén, Johan Hinric, 376, 380-81, 397 

Lidenius, Abraham, 488 

Lindegren, Charles, 434-35 

Lindh, F. G., 446, 451, 460, 463 

Linkoping, 141 

Linnaeus, Carl, 96-97, 162, 163, 237, 443, 
446, 452, 486 

Liquor control, 289-91 

“List of valuables,” 479 

London, 21, 224, 324, 326, 376, 377, 426, 
439; Swedish Church in, 381 

London Daily Advertiser, 234 

London Magazine, 233 

Lord Mayor of London, 438 

“The lost receipt,” 466 

Louis XIV of France, 310 

Louis XV of France, 359 

Lovisa Ulrika, Queen of Sweden, 164, 
243, 278, 281, 288, 289, 315, 371, 495 

Lund, 39, 40, 81, 127, 407 

Lundstrém, Herman, 453 

Luther, Martin, 313-14, 368, 422, 482; 
Lutheran Church, 389, 433 


M. 


Mallet, Professor, 330, 471 

Malmstrom, C. G., 466 

Malpighi, Marcello, 153, 155 

Mannerstr6m, Chamberlain, 48, 449 

Marseilles, 147 

Marteville, Ambassador de, 277-78, 466; 
Madame de, see Korn, Frau 

Mary’s The Better Part, 245, 463 

Mathesius, Aaron, 381, 432, 433, 434, 
437, 438 

Mechanical laboratory (institute), 33, 
34, 38 

Medevi, 80 

Melle, Jacob 4, 450 

Memoirs of Cuno, 363-73, 414-22 


“Memorable Relations” (Memorabilia), 
317-20, 358, 1392n4en 

Mennander, Charles Frederic, 309, 330 

Merchant, John, 235, 383 

Mesmerism, 440 

Messiter, Husband, 326, 378, 383-85, 428, 
431, 434, 476 

Meyer, Pieter, 366 

Michelangelo Buonarroti, 120, 147 

Milan, 146 

Milton, John, 24, 202 

Mines, Board of, 33, 41, 52, 70, 80, 92- 
101, 123, 141, 160, 161, 165, 203, 2ige 
215, 250, 337, 412, 438, 494 

Minutes on Swedenborgianism, 390 

Mohammedanism, 261, 275, 308, 395, 
437 

Montagu, M. F. A., 458 

Montelius, Oscar, 464, 468 

Montesquieu, Charles, 248 

Monthly Magazine, 436 

Monthly Review, 311 

Moraeus, Johan, 2, 6, 16, 97, 446, 486 

Moraeus, Sara Elisabet, 97, 486 

Moravians, 189, 190, 308, 311, 336, 437 

Morning Light, 447 

Mortal Remains of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, 447 

My Son upon the Galley, 396 


N. 


Narva, battle of, 15 

Nathorst, A. G., 63, 447, 450 

Neoplatonism, 179 

Neuburger, Max, 149, 171, 457 

Neue Theologische Bibliothéque, 301- 
303, 419, 479 


Neue Zeitungen, 84, 156-57, 172, 259, 


301, 481 

New Church, 260, 261, 314, 316, 317, 
333, 334, 348, 356-57, 375, 377, 398, 
408, 413, 415, 425, 429, 431, 433, 437, 
439, 441; worship instituted in Lon- 
don, 439 

New Church Life, 445 

New Jerusalem, 368, 369, 392, see New 
Church 

New Magazine of Knowledge, 439 

New Philosophy, 445 

Nya Kyrkans Tidning, 445 

Newton, Isaac, 20, 22, 74-78 

Nieuwe Letter-Oefeningen, 366-67, 474 

“Nineteenth of June,” 410 
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Nobles, House of, 57-58, 85, 88-92, 238, 
287-300, 387, 393, 398, 439 

Nordberg, Goran, 40, 124, 250, 448, 455 

Nordencrantz, Anders, 292-98, 468 

Nordenmark, N. V. E., 471 

Nordenskidld, Augustus, 431, 441-42, 478, 
479, 482 

Nordenskidld, Charles Frederick, 440, 
442, 460, 482 

Norrkoping, Diet at, 387, 393, 406 

Noiiy, Lecomte du, 454 

“Nunc Licet” temple, 425 

Nygatan, 249 


O. 


Odhner, Carl Theophilus, 448, 450, 459, 
462, 468, 473, 476, 479 

Odhner, Hugo Ljungberg, 448, 455, 460, 
461, 463 

Odhner, Jonas Person, 348, 473 

Odhner, Pehr Hemming, 441 

Odhner, Sigrid Cyriel, see Sigstedt 

Odon, Herr, 365 

Oelreich, Nicolas von, 274, 297, 300 

Oetinger, Friedrich C., 332, 333, 343, 
415, 471-72 

Okely, Francis, 430 

Olofsohn, 285 

Olivier, Charles P., 331 

Opera Poetica, 446 

Opera Quaedam de Rebus Naturalibus, 
445 

Oratio Harveiana, 459 

Oronoskow, Russian chaplain, 283 

Osterman, Ambassador, 277 

Ovid, 114 

Oxford, 23 


P, 


Padua, 146 

Palmqvist, Johan, 25 

Palmstjerna, Nils, 298, 299 

Paracelsus, 371 

Paradise Lost, 202 

Paris, 145, 147; School of surgery, 145, 
373, 376, 380 

Parties, see ‘“Hat” 

Paul, see Apostles 

Peacock, Robert, 379 

Peckitt, Henry, 442, 498 

Peebles, Waldo, 472 

Pendleton, Charles R., 454 

Penn, William, 21, 258 


Penny, Stephen, 234, 235, 326, 378 

Pernety, A. J., 452 

Peter, see Apostles 

Peter the Great of Russia, 15, 283 

Peter III of Russia, 284 

Petit, Doctor, 145 

Petterson, Burgomaster, 359 

Philadelphia Gazette, 347 

Physicians, College of, London, 192 

Plague in Sweden, 14, 22 

Plato, 179, 208 

Plotinus, 179, 458 

Polhem, Christopher, 14, 17-18, 28, 33- 
39, 44, 69, 70, 74, 75, 78, 84, 100, 238, 
254, 273, 448, 467; Arithmetic, 37, 448 

Polhem, Emerentia, 36, 48, 49, 258, 351, 
449 

Polhem, Gabriel, 36, 49 

Polhem, Maria, 36, 48, 49, 258, 449 

Poltava, battle of, 15, 16 

Porath, Nils, 141, 255 

Porthan, Henrik Gabriel, 380, 475 

Portugal, Portuguese, 416, king of, see 
Joseph 

Portraits of Swedenborg, 493 

Posch, Hinrich, 186 

Preis, Joachim Frederick, 72, 85, 148, 
189, 201 

Price, Enoch S., 446, 458 

Princes’ Square, Swedish Church in Lon- 
don, 327, 380, 434, 443 

Princess of Orange (Holland), 371 

“Pro Fide et Charitate” (society), 441 

Protestants, 248, 261,308, 317, 323, 375, 
433 

Provo, Peter, 459, 470 

Prussia, kings of, see Augustus Wilhelm, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Frederick the 
Great 


Q. 
Quakers, 180, 258, 308, 326, 378, 437 
Queen’s secret, 340, 352, 414, 466 


R. 


Ramstroém, Martin, 149, 457 

Reformed, see Protestant 

Reply to Ernesti, 420-21 

Retzius, Gustaf, 149, 457 

Reuterholm, Hedwig, see Tilas 

Reynolds, Elizabeth, see Shearsmith, 377, 
426, 431, 433, 438, 470 

Rhydelius, Bishop, 257 
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Rhyzelius, Andreas, 12, 13, 15, 40, 41 

Ribbing, Conrad, 101 

Riccioli, 330 

Rikets Hjdlp, 468 

Rise and Progress of the New Jerusalem 
Church, 439 

Risell, Mme., see Hallenius 

Roberg, Lars, 10, 37 

Robinson, James, 19, 25 

Roempke, Magnus, 332, 388 

Robsahm, Carl, 198, 238, 242, 319, 329, 
349-51, 397, 410, 411, 412, 466, 467, 
473, 479; Memoirs, 398, 463 

Rogers, Norbert H., 458 

Rome, 147 

Rosén, Johan, 270, 321-23, 332, 388- 
409, 465, 478 

Rosenadler, Johan, 80, 85, 87, 88, 127, 
455 

Rostock, 26-27 

Rotterdam, 144 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 237, 435 

Royal Council, Swedish, 399, 402; De- 
cree of, 404 

Royal Library of Stockholm, 236, 240, 
312 

Royal Society of London, 308, 315, 326 

Riickerskéld, Reinhold, 449 

Rudbeck, Olof, 10, 60 

“Rules of Life,” 11, 94, 447 

Russia, Academy of Sciences, 126; state 
of nation, 249; against war with, 124; 
kings of, see Catherine I, Elizabeth 
II, Peter the Great, Peter III 

Ruysch, Fred., 151, 153 


S. 


Sack, Hedwig, 274 

Sahleren, Nicolas, 360, 403; house, 269 

Sahlin, Carl, 452, 455 

Saint Birgitta, 482 

Samlingar for Philanthroper, 440 

Sammlung einiger Nachrichten, 418, 420, 
479 

Sandels, Samuel, 242, 439; Eulogium, 
473, 482 

Scheffer, Ulric, 278-80, 298, 299, 466 

Schenmark, Nils, 331, 471 

Scherer, J. B., 285 

Scheringsson, R., 459 

Schmidius, Castillio and, see Latin Ver- 
sion 

Schmidt, Sven, 408 

Schonberg, Anders, 477 


Schwede, Johan, 81 

Schwerin, Countess von, 477 

Schwerin, Senator von, 280 

Second Coming, 375, 425, 427, see Christ 

Select Theological Library, 311 

Seniff, John, 189 

Sewall, Frank, 448, 459 

Shearsmith, Richard (and Elizabeth 
Reynolds Shearsmith), 377, 426, 427- 
28, 429, 433, 435, 438, 459, 470; 
Affidavit, 438, 481 

Sierra Leone, 482 

Sigismund of Poland, 118 

Sigstedt, Sigrid Cyriel Odhner, 445, 447, 
452, 463, 464, 469, 473, 476 

Silversvard, Christina, 104 

Sirens, 253-56 

Skara, boy from, 397, 477; old ladies 
of, 408-409 

Skinnskatteberg, 68, 164 

Skogman, C. D., 468 

Sloane, Hans, 102, 237 

Smith, Samuel, 430, 437, 481 

Smithson, John H., 462 

Snoilsky, Carl J. G., 473 

Socinian, 389-90, 391, 419 

Sparre, Brita, 276 

Sparre, Frederick, 276, 466 

Sparre, Ulla (Countess Tessin), 276 

Spence, William, 470 

Spirit-communication sought by, 345 

Spirits, world of, 233 

Spiritual sense (internal sense), 225-31 

Sporing, H. D., 446 

Springer, Christopher, 300, 311, 328-29, 
377, 427-28, 429, 434, 439 

Stanislaus Leczinsky, King of Poland, 
124, 125 

Starbo Iron Works, 36, 65-66, 256 

Stenbock, Magnus, 16 

Steuchius, Jons, 105 

Steuchius, Stina Maja, 105, 453 

Stilling, Jung, 343, 417, 479 

Stjarncrona, Elizabeth (Countess Gyl- 
lenborg), 243-45, 351, 463 

Stjarnman, Anton von, 272 

Stjernsund, 39, 450 

Stockholm, 1, 33, 148, 269, 387; fire, 
269, 342 

Stockholm, not Amsterdam, 467 

Stockholmsposten, 478 

Stockwell, John W., 454 

Stockwell, S., 448 

Stralsund, 118, 174 
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Strode, William, 447 

Stroh, Alfred Henry, 442, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 451, 452, 457, 459, 470, 472, 473 

Stromberg, Zacharias, 452 

Stromstad, 44 

Strutt, C. E., 451 

Sundelin, Robert, 474 

Svenska Dagbladet, 450 

Svenska Mercurius, 303, 312-15 

Svenska Siare, 460 

Svindersvik, 276 

Swab, Anders, 67, 252 

Swammerdam, Jan, 272 

Swedberg, Peter, 67 

Swedberg, Jesper, 1-4; Autobiography, 
5, 445; Bible revision, 5; Hymnal, 4, 
128, 288; Educator, 5; Fire destroys 
homes, 4, 10, 126; Emanuel’s resem- 
blance to, 273, 275; bishop of Skara, 
11, 18, 19, 47, 80, 103-104, 408; death, 
126, 256, 446, 448, 449, 455, 487, 494; 
Schibboleth, 127; Sermons, 128, 288. 
Children, see Appendix A. 

Swedberg, Albert, 2, 6 

Swedberg, Anna (Swedenborg) (Ben- 
zelius), 2, 6, 11, 28, 80, 106, 118, 141, 
393 

Swedberg, Daniel, 6, 11 

Swedberg, Emanuel, 6, see Swedenborg 

Swedberg, Hedwig (Swedenborg) (Ben- 
zelstjerna), 6, 12, 107, 394 

Swedberg, Jesper (Swedenborg), 6, 11, 
102-104, 105, 160, 435, 453, 487-89 

Swedberg, Margaretha (Swedenborg) 
(Unge), 6 

Sweden, 249; kings and queens of, see 
Adolf Friedrich, Charles XI, XII, 
Christina, Frederik I, Gustavus II, III, 
IV, Hedwig Eleonora, Lovisa Ulrika, 
Ulrika Eleonora 

“Sweden,” the homestead, 3, see Appen- 
dix A 

Swedenborg, Anna, see Swedberg 

Swedenborg Archives, 448 

Swedenborg Congress, 482 

Swedenborg in Deutschland, 472 

Swedenborgs Droémmar, 182-93, 459, 476 

Swedenborg, Emanuel 


—BI0OGRAPHICAL FActTs 

birth, 1, 446; baptism, 1, 46; name, 
2; childhood, 5; first autograph, 6; 
matriculation, 9; fraternity, 9; poetry, 
10.724) science,...12, 14; debates, 12; 


“graduation,” 12; Select Sentences, 12- 
13; poems, 16. To England, 18-19; 
breaking quarantine, lodgings, 20; study- 
ing Newton, 20; astronomy, 21, 22; 
longitude, 22; in Oxford, 23; poems, 
24; lens grinding, 25; illness, 26, 126; 
in Rostock, 26; inventions, 26; The 
Northern Muse, 27; Heliconian Sports, 
27; in Greifswalde, 27-28. Meets Pol- 
hem, 36; flying machine, 36; professor- 
ship of mechanics, 33, 35; Daedalus 
Hyperboreus, 36; Arithmetic, 37; thresh- 
ing machine, 38; professorship, 39, 54; 
dread of conscription, 50, 235; pewter, 
40; appointment with Charles XII, 41; 
assessorship in College of Mines, 41; 
decimal system, 42; salt, 42, 52; dry- 
dock, 42; canal, 42, 51; Algebra, 44; 
transport of galleys, 45; Emerentia Pol- 
hem, 47; Motion of Earth, 52; Blast 
Furnaces, 53, 69, 79; Detecting Mines, 
53; discouragement, 55; Currency, 57- 
58; Height of Waters, 59-63; ennoble- 
ment, 58; the Flood, 60, 78; Tremula- 
tion, 67, 69; Fire and Colors, 69, 79. 
To Holland, 70; Chemistry, 72, 76, 77, 
79; On Longitude, 81; Verses on Peace, 
Miscellaneous Observations, 73; Prin- 
cipia, 76; Smelting Copper, 80; Hydro- 
static Law, 84; Swedish Money, 85, 86; 
Balance in Trade, 88; member of Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 90; On Copper, 
92; salary, 93; “Lesser Principia,’ 107; 
Principia, 108-17, 120-21; Opera Phi- 
losophica, 107-108, 123, 125; The In- 
finite, 121, 133-39. To Germany, 118; 
Journal of Travels, 118, 148, 180; mem- 
ber Secret Committee, Against War with 
Russia, 124-25; attends father’s fu- 
neral, 126; Mechanism of Soul and 
Body, 139. 

To Holland, France, Italy, 142-48; 
studies anatomy in Paris, 145; in Venice, 
Florence, Rome, 146-47; Economy of 
Animal Kingdom, 144-45, 148-59; re- 
ceives “a sign,” 144, 178; symbolic 
dreams, 144, 147, 178, 182-93; The 
Brain, 154, 171; anonymity, 72, 86, 156; 
Latin style criticised, 158; membership 
Academy of Sciences, 162; The Fiber, 
160; Magnetic Declination for Upsala, 
controversy with Celsius, 162; marble 
table, 160-61; house and garden, 163-64; 
Animal Kingdom, 165; Generation, 172; 
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The Senses, 172, 191, 194; Psychology, 
172. To Holland and England, 174; 
Journal of Dreams, 182-93; supersen- 
sory life begins, 177-78; Rational Psy- 
chology, 177; Hieroglyphic Key, 179, 
181; first manifestation of Christ, 185- 
86; “a swoon,” 193; Worship and Love 
of God, 193-204; second manifestation 
of Christ, call to explain the Scriptures, 
198; Story of Creation, 200, 209, 210; 
Messiah, 203; returns to Sweden, 203; 
moves into his home, 204; refuses coun- 
cillorship, 213; retires from Board of 
Mines, 214-15; Bible Index, 207; A Phi- 
losopher’s Notebook, 208; Word Ex- 
plained, 212-26. 

To Holland and England, 215, 236; 
Spiritual Diary, 218-23; change to “true 
internal sense,’ 216; Arcana Coelestia, 
224-36. Gardening, 237-45, 312; neigh- 
bors, 238; acquaintances in other life, 
249-59; witnesses “Last Judgment,” 259- 
63. To England, 264; Heaven and Hell, 
White Horse, Last Judgment, Earths 
in the Universe, Heavenly Doctrines, 
264; Apocalypse Explained, Apocalypse 
Revealed, 264, 316; Athanasian Creed, 
268. Clairvoyant seeing of Stockholm 
fire, 269-70; Bonde discovers author- 
ship of mystical works, 270-71; aston- 
ishment in Stockholm, 270-86; visits 
of Tessin, 272-78; De Marteville’s lost 
receipt, 277-78; the Queen’s secret, 2738- 
81. Guest of Count Tessin, 276; Par- 
liamentary Papers, 287, 300; On Liquor 
Control, 290; controversy with Nor- 
dencrantz, 292-300; defends von Hop- 
ken, 298. Attacked in German press, 
310-13, 335-37. To Holland, 303, 309; 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 304; Divine 
Providence, 304; Four Leading Doc- 
trines, 306; Last Judgment Continued, 
308; presents work to clergy, 308. Visit 
of Gjorwell, 311; Three days in trance, 
318. To Holland and England, 309, 
315, 321-29. Beyer’s conversion, 322. 
Presents his Longitude, 326. Visit of 
Hallenius, 333; persecution of Oetinger, 
335-40. Visit of Collin, 346-48; meet- 
ing the children, 349. To Holland and 
England, 351, 383, 386; first meeting 
with Tuxen, 353; acquaintance with 
Cuno, 362-73. Conjugial Love, 351, 355- 
59. Threat of banishment from Am- 


sterdam, 368; malicious rumors, 366- 
67. Brief Exposition, 375, 394; Influx, 
382. Ferelius studies Writings, 382; 
slanders, 381; sought by Lidén, 380; 
Nine Questions on Trinity, 384. Meet- 
ing with Hartley and Messiter, 384; 
Appendix to White Horse, 386; Reply 
to Hartley, 385, 386. Attends Diet in 
Norrképing, 388; writings condemned, 
389, 395-97, 405; books confiscated, 393; 
life in danger, 398; True Christian Re- 
ligion, 407, 410, 423-26. “Most impor- 
tant trial,” 408; “Nineteenth of June,” 
410. To Holland and England, 12; en- 
tertained by Tuxen, 413. Coronis, 415, 
431. At Shearsmith’s, 426-33. Predicts 
day of death, 430; stroke, 429 ; takes 
Communion, 432; death, 433; funeral, 
434. Lost manuscript of Coronis, 431; 
papers, 442. False rumors, 437-38; 
Shearsmith affidavit, 438; heirs and 


manuscripts, 442. Ashes removed to 
Sweden, 443. Sarcophagus at Upsala, 
443. 

—BIOGRAPHIES 


Autobiographical Letter, 385, 494-95; 
Benz, Ernst, Emanuel Swedenborg, 472; 
Hobart, Nathaniel, Life of Swedenborg, 
475; Kleen, Emil, Swedenborg, 482; 
Lamm, Martin, Swedenborg, 458; Rob- 
sahm, Carl, Memoirs of Swedenborg, 
463; Sandels, Samuel, Aminnelsetal 6f- 
ver . . . Swedenborg, Stockholm, 1772, 
439, 473; Stroh, Alfred Henry, Grund- 
dragen av Swedenborgs Lif, 446; Tro- 
bridge, George, A Life of E. Sweden- 
borg, 454; Toksvig, Signe, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, 461; White, William, 
Swedenborg, 464; Wilkinson, James 
John Garth, Emanuel Swedenborg, 447. 


—DoctTRINES 


Series and degrees, 153, 157, 168, 178, 
305; Deity, 135, 155, 167, 179; the soul, 
135, 155, 168, 199; animus and mens, 
155, 176; Spiritual Sun, 155, 305; im- 
mortality, 156, 177, 180; the body, 168, 
175; order, 168, 178; society, 168; com- 
munication and influx, 168, 175, 382; 
orthodox terminology, 217; tri-person- 
ality, 218; correspondences, 168, 175, 178, 
179, 181, 211; representations, 168, 178, 
181; modification, 168; rational psy- 
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chology, 168; use, 169; anima, 176; 
faith, 181; allegories and types, 208; 
enlightenment, 262-63; origin of evil, 
229; intuition, 229; Providence, 305; 
freedom, 305; creation, 304-305; mira- 
cles, 345-46; conjugial love, 354-59; life 
after death, 355; sex, 355; adultery, 356; 
extra-sensory perception, 284, 360-61; 
Trinity, 423; Sacred Scriptures, 423; 
Faith, 423; Infinity of God, Omnipo- 
tence, Omniscience, Omnipresence, Holy 
Spirit, Jehovah God, 423; Ten Com- 
mandments, 424; Charity, Freedom, 
Predestination, 424; Repentance, Regen- 
eration, Reformation, Baptism, Holy 
Supper, Word, 425; enlightenment, 429; 
“Grand Man,” 456. 


—ExTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCES 


Breathing, 5, 144, 221, 462; “a sign,” 
144, 178; courage, danger, pain, 222- 
53; company of spirits, 226, 232; a 
swoon, 143-44, 190, 193; cessation of 
sexual desires, 183; temptations, 182- 
93; ecstasy, 184-85, 186. First mani- 
festation of Christ, 184; dreams, 208, 
211; of women, 188. First addressed by 
a spirit, 191; Kingdom of Innocence, 
192; knowledge of religion gone, divine 
guidance, 192; Kingdom of God, 194, 
209. Manifestation of the Lord, 198-99. 
Instrument for “Second Coming of Mes- 
siah,” 210-11; dictation, 211; admission 
into spiritual world, in society as usual, 
213. Preternatural sleep, 219; the 
“Call,” 219, 314. Visits “lower earth,” 
219; experiences death and resurrection, 
221, 232; company of spirits, 226, 232; 
called, by spirits, “the strange”; spirits 
see through his eyes, 232; doctrines, 
how received, 234, 263, 308-309; pre- 
dictions, 285, 309, 352. 


—ForEIGN JOURNEYS 


First, 1710, to England, 19; 1713, to 
Holland, 25; 1713, to France, 26; 1714, 
to Pomerania, 26; 1715, to Sweden, 29. 
Second, 1720, to Holland, 70; 1722, to 
Germany, 73; 1722, to Sweden, 74. 
Third, 1733, to Pomerania, 118; 1733, 
to Germany, 119; 1733, to Bohemia, 
120; 1734, to Sweden, 121-24. Fourth, 
1736, to Denmark, 142; 1736, to Hol- 
land, 143; 1736, to France, 145; 1738, 


to Italy, 145; 1739, to France, 147; 1740, 
to Holland, 148; 1740, to Denmark, 
148; 1740, to Sweden, 148. Fifth, 1743, 
to Pomerania, 174; 1743, to Germany, 
174; 1743, to Holland, 182; 1744, to 
England, 189; 1745, to Sweden, 204. 
Sixth, 1747, to Holland, 215; 1748, to 
England, 216; 1749, to France, 236; 
1749, to Holland, 236; 1750, to Swe- 
den, 236. Seventh, 1758, to England, 
264; 1759, to Sweden, 269. Eighth, 
1763, to Holland, 303; 1764, to Eng- 
land, 308; 1764, to Denmark, 308; 
1764, to Sweden, 309. Ninth, 1765, to 
Holland, 321; 1766, to England, 326; 
1766, to Sweden, 328. Tenth, 1768, to 
Holland, 351; 1769, to England, 383; 
1769, to Sweden, 386. Eleventh, 1770, 
to Holland, 412; 1771, to England, 422. 


—PERSONAL 


Appearance, 12, 275, 346, 350, 363, 380, 
381. Belongings, silver coffee pot, 73, 
412, inlaid marble table, 160, gold 
watch, 190, snuff box, spectacles, pen- 
knife, etc., 224, organ, 242, 463, spoons, 
silver service, 412, cane, 435, 481, signet 
ring, 435, fossil tree trunk, 471, table, 
427, 481, garments, 275, 428, “valu- 
ables,” 480. Diet, 290, 294, 299, 347, 
349, 350, 363, 364-65, 377, 378, 426, 429, 
475, 642. Family, see Genealogy, Ap- 
pendix A. Finances, 93, 160, 163-64, 
187, 412, 435, 475. House and Garden, 
238-43, 277, stable and cow shed, 238, 
carved gateway, 239, homestead, dwell- 
ing house, conservatory, flowers, writing 
“cabinet,” plants and bulbs, 239-40, 
“skylight,” 277, summer house, 242, 243, 
473, bird house, 243-44, 349, English 
pavilion, 243, 349, garden library, 244, 
473, vegetable cellar, 349, rose garden, 
244, mirror house, maze, 349. Health, 
26, 126, 236, 365, 438, teeth, 365, stroke, 
429, death, 431-33, paranoia as expla- 
nation, 350, 351, 482. Love of Children, 
349, 363, 377. Marriage and sex, at- 
tracted to women, 47, 183, 413. Pro- 
posed marriage to “Polhem’s daughter,” 
47, advised to marry, 104, proposal to 
Stina Maja Steuchius, 105. Tuxen’s 
statement about a mistress in Italy, 413, 
478-79. Portraits, 473, see Note nr. 580. 
Speech impediment, 19, 93, 480. 
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—REVIEWS 

Acta Eruditorum, 74, 134; Acta Lit- 
eraria Sveciae, 81; Arminian Magazine, 
437; Bibliothéques des Sciences, 310- 
11; Bibliothéque Raisonnée, 158, 171, 
200; Dageliga Tidningar, 481; Erlanger 
gelehrten Anmerkungen, 339; Gentle- 
men’s Magazine, 436, 455, 481; Gdte- 
borgska Spionen, 388, 476; Gdéteborgska 
Magazinet, 321; “Géttingen Gazette,” 
279, 301; Historie der Gelehrsamkett, 
82-84; London Daily Advertiser, 234; 
London Magazine, 233, 481; Monthly 
Magazine, 436; Monthly Review, 311; 
Neue Theologische Bibliothéque, 301- 
303, 419, 479; Neue Zeitungen, 84, 156- 
57, 172, 259, 301, 481; New Magazine 
of Knowledge, 439; Nieuwe Letter- 
Oefeningen, 366-67, 474; Philadelphia 
Gazette, 347; Stockholmsposten, 478, 
Svenska Mercurius, 303, 312; Tidningar 
om ldrda saker, 477; Upsala Literary 
Society, 92. 


—STATEMENTS ABpouT HimsEIrr, 5, 25, 

AP 50.444. 167,178), 183 ,(his: prepa- 
ration, 195, 210; inspiration and illu- 
mination, 201, 210-14, 218-19, 221, 226; 
“the Lord’s work,” 268, 375, 431; why 
he was chosen, 339; the calling, 406, 495. 


—STORIES AND ANECDOTES 


Acquaintances after death, 250-59; 
Polhem sees his funeral, 254-56; Stock- 
holm fire, 269-70; Visiting Tessin, 276- 
77; Lost receipt, 277-78; Queen’s 
secret, 278-81; “An inflated man,” 282; 
Empress and de la Gardie, 282-84; 
Death of Peter III, 284-85; Olofsohn’s 
death predicted, 285; Bishop’s card- 
partners, 286; Hart, the printer, 309; 
Gjorwell’s visit, 312-15; In the wicked 
city, 318-19; Conversion of Beyer, 322- 
23; Voyage as predicted, 328-29; The 
prelate after death, 329; No true mar- 
riage, 327; Visit of Hallenius, 333; 
Children in the rain, 334; Visit of 
Collin, 346-48; The obedient child, 349; 
Greta sees an angel, 349; Girls and 
the shoe buckle, 350; Mills of Bolander, 
361; Books in the attic, 361; Sweets 
for the children, 363; Dinner in Am- 
sterdam, 364-65; The Portuguese bish- 
op, 365-66; Voltaire not dead, 366; 


Taking leave of Cuno, 372-73; “Hic 
Liber,” 375; The poet Klopstock, 379; 
The scholar Porthan, 380; Visit of 
Hartley, 378; Hay and _hierogiyphics, 
386; Assassination plot, 398; Servants 
give notice, 399; Most important trial, 
408; King Adolf Frederic, 409; Nine- 
teenth of June, 410; “Now it is per- 
mitted,’ 425; Visit to Tuxen, 412-13; 
Merchant of Elberfeld, 417-18; The 
obliging family, 426; The spilled snuff- 
box, 426; Disclosures to Springer, 428; 
Okely cannot understand, 430; Wesley 
is astonished, 430; Day of death pre- 
dicted, 431; Ferelius administers Sacra- 
ment, 432; Lewis and the cross-bars, 
469. 


—STUDIES AND THEORIES 


geology, vortices, 75; cosmology, 108; 
philosophy, 108, 150; geometry, 108; 
education, 109; finite and Infinite, 110- 
134, 137; intelligence, 110; man, 110; 
active, and passive, 111; greatest and 
least, 111; atmospheres, 113, 114, 155; 
magnet, 111; galaxy, 111; nebula, 114; 
solar vortex, 114; ether, air, 114; fire, 
114-15; “mechanical,” 112; atheism, 
133; immortality, 133; pride, 117; ig- 
norance, 138; faith, 139; lungs, 157, 
152; body, 149; blood, 149, 150-69; 
fibers, 149; intuition, 151, 177, 182; 
animal spirits, 152, 171; spirituous fluid, 
152, 153, 155-56; simple fiber, 152-53; 
purer blood, 152; atmospheric salts, 
152; thoracic duct, 152, 169; inductive 
method, 153; glands, 154; brain, 153- 
54; brain cortex, 154; localization of 
functions, 154; lobes, 154-55; synthetic 
method, 175; analytic method, 163, 167, 
175; soul, 166; digestion, 167; glands, 
169-70; chyle, 169-70; super-sensory 
life, 178, 232. 


—WorKS 


Adversaria, see Word Explained; 
Against War with Russia, 124-25; Al- 
gebra, 44, 55; Animal Kingdom, 165- 
73, 174, 175, 178, 181,/182, 1830eqee 
190, 194, 195, 196; Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 264, 306, 316, 442, 498; Apo- 
calypse Revealed, 265, 316-20, 321-24, 
333, 339, 347, 354, 376, 386, 388, 389, 
420; Arcana Coelestia, 216, 221, 224- 
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36, 242, 247, 259, 260, 264, 270, 271, 
272, 301, 302, 309, 324, 335, 336, 338, 
342, 354, 359, 369, 379, 414, 420, 
433, 438, 442, 462, Sale of, 233, “Ad- 
vertisement” of, 234, 235, English ver- 
sion of, 235, 379, 383; Arithmetic, 37, 
448; Autobiographical Letter, 419; Bal- 
ance in Trade, 88; Bible Index, 207, 
215-16, 239; Brain, The, 154, 171, 172, 
178, 274; Brief Exposition, 368-69, 
374-75, 394, 422, English edition, 383; 
Chemistry, 72, 76, 77, 79, 272; Com- 
memorative Ode, 444; Conjugial Love, 
351, 354, 362, 367, 368, 393-94, 405, 
411, Confiscated copies, 477; Consum- 
mation of the Age, 481; Copper and 
Brass, 121; Coronis, 415, 431-32, 479; 
Correspondences, 208; Creation, the 
Story of, 209, 210, 216; Currency, 292; 
“De Anima,’ 176; Daedalus Hyper- 
boreus, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 51, 
55, 63; Divine Love and Wisdom, 304, 
305-306, 341, 354; Divine Providence, 
305, 354; Drydock, 39; Earths in the 
Universe, 264, 265, 302, 347, German 
edition, 415; Ecclesiastical History of 
New Church, 475; Economy of Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 144, 145, 148-59, 163, 
166,412, 174; 178-79; 193, 219; Ex- 
change, the Foreign, 292-93; Faith, 
Doctrine of, 306-308, 310; Father's Por- 
trait, 455; Festival Ode to Charles XII, 
28, 448; Festival Ode to the Royal 
Pair, 80; Fiber, The, 160; Fire and 
Colors, 69, 79; Four Doctrines (see 
Faith, Life, Lord, Sacred Scripture), 
306, 309-10, 354; “Fragment on Gene- 
sis and Exodus,’ 216; Frank Views on 
Preservation of Freedom, 299; Friendly 
Reply to Hartley, 385; Generation, 
On, 172; Heaven and Hell, 264-67, 
270, 273, 302, 309, 339, 345, 354, 429, 
437, English version, 378, 429; Height 
of the Waters, 58-63; Hieroglyphic 
Key, 179-81, 208; Heliconian Sports, 
27; Hydrostatic Law, 84; Infinite, On 
the, 121, 133-39, 142, 395, 447; In- 
tercourse of the Soul and Body (In- 
flux), 370-71, 382, 385, 429, 455, Eng- 
lish version, 429; Invitation to _ the 
New Church, 433, 481; Iron, On, 121- 
23; Journal of Dreams, 171, 181, 182- 
93, 219, 286, 438; Journal of Travels, 


118-21, 147-48, 171, 174, 180, 447; 
Last Judgment, 262-63, 264, 302, 307; 
Last Judgment Continued, 307, 308, 
311; “Lesser Principia,” 107; Life, Doc- 
trine of, 306-308, 310, English version, 
378; Liquor Control, 290; Longitude, 
135¢81,) 326,.330-241;..433; Lord. Doc- 
trine of the, 306-308; Magnetic Needle, 
Declination of, for Upsala, 162; Marble, 
Method of Inlaying, 330; “Marriage 
Ode,” 11; Mechanism of Soul and 
Body, 139-40; Memorial on Currency, 
57; Messiah about to Come, 203, 375; 
Miracles, 481; Motion and Position of 
Earths and Planets, 52, 62; Miscella- 
neous Observations, 73, 82, 271, 272; 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trines, 260, 264, 302; New System of 
Reckoning, 42, 448; New Ways of 
Detecting Mines, 53; Nine Questions 
on the Trinity, 384; Noble and Base 
Metals, 89; Northern Muse, 27; North- 
ern Inventor (see Daedalus Hyperbo- 
reus); Ode to Brenner, 20; Ode to 
Hedwig Eleonora, 29-30, 448; On Be- 
half of Hoépken, 298; On the Causes 
of Things, 38, 69; Parliamentary Papers, 
124, 287, 292, 296, 298, 299, 300; Philo- 
sophical and Mineralogical Works, 3, 37, 
125, 147, 165, 472, 494 (see Principia, On 
Ivon, On Copper); Philosopher's Note- 
book, 208; To a Poetess, 24; Psycho- 
logical Transactions, 445; Production of 
Iron, 90; Principia, 76, 107, 108-17, 120- 
21; 123,:125,'133; 135,137) 14%, 142-162, 
166; £75; 1.78; 18%, 305,. 3425371: Ra- 
tional Psychology, 168, 172, 175-77; 
Remarks on Nordencrantz’ Book, 296; 
Rolling Mills, 90; Russia, Against War 
with, 124; Sacred Scripture, Doctrine of 
the, 306-308, 310; Scientific and Philo- 
sophical Treatises, 445; Select Sentences 
from Seneca, 12-13; The Senses, 172, 
191, 194; The Soul (De Anima), 175; 
Spiritual Diary, 218-23, 224, 232, 233, 
245, 240-59,’ 268, (278, .283°9881.280, 
300, 308, 317, 318, 360, 442, 461; Story 
of Creation, 200-201, 209, 210; Swedish 
Blast Furnaces, 53, 69, 79; Swedish 
Money, 85-86; Tinware of Stjernsund, 
40, 448; Treatise on Copper, 80, 92; 
Tremulation, 63-65, 67, 69, 139; 
Triumphal Ode to Stenbock, 16; True 
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Christian Religion, 116, 372, 375-77, 
407-408, 410, 412, 415, 417, 420-25, 430, 
480, 496; Verses to his Father, 129; 
Verses on Peace, 73; White Horse, 260, 
264, 302, 369, Appendix to, 386, 476; 
Word Explained, 210-14, 215-16, 218, 
461; Worship and Love of God, 182, 
189, 191, 192, 194-204, 209, 216, 217, 
348, 438. 


Swedenborg Society, 439, 442 
Swedish Hymnbook, 402 
Sylvia, Maria, 2 


di 


Tafel, Immanuel, 215, 442 

Tafel, Rudof Leonard, 439, 442, 446, 
449, 450, 457, 458, 462, 466, 477, 479 

Tankar och Roliga Berdttelser, 477 

Tansley, Isaiah, 454 

Taube, Baron, 480 

Taube, Froken, 286 

“Temple of wisdom,” 318 

Terminology—Swedenborg’s 217-18 

Tessin, Carl Gustaf, 161, 164, 272-77, 
280, 289, 293, 406, 465, 468; Diaries 
of, 272, 467 

Tessin, Nicodemus, 161 

Thiebault, Dieudonné, 466 

Thomé, Marquis de, 441, 482 

Thoughts and Stories about Swedenborg, 
396 

Threshing machine, 38 

Tidningar om larda saker, 477 

Tilas, Daniel (and Hedwig Reuterholm 
Tilas), 275-76 

Toksvig, Signe, 458, 461, 462, 467, 473, 
478, 479 

Treatise on the Steel of Alsace, 122 

Treuer, M. de, 343-45 

Traiume eines Geistersehers, 314, 340, 
343, 471 

“Trial, most important,” 408 

Triewald, Martin, 162 

Trobridge, George, 454, 464, 470, 473 

Troilius, Jacob, 17 

Troilius, Samuel, 286, 289 

Trollhattan, 43, 44 

Tulk, Charles Augustus, 464 

Turin, 145-46 

Tuxen, A. P., 478 

Tuxen, Christian, 352, 375, 387, 405, 
406, 412-14, 440, 448, 478, 479, 482; 
Madame Tuxen, 412 


U. 


Ulrika Eleonora, Queen of Sweden, i 


38, 56-58, 80, 123, 142, 164, 275, 288, 
468, 489, 494 

Unge, Jonas, 52, 70, 104, 141, 456 

Upsala, 4, 7, 9, 10, 39, 92, 346; Univer- 
sity of, 407, 408, 446 

Upsala Literary Society, 64, 92, 443 


V. 


Varignon, Paul, 26 

Varnhem Cloister, 128, 443 

Vatican, 147 

Venator, Pastor, 343-44 

Venice, 146 

Vennersborg, 43-47, 48 

Vieussens, Raymond, 154 

Villars, Mareschal de, 474 

Vollstandige Einleitung in die Religion, 
471 

Voltaire, F. M. Arouet dé, 366, 376, 381 


W. 


Wadstena, 38, 40 

Wadstrém, Charles Bernard, 440, 442, 
482 

Wallenberg, Jacob, 477 

Wallerius, Goran, 100, 163 

Wallerius, Harald, 10 

Wallerius, Nils, 314 

Ward, Christopher, 489 

Wargentin, Pehr, 331, 482 

Wellclose Square, 326, 377 

Wenceslaus, Saint, 120 

Wenngren, 
477 

Wesley, John, 430-31, 437- 30, 496 

Wessel, 
Maria Bere (Wessel) 

Westmanland-Dalecarlian Fraternity, 9, 
446, 447 

Westrogothia, 408 

Wetterberg, Gunnar, 445, 478 

Whale, “bones of a giant,” 447 

White, William, 481-82 


Wilde—librarian, 313 

Wilkinson, James John Garth, 447, 452, 
456 : 

Wolf, A., 446 


Wolf, Tuan Christopher, 464 
Wolff, Christian, 84, 120, 142, 255, 339, 
455 
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Counsellor, 322, 360, 470, 


Karl, 281, 319, 309, 411; see 
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Word, Ancient, 231 


Wiirttemberg Consistory, 333, 337, 343 
Worship and Love of God, authority of, 


201 Zz. 
Wretman, Joachim, 236, 239, 363-64, 

414 Zinzén, Nils, 471, 478 
Wunsch, William F., 472 Zinzendorf, Nicolaus, 336 
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